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Preface 


Any technique, procedure or method tiiat contributes to a better un- 
derstanding of the individual— understanding by himself and/or others 
and tlius contributes to bis belter development and adjustment is a 
guidance tool. Among the instruments important to the student personnel 
worker in the proficient performance of bis functions are tests, inven- 
tories, observation reports, self-reports, cumulative personnel records, 
interviews, case studies, and case conferences. These are the subjects con- 
sidered in tliis volume under the general title of Techniques of Counsel- 
ing, 

In order that it may serve as a means to more flexible class procedures 
and richer course content, the book treats almost all tlie commonly used 
guidance techniques, apart from the group and placement procedures. 
Not many teachers, perhaps, will attempt to cover tlirough class dis- 
cussions in a single course all the techniques considered here; but all, 
no doubt, will ^vish the students to read on a variety of techniques. Also, 
not all teachers will wish to focus on the s.ime techniques in their class 
work; and, if a tcaclier considers the special needs and interests of tlte 
members of parUcular class groups, he will not wish to focus on the same 
techniques in his work wth all class groups. 

Even though this book deals largely ^n’tli high-school and college 
practices in student personnel work, it should have practical value for 
^vorkers at .'ll! levels because basically the gjiidance funcb'on and tech- 
niques are very similar at all school levels. The major sources of the con- 
tents are tlie professional li(erafur<^ reports from workers in the field, 
and the author’s own practical experience as guidance worker and direc- 
tor of student personnel programs. Id tire discussion of tlie various in- 
struments and methods no. attempt is made to present a symposium of 
all theories and research findings; Material is selected primarily because 
of its functional value rather than because pf any theoretical association. 
Nor is any attempt made to avoid feclmical terminology or consideratjoa 
of controversial issues. \Vhile many student personnel workers arc with- 
out very much formal preservicc fraihing in guidance, most have ^ 
ceived systematic training in p^chology and education that enables 
them to consider seriously and to esf^m the worth of professional dis- 
V 
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cussions of the fundamental principles and techniques of student per- 
sonnel work. 

The opening chapter is an orientaUon chapter in which the current 
situation in student personnel work is considered in terms of certain 
basic requirements and some fundamental principles are reviewed. 
The closing chapter provides brief consideration of a number of related 
procedures in environmental and group work that are referred to at 
various points in the intervening chapters devoted to the specific tools 
named above. The effectiveness with which these tools are used, alone 
or in combination, depends upon the practitioner’s skill acquired through 
study and experience, his ingenuity in adapting an instrument or method 
to the requirements of a particular situadon, and his general under- 
standing and appreciation of student personnel work as both an art and 
a science. It is not maintained here that wonders will result from the 
use of these tools in schools and colleges, but it is strongly believed that 
when proper use becomes common practice the utimate goal in all cdu- 
cation-the optimum development of every student as a group member 
—will be more closely approached than it is at present. 

In the preparation of this book valuable suggesdons have been re- 
ceived from loo many persons for acknowledgments to be made here to 
all of them. The author ^vishes, however, to acknosvledge her special in- 
debtedness to certain authorides and leaders in the fields of educadon 
and psychology who have read and given detailed construedve criticisms 
of various parts of the manuscript She is very grateful for the valuable 
criUcisms and suggesdons received from Dr. S. A. Hamrin, of North- 
western University; Mr. Donald E. Kilch, Chief of the Bureau of Guid- 
ance of the California State Department of Educadon; Dr. Henry B. 
McDaniel, of Stanford University; Dr. Bruce V. Moore, Executive Of- 
ficer of the American Psychological Association Educadon and Training 
Board; Dr. Donald E. Super, of Teachers College, Columbia University” 
and Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, of the University of Minnesota. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Starting Point 


Most practitioners find that the first steps in their professional training 
include building a set of concepts and becoming familiar with tlie most 
useful instruments and techniques. From this starting point thej' move 
forward to gain skill through practice in the application of principles and 
the use of techniques. This book is intended to help workers ^s•ho are 
more or less at the starting point— to help them to understand some of 
the important concepts and to acquaint them with some of the instruments 
I and procedures used in student personnel work. The book deals primarily 
f \vith the procedures and instruments employed in galliering, synthesizing, 
interpreting, and using information on individual students. It does not 
cover anal^cal and diagnostic techniques that require clinical training 
of an advanced nature, and in the closing chapter it gives only limited 
attention to some of the procedures of environmental treatment and 
group work. 

Before reviewing the basic principles that govern use of the various 
techniques, we should look at the general situation with respect to student 
personnel work and consider one of the problems commonly encountered 
by tfje workers in providing student personnel services in the schools 
today. 

THE SITUATION 

Back in the 1920’s when student personnel work or guidance was a 
young movement in education, certain workers who helped to direct ft 
forward could not agree regarding the part tlial teachers should have In 
the program. A few declared that teachers should talc only a very small 
part, if any at all; that the work at its best could be done only by the 
professionally trained spedalisls. Some others said that the specialists 
were really not needed, that the teachers could do the work very well 
alone. Between these tivo groups and standing at various points from the 
extremes were others who asserted wlh varying degrees rf cmjdiasis 
that, to be successful, student personnel programs must be directed by 
specialists but, to function effectiw^-, tiiej' must involve as many 
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toterestea and capable teachers as possible and, to work ^oothly. the 
sers-ices of the teachers and the specialists must be closely related. 

In the wake of the theorists have come the practitioners. More often 
than not they have given the guidance work to the teachers, and very oiten 
the work has been done only on paper. There are. ho^vcver, many schools 
in which good student personnel programs have been started, prograrM 
that are steadily gaining strength as they grov/ older. Unfortunately, such 
schools are not in the majorit)*; but the>- are frequently visited by w'orkers 
from schools that are. Some visitors come to gaze. Others come also 
to ponder; for they would know the genesis of a good program, belioing 
that such knowledge may enable them to start another good one. 

The inquirers usually learn that the starting point was some dream or 
hope or plan stubbornly held to by some enterprising man or %voman. 
Anything concrete, the inquirers know, usually has an abstract beginning. 
It is, ho%vever, the concrete bc^ning that they would know. They would 
kno%v also why some student personnel programs that began well and 
WCTit so far now seem unable to go farther. These programs had a starting 
point, then a stopping point The inquirers ponder, and some find the 
problem very confusing. Others, as Aey wander through the maze in 
their thinking, begin to see the elements in the answer clearly— a quali- 
fied leader, enough willing and able workers, and sufficient time in which 
to do the work well. Simple and easy but not cheap. It is the last point 
regarding time that seems most difficult to provide, and it is failure to 
include this point that has caused some good student personnel pro- 
grams first to slow up and then to stop. Providing the time needed may 
mark a new starting point. 

The general situab'on throughout the nation with respect to student 
personnel work seems to be, on the whole, one of definite interest in 
student personnel work, a growing recognition of the importance d 
leadership and professional training to effective work, and a serious 
obstacle to progress created by a general tendency to overlook or to 
minimize the time requirements for effective work— an obstacle that is 
seriously hampering the specialists as well as the nonspecialists. 


The Requirements 

No matter how good a plan for student personnel work may look on 
paper, the program has little diance at lasting success if proper provision 
B not made for three basic requirements: ( 1 ) leadership by a profession- 
aby trained worker, (2) an adequate number of interested and trained 
workem and (3) sufficient time in which to do the work. All three are 
The foundation for the guidance program is a three-prop 
allau. To omit any one of the three supports will seriously sveaken the 
program and may resnit in its collapse. 
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b any school tjat seefa to offer an organized systemaUc program of 
guidance there should be available the services of a professionallv 
trained worker-someone able to provide the leadership needed to 
i^rdinate the program, and to ertend its scope by providing the sendees 
that many teacher-counselors cannot offer or cannot offer at the desired 
level of specialization. Unless proper provision is made both tor leader- 
ship and for coimseling of a specialized nature, the chances are slight 
that the program will progress steadily and grow strong. Moreover, if the 
services of a professionally trained leader ate not available, much that 
may be done in the name of guidance may be of limited v^ue or even 
useless; and some of it may actually prove harmful to the recipients. 

The leader must not only be someone who has professional knowledge 
and technical sldll but also someone who has skill in human relations, 
someone who can foster participation and exchange. He should be the 
^■pe of leader described by Lloyd-Jones^ as the “chain-rcaction leader"— a 
leader who can stimulate and cultivate growth in others and does it in 
such a way that he not only helps to release the energies of others by 
stimulating interest in guidance but also helps others to grow in their 
capacities to take responsibih't}', exerdse initiative, be creative, and be- 
come finer, stronger people. 

The leader does not do the work alone. For every student there should 
be some faculty member with the interest and the skill needed for study- 
ing and couaseling the student as a unique person and for interpreting the 
student, his needs, problems, and potentialities to others so that the con- 
ditions important to his good development may be known, pro%’ided, and 
maintained. Satisfactory provision of "piidance for aJl students" is not 
usually made, however, merely by assigning a certain number of students 
to every teacher or to a certain number of teachers. To give a teacher a 
certain number of students and to inform him that thereafter he is re- 
sponsible for their guidance may not ensure the students’ receiving guid- 
ance of even an inferior quality. Faculty members who serve as teacher- 
counselors should be as carefully selected and trained for carrying out 
their functions in guidance as for carrying out their fimetions in instruc- 
tion. If they are not sufficiently well trained for their work in guidance 
through preservice education, thej’ should be given the inservice train- 
ing needed. , 

As much of the guidance work as possible should be done by class 
teachers so that guidance and instruction may be closely related. Ga/d- 
mice and instnidioil are not, lovvever, the same; and while much piid- 
ance may be provided through teaching, much et it must tx provided 
apart from teaching. To expect n teacher to provide aD tlio guidance serv- 
■ Eslher Lloyd-Jooei. 'LcadeoMp in Goi<l.o«,- Taeier, Cott?. Breonl. 53:36'. 
Aprtl, 1S52. 
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ices needed by all his counselces or students or to expect him to fulfill all 
his functions as a counselor while fulfilling his functions as a teacher is to 
expect too much— no less than a miracle. r i i Ml 

tte teacher is often expected to he as versatile, resourceful, and will- 
ing as the overburdened, long-suffering mother who is much extolled in 
public speeches. The mother, we are told, cleans house, coohs, docs the 
laundry, loohs after a number of children, and does many other tliinp— 
all at £e same time. Were the mother to make the speech, she might 
explain that there are times when each of these tasks requires her undi- 
vided attention and that there arc some tasks, such as ironing and sewing, 
which she has never been able to do at the same time; that, when she 
does not have time to do both tasks, she does one and lets the other 


go undone. 

Likewise the teacher: he does as much as he can at one time, but there 
are times when he must do one thing and let another go undone. It Ss 
usually the teaching that he does and the guidance that he lets go undone. 
He may do so because he considers instruction more important than 
guidance or, more likely, because he understands instruction better than 
guidance and, thereiote, enjoys doing it more. Or he may do so because 
he is afraid that, if he does odierwise, he may help to precipitate another 
lay outhreak against the ne^ect of the three R’s. Hence, he believes that, 
if he must neglect cither the student or the subject, the student should 
be the one neglected. 

As a result, in many communities the easiest way for some young 
people to obtain guidance is for them to become juvenile delinquents— to 
get caught and be committed to the state youth authority. At a reception 
center (often called a “guidance center”) for delinquent boys or girls 
they will find trained counselors who will give hours, days, and even 
weeks, if necessary, to studying their cases and providing the counseling 
needed for helping them to work out dieir problems and to plan for the 
future. These boys and girls find that they may spend as much time with 
their counselors as they wish and that the counselors are ready to help 
them at almost any time. Could these young people receive the same at- 
tention in their schools and receive only a fraction of the guidance on an 
individual basis that they receive at the guidance centers for delinquent 
youth, many would probably never become wards of the state or need 
assistance as extensive as that received at the reception center. The state 
would be saved considerable money, and some youth would be saved 
considwable sorrow if aU boys and girls could receive at their schools 
counseling and other guidance services in keeping with their real need 
which IS often much more extensive than their assumed need for such 
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The Time Problem 


In giving spedal attention here to the tune problem, the intention is not 
to imply that the requirement \vith respect to time is the most important 
requirement. I£ any requirement must be given priority, that one, no 
doubt, should be the one with respect to leadership by a professionally 
^ined worker; but, since all three requirements are held essential, there 
is little point in trying to decide which is the most important. Special 
attention is being given to the requirement with respect to time only be- 
cause it seems to be the one currently least well provided for and 
because inadequate provision is seriously limiting the effectiveness of 
student personnel work even in many schools in which the guidance pro- 
grams are carried out by trained and competent workers under the leader- 
ship of specialists. There are, for example, many lu'gh schools in which 
well-trained counselors are w-orking veiy hard to provide effective pro- 
grams of student personnel services but are not achieving tlicir goal be- 
cause they have too much to do in the time available. Their case loads are 
much too Jieavy for them to be able to give suiBcient lime to manj’ cases. 


Some school administrators who are relatively untrained in guidance 
fail to understand the amount of time needed for good student penon- 
nel work. Therefore, they assign counselors more students than they 
can possibly serve well. Some writers who are well trained in guidance 
and who know the specialized, time-consuming nature of student person- 
nel work help to foster this practice by advocating too high a number of 
students per counselor, a number that the)' seem able to defend on paper 
but vvhiA proves definitely not sound in practice. Some writers, for 
example, state that a coimsclor can serv’e 100 students or more for each 
period that he is released from teaching for work in guidance. TIicsc 
writers apparently do not consider instruction and guidance of equal im- 
portance, for it is hardly possible tliat anyone Is of the opinion that a class 
teacher should have as many as 100 students or more per period. 

Many administrators accept the ratio of 100;1 (100 students per 
period for each counselor). As a result, it has become more or less com- 
mon practice to assign 500 students or more to a full-time counselor and 
from 200 to 300 to n lialf-timc counselor. In actual practice this raUo has 
been found to provide insufficient lime. As Froehlicli* sbtos, a ratio of 
50-1 is more nearly in keeping vviUi the real time requircmcnls, but even 
this ratio is too high in terms of the standards commonh' set for instruc- 
tion. Ftirtbennore. to advocate that full-time counselors Iiavc even as 
many as 300 students is to ignore certain facts of Inim.m nature. A person 
«a P. Frochlich, Ctildance Serrica tn Smaffer ScAooIi. p. 50. Kr* Yctl: Me- 
Graw-niU Pook Company, fne, 1550. 
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cannot absorb more than a certain number of Phonal relations, for the 
extensiveness of llic emotional interest of any mdivjdual is limited. 

We owe much of our hnowlcdgc regarding the limits of emotiona 
interest to the research of Moreno, who, while stressing that emotiona 
expansiveness is “subicctiblc to Iraining." also stresses that "no individual 
can be throsvn beyond what appears to be bis organic limit." Tim over* 
loaded counselor can be expected to show tSic same reaction as the over- 
loaded housemother in the following illustration from Moreno:* 


A housemother can embrace with her pven emotional energy only a certain 
number of children. If the number of girls she embraces surpasses a certain 
limit a process of selectivity sets In. She will dc\-c1op a one-sfdcd interest tmvard 
those to whom she is spontaneously “drawn" ; the rest will fall on the sideline. 
This limit of expansivencss has. thus, an cficct upon the organlrntion of the 
group through producing a number of ^Is Isolated from the housemother 
cither because there are too many in the cottage or because of "faulty" 
assignments. 

The counselor who is assigned 500 or more students can establish a 
relaUonship with most of them only cn masse. He cannot feel or express a 
genuine interest in each student as a unique indindual. He is fortunate if 
he recognizes his counselecs when he meets them in the corridors, on the 
school grounds, in the streets, or elsewhere. Like the housemother, he 
will be "drawn" to some and will leave the others on lire side lines. 


One Possible Solution to the Time Problem 
There is little chance of proper provision being made for student per- 
sonnel work in secondary schools or colleges until guidance is put on the 
same time basis as instruction. In most higli schools and colleges tlie 
faculty members who serve as counselors are scheduled for the same 
number of class hours as are the ones who are not counselors. In some 
states the pubUc schools and the tax-supported colleges may be forced to 
follow this practice because state funds are allocated on the basis of class 
periods and class enrollments. If so, this siluatioo will probably continue 
until members of state departments of education or state legislatures 
equate guidance and instruction in their thinking. 

When a group of counselees of the size of the average class group is 
considered equivalent to a class group and financial provision is made 
accordingly by legislation or ruling of the state department of education 
when teacher-counselors are assigned counseling groups instead of class 
groups and not in addition to a fuU class load, and when counselors cive 
as much time to counseling groups as to class groups, then perhaps proper 

Inl^' P- 236- New York: Beacon House, 
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that the teachers who serve as comiselors are properly rjoalffied to carry 
out therr gurdance furrctiorrs. Uirder this plan, if a high-school teacher is 
appornled counselor to 30 students and is given one class less than he 
would be given othenvise, the counselor has for guidance work the five 
class periods a week (if the class meets daily) plus the time that he 
ordinarily gives to one class for grading papers, holding conferences with 
students about their classworfc, assembling materials, and doing other 
such things. ® 

■When such a plan is Mcnved, the counselor should not be expected to 
meet all his counselecs each day; for he needs to spend much of the time 
in stud>nng individual cases and in worldng with individual students. He 
should, however, be able to have regular group contacts svith his coun- 
selees during their first year in the school so that they may get acquainted 
with him as soon as possible and may see how he can assist them 
individually. 

The basis on which students are assigned to a counselor is relatively 
unimportant. If new students are assigned to "a group guidance section" 
and some 30 or 35 students are assigned to the same group, it is often 
possible for these students to have the same counselor and for the 
counselor to be the instructor or adult leader of that orientation or group 
guidance class. Such an arrangement helps to relate group work and 
counseling as well as broadens the scope of the counselor's relations ^vith 
students and makes it possible for him to increase the effectiveness of his 
counseling by being the one who provides his counselees or advisees their 
precounseling orientation through group work. 

Ordinarily a student should have the same counselor throughout his 
stay in the school. Should, however, (he assignment of any student to a 
partiailar counselor prove "faulty," a change in counselor should be per- 
mitted for the same reason that Moreno* advocates correctioD of "faulty” 
assignments made to housemothers; 

The effort the latter has to make to react the child is out of proportian to 
what she has available for ter. And if tww or three such indiw’duaJs are assigned 
to the housemother, problems to her but easi^ reachable to others, she be- 
comes. if she takes her duty seriousb^, more exhausted through dealing xvith 
them than through efforts made for a dozen other children. Eventually she 
becomes indifferent and she tries to mask her undoing. 

This plan for providing guidance on die same time basis as instruction 
is simple and can be effective. It is not likely to work, however, in some 
adulterated form, such as the homeroom plan, whereby a is 

assigned some 30 students whom he meets every day for less than half an 
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hour and once oi Uviee a week for about fifty minutes. Most of the short 
homeroom period is ordinarfly given to checking attendance, hearing 
announcom^ts. promoting ticket sales, and doing other like things. 
Nearly all members of the group are present during the long penou, 
which makes it diiBcnlt for the teacher to give his undivided attention to 
the counseling of individual students and makes it difficult for some 
students to talk freely with the teacher even though other students cannot 


hear what he is saying. ^ 

The group guidance class can te an important part of the counselors 
work, but it cannot be used as a substitute for work with the individual. 

In practice, as the studies of Sachs® and others have shorvn, the group 
guidance class is often less effective as a means of providing counseling 
than the homeroom plan because it fails to provide continuity in guidance 
through conUnuous student-counselor association. The homeroom teacher 
usually has from 20 to 40 students and has the same students year after 
year, whereas the full-time group guidance teacher usually has from 100 
to 200 students and has diSerenl students year after year and even 
semester after semester. The group guidance teacher may advance with 
the class; that is, he may teach the freshman group guidance course one 
year, the sophomore course the next year, and so on; but, for reasons of 
schedule, he seldom has many students continuously from one year to 
another or even from one semester to another. He may have more time 
for his guidance work than the homeroom teacher, hut for any one 
semester or year he has less time per student than the homeroom teacher 
has and considerably less time for each of the several hundred students 
whom he serves during the same three- or four-year period that the home- 
room teacher serves his 20 to 40 students. 

Any plan for putting guidance on the same time basis with instruction 
will probably require an increase in the number of staff members because 
it calls for a decrease in the number of classes ordinarily assigned to a 
teacher-counsclor. Hence, some people may say that such a plan wiW 
ne\'er he adopted because the Gnancial provision needed v^dl! never be 
made. When, however, this attitude of negative expectancy changes to 
one of positive expectancy and even to impatience at our delay in making 
the Gnancial provision needed, the plan may be put into practice. Many 
people have already seen wonders take place in educab'on and expect to 
see more. It is not a lifetime ago that inclusion of home economics in the 
curriculum was a wonder that came to pass. In the beginning there was 
considerable hullabaloo over the proposal. Many debates were held 
strong protests were made against the plan, and much ridicule was 
uttered against the idea of sending girls to school to learn how to se^v 


Group Guidance Work in Secondary Schools. 
IxM Angeirt. The Univcoily of Southern California Press, 1945. ^ 
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and and even to wash dishes. Today home economics is so firmly 
established m the school program that any proposal to take it out ^-ould 
probably cause more commotion than did the first proposal to put it in 
In the meanUme, while working for improvement of the situation u-ith 
respect to guidance, we must be practical and deal with the situation as 
It actuaUy is. In general, it is far from good even though far better than 
two decades ago. Unable or unwilling to make provision for the work of 
guidance specialist, more and more sdiool administrators are initiat- 
ing student personnel programs to be carried out principally by teachers 
wthout training in the work and without special assistance from someone 
who does have such training. Whether one likes this situation or not, the 
fact of its existence must be accepted. Perhaps the best thing to do is to 
follow the lead of many of the teachers who have been assigned guidance 
functions for which they feel unprepared— accept the situation and tr}' to 
improve it. 


SOME BASIC CONCEPTS 
The Student Personnel Point of View 

The set of prindples tliat supplies student personnel workers a measur- 
ing stick against which to clieck their work is commonly referred to as 
"the student personnel point of view.” Certain principles that are gen- 
erally held to be fundamental in the student personnel point of view are 
briefly summarized here. 

Student personnel work is concerned with the individuel as a group 
member. When a student personnel worker ceases to think in terms of 
aiding individuals, it is doubtful that his work should be called "guid- 
ance." To employ tests, for example, in order to determine group 
tendencies is an administrative or a research procedure rather than a 
guidance technique. Only when the findings are used to help the indi- 
viduals tested can testing be considered a part of guidance. 

In working with the individual, however, the counselor does not over- 
look the fact that the individual always functions in a social setting and 
as tlie member of a number of groups. Therefore, he considers the con- 
teinporai>' social setting and the social demands imposed upon individuals 
as well as the needs, interests, and abilities of different individuals. He 
considers himself responsible not only for counseling particular students 
but also for helping them to gain the group experiences needed for in- 
creasing their self-understanding through increased understanding of 
others and for learning how to establish and maintain good interpersonal 
relations. He kno%vs that students need to participate in various lands of 
group activities (formal and informal, organized and unorganized) and 
Aat such group experiences should be provided by the school and 
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planned for systemaUcally rather than haphazardly or left to the students 

to nrovide on their o^v^. j j , x 

Individual differences should be determined and provided for ^ far as 
possible. In our country this principle is given an intejrretabon veiy 
different from that given to it in some other countries where individual 
differences are considered chieffy for the purposes of selection and place- 
ment in keeping with the welfare of "the state.” In a democracy individual 
differences have a significance beyond group interests. They are pe^ 
ceived as being important to individual development and are considered 
in education so that the individual may become a happy, well-developed 


man or woman as well as a good citizen. 

Provision for individual differences in terms of needs, backgrounds, 
abilities, personality traits, and interests is possible in our schools and 
colleges to a far greater extent than many school people are willing to 
admit. In some spools much more is being done in this respect than is 
being done in some other schools that are much better equipped for 


doing so. 

Student personnel services are for all students. Guidance should not be 
provided only for “problem" students, that is, for students recognized as 
having problems or as “being problems" and for those who voluntarily 
seek help with their problems. Student personnel services should be pro- 
vided for all students whether they ask for them or not, and so guidance 


should include preventive and de\'clopmental work as well os diagnostic 
and remedial services. 


In most schools student personnel workers do not find it possible to 
use certain techniques, such as the case study and the case conference, 
with all students. ^Vhen, however, they make case studies and hold case 
conferences on nonproblem cases, on average students, and on superior 
students as well as on slow learners and “discipline" cases, they observe 
this third principle belter than do those who limit their use of such tech- 
niques to the study of problem cases only. 

Student personnel icork is concerned with the whole student. The em- 
phasis is upon the unity of personality and the unitary nature of the 
guidance process. Trained student personnel workers knenv, for example, 
tliat a student’s intellectual development is helped or hindered by the 
stale of his mental and physical health and that his social adjustment and 
emotional development are interrelated. They also know that they cannot 
counsel a student regarding his choice of a vocation apart from considera- 
tion of certain other matters, such as personality, educaHonal achieve- 
ment, strong interests, health, relations with others, and the like. 

Sludm! pcTsonne} work deab lorgefj, with choices and adjustments to 
be made by students. The student should be provided guided ejploratory 
^cricnccs and should be permitted to share as far as is practical, i e as 
far as he is able to understand and to use. the information gathered’ on 
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l™ so that he may leam his limitations ami potentialiKes and thus bo 
better able to make sound choices and good adjustments. Others mho are 
concerned mlh the student sbmdd also share as far as possible the data 
obtamed on him. To secure, for etample, the help needed from all toch- 

i P''=g'^”W practices in beeping 

wi^ student needs, the cooperation of the ones who are not counselor as 
weU as of the ones who are, should be enlisted by letting them share in 
the use of data obtained from tests, obsers’ation, case studies, and the like. 

If teachers do not understand or kmow how to use such information, 
they should be helped to do so. Dealt with in a considerate, professionai 
manner, they will usually talce care to slay within tlie limits set for them 
by their training and skill. If they are not permitted to share in the work 
and feel that they are being deliberately kept in the dark, they wll feel 
resentful and may fail to support the guidance program. Some may even 
undermine it. Making teachers participants and helping to increase the 
quality of their participation helps to etdarge the scope of the guidance 
program. 

Student personnel tvorh implies counsel hut not compulsion. Tljrec 
courses of action, for e.\ample, may be open to a student. Tl»c diagnosis 
of his ease indicates that course A has much more to offer than either B 
or C and that, on the whole, C is very undesirable. Tlje possible courses 
of action are arplorcd witli the student during a series of interviews, but 
eventually he decides to follow course C. The worker, however, feels sure 
that be knows what is best for the student; and so he takes steps to close 
course C to tlie student and to do all tliat he can to force him to follow 
Course A. He may do all this in the name of guidance, but it is not guid* 
ance. It is true that at times the personnel worker docs have to take from 
a student the right of decision because of legal requirements or tlie stu- 
dents lack of maturity or experience, but such action should not be 
labeled “guidance.” Instead, it should be called by its proper name of 
"prescription* or “compulsion.” 

Compulsion is too often used when guidance can be employed. More 
frequently than some counselors care to admit a students "poor choice” 
does not turn out to be so poor ns arpcctcd. Even if it does prtn'c to be a 
poor one. the student may gain more than be loses by the cspcrience. To 
achieve optimum personalit>- development, cacli of us needs to experience 
a fair share of both success and failure. Hence, to deprive a student of 
his right to make a bad decision may hamper him in his grou-ing up. 

Student personnel ivorh is directed toward helping the rtudM to he- 
come prcgTCs^icdy marc aik 1C help U^elf. ^ec n studen h mco^r- 
egea 10 make choices and deeWons and n l.cn he fa ^ded 

in doing IWS by being pcnniltcd to share as far as possMc 
of his sfaengths and weaknesses, ho has a inucli heller cliance lo tenroe 
prooressivetyible to help himself than he doe, when most of hfa taper- 
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taut choices and decisions are made for him by parents, teachers, and 

Other adults. ^ , 

Student personnel work is a gradual and a continuous process. Ouia- 
ance is a process, not an act. Too often, however, teachers and counselors 
attempt to achieve the guidance objectives through a single act or a snort 
period of concentrated action. Much useful information, for instance, 
can be obtained on students through a short intensive period of analytical 
and diagnostic work scheduled at the time of the students entrance in 
the school or shortly before the time of their graduation- More informa- 
tion and more valuable information may be obtained, however, when the 
students are studied continuously through the year and throughout all 
dieir school years from the kindergarten through college, hloreover, the 
interest and cooperation of both students and teachers arc more easily 
maintained when too much in tiie way of studying and counseling stu- 
dents is not attempted in too short a time, when the work is not com- 
pressed into one or two days or one or two weeks, as is frequently done 
during “preadmission days" and “orientation weeks.” Guidance must be 
more lhan an initial push. It must include systematic continuous study 
of the individuals served. 


In too many schools some services, such as counseling, are not avail- 
able to the students at all times but only at certain times, ordinarily just 
before registration for a new term or just before entrance into employ- 
ment, military service, college, or some other training program. Because 
too many students are interviewed in a short period of time and too many 
matters are taken up during one interview, some students find themselves 
more confused than aided by such service. Their comments regarding the 
value of the help received frequently testify to their need for counseling 
offered in an unhurried fashion throughout the school years rather than 
at the beginning of a term or at the end of the last year in a particular 
school. Furthermore, workers who fail to pass on to workers in other 
schools or training agencies or to trustworthy placement officers their 
data on students formerly wlh them but now with the other agencies are 
not contributing as they should to the unity and continuity of guidance. 
They are impeding progress toward the goal of guidance as a steady un- 
broken process that continues bej'ond high school and college. 

To function effecthely, student personnel workers need professional 
knowledge and training. Sympathetic interest in students, common sense, 
and intuition are helpful; but they do not supply a sufficiently strong 
basis for successful performance of student personnel work. The knowl- 
edge and skill secured through professional training are also needed. 
Fortunately, there is, as Dunsmoor and Miller* state, “a grmving appre- 
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w””) rt coimseloK extends eonsideraWy 

beyond Oiat ivhich can iogically be expected of eveiy teacher and that 
tt ts essential tliat a school have at least a minimuin number of qualified 
counselors on its staff." With others these wTiters also see an incteasing 
tendency “to expect teachers, in addition to their regular preparation for 
teaching, to have had at least a course in the principles of guidance and 
a basic course in guidance methods." 

Orgonfeat/on is needed for student personnel work to he effective. 
Long-range planning is needed. Ilesponsibility must be Hxed for the per- 
formance of various functions. Systematic use of all available resources 
must be provided for, and the efforts of all workers must be coordinated. 
Such matters cannot be left to chance, but they will be unless proper pro- 
vision is made for suitable organcation and administrab'on of the guid- 
ance program. 

Student personnel work and instruction are parallel and at times are 
overlapping services. Because student personnel work and instruction do 
overlap at times, it is important that aU staff members accept and act on 
the student personnel point of view and that all have an opportmiity to 
participate in the guidance work as far as their training and skill permit. 
Furthermore, all should be given an opportunity to increase their partici- 
pation by increasing their training through inservice education. Includ- 
ing basic guidance courses in preservice education or adding work in 
guidance through graduate study is, however, more valuable ordinarily 
than inservicc education for helping a teacher to relate guidance and in- 
struction in Ills work as a class teacher and for enabling him to help the 
professionally trained worker in providing specialized services. 

The Rehlionship between Student and Cotmselor 
The workers ability to establish and to maintain the right kind of re- 
lationship with students will determine to a considerable de^ee the ex- 
tent to which he is able to apply in practice the personnel point of view. 
The worker should take care in working with students to be warm, 
cordial, friendly, responsive, and understanding but at the same time to 
be impersonal and objective. To be impersonal and objective, however, 
he need not be or appear to be cold, indifferent or iminferesfed. Nor 

should he be. , . t i. • • 

The counselor’s interest in students is personal inasmuch as he is m- 
terested in them as individuals and stands ready to help them as best he 
can with personal matters as weU as with matters primarily eduealional 
and vocational. His relationship, htnvever. xvifh his students is not per- 
sonal in the sense of its being intimate or his becoming tovolved «no. 
tionally in their affabs. Some nonspeeialists m gmdance e"- in esbb- 
Kshing relaUons that are intimate or emotional and do so largely because 
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of a misconception regarding student personnel work. Confcing gmd- 
ance with sentimentality, they establish a relationship with 
is undesirahly personal. They try. as they frequently explain, to be ^e a 
father or a mother to their students, hlost students, however, find Ih 
parent-type of teacher more a hindrance than a help, for this type ot 
^idance worker seldom develops a real professional interest in students 
as distinct personalities. Their interest usually stems from a desire to run 
other people’s lives or from a thwarted need for attention and affection. 

Unfortunately, some men and women enter school work, and guidance 
work in particular, because they hope to gain through their relations \vith 
students the satisfaction of certain personal needs which they find frus- 
trated in their relations with family and others. Unable to satisfy suf- 
ficiently elsewhere their desire to love and to be loved, they seek this 
satisfaction in their work svith students and by so doing harm some. 
These teachers tend to pull certain students close to them by sho^ving 
them spedal consideration. They support these favorites against others 
—teachers and students— and encourage them to cry on their shoulders. 
They cannot bear to see their adopted children hurt; and so they try to 
shield them from disappointment, criticism, and failure. In return they 
expect full payment in terms of appreciation and gratitude. Consequently, 
they often deprive their students of the ri^l of choice but not by order- 
ing and forbidding. They use the base technique of blackmailing with 
love. The average student will not be such an ingrate as to go against 
the wishes of a devoted loving counselor. One does not act that way, he 
thinks, wth a loving parent; neither, he feels, should one behave so wth 
a parent surrogate. Such teachers should not be teachers. Ne\’er should 
the)' be named counselors. 

Students flmv in and out of the school like the waves of the ocean. 


New ones come in, and old ones go out Any worker who tries to share 
himself emotionally wth the hundreds of students who will normally 
come under his guidance may soon find himself emotionally depleted and 
unfit to serve any student. Instead of being stimulated by human con- 
tacts, he will wish to flee from them. Furthermore, althou^ the counselor 
wll need to give some students more of his time and assistance than he 
^ves others, he should not differentiate some students from others 
throu^ the quality of his relationship with them. He should be friendly 
with all but ordinarily the bosom friend of none. 

men a student is seriously frustrated in Hs need to love and to be 
Iwe^ the worker may find it necessary to supply this student the emo- 
honal respo^ wanted and needed. But, properly objective, he does not 
encourage the ^dent to be dependent upon him overlong. He knmvs 
that he^not he a continuing active force in the life of this student, and 
so he staves to be an assisting rather than a supporting force during the 
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the student to lean upon him, but as soon as possible he helps the student 
to be on tm own and to get along wiflioul bis support. Instead of en. 
couraging the student to depend upon him for friendship and affection, 
the couiKelor tries to help him to find a place among tlie students and 
to le^ how to get along w*th others. Before long, he hopes, the student 
be able to make and to keep friends and through his rebtions with 
his peers find adequate satisfaction of his social and ego-integrative 


This caution against becoming emotionally involved \vilh students 
should not be interpreted as meaning that the worker Is not to have feel- 
ings or is to suppress his feelings. It means only tliat he should control 
them. Nor does it mean that the worker is not to display emob'on in deal- 
ing with students. Such interpretations would be roost unfortunate, for 
few students are attracted to a colorless poker-faced tcadier or counselor. 
Enthmiasm and vivacity are as much assets in guidance as in teacliing. 
Dynamic personalities attract people, both young and old. Nor is tlio 
statement that the worker will not be a continuing force in the life of 
the student to be interpreted as meaning that the worker should not have 
a lasting influence. The influence of a good counselor may last through- 
out the lives of those whom he counsels. 

Ob|ectivjly in dealing with students does not rule out enthusiasm, 
sympathy, and kindness. Instead, it strengthens them by conserving and 
channeling their force in the right direction. Any counselor uould do v’cll 
to borrow from the aeed of Wrenn’ and periodically remind himself 
that in the exercise of his functions he 'must have heart, brains, and 
self-control.” 


£eery TecJinlque a Means: l^onc an End 
The use of any guidance procedure implies treatment or follow-up 
through work >vith individual students, for every guidance technique 
should serve as a means to helping students. None should ever become 
an end in itself. Yet this does happen at times and with specialists as well 

as wnth nonspecialists. j m i j t 

men for example, ease studies ore carefuUy made. Bled, and oidy 
brought forth to be displayed as examples of tlic schools records or of the 
worker’s skill aud the subjects of the case studies ooatioue oa tl,c,r stay 
relatively unaffected by the careful study made of them, Ihm n^ug 
case stuies svas appareutly the duef objecUve. TOeu detailed r^ 
arc made on students and kept locked to acentral file and the lec- 
tion to them is not used beenuse not shared ssrth others, then keeping 
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records becomes a noneducaUonal objective as far as the studen^ are 
concerned. ^Vben tests are administered but the results never used 
basis for modifying instructional methods, for providing ° 

curricula and counseling, for changing regulaUons, and for doing other 
such things, then testing becomes an end in itself, instead of one means 
to the end of helping individual students to achieve good devetopment 
as group members-the end which should govern the use of any guidance 
technique. 

In studying and assisting students, the student personnel worKcr soon 
finds that rarely can he rely upon the use of one technique alone. He 
finds that he needs to become skilled in the use of as many guidance 
techniques as possible. While he learns that some techniques arc better 
than others, he also learns that the best one used with others is usually 
better than the best one used alone. Furthermore, the best technique in 
one situation is not the best one in all situations because the one that is 


b^t Nvill vary with workers, students, and situations. One worker, for 
example, may be especially skilled in the use of tests, but not all students 
arc equally responsive to tests. Another worker may ordinarily be very 
successful in using the interview to secure the information needed for 
placing students in part-time employment, but he may not be equally 
successful in using the interview for helping students to find a place in 
the activity program. Furthermore, he finds that with some applicants for 
part-time jobs the interview yields little of the information he needs; and 


so he may use a questionnaire or some other procedure with these stu- 
dents. 


No one technique can produce all the information needed. A test may 
show a student to be superior in scholastic aptitude, but it does not show 
whether his scholastic success is correspondingly high. Another instru- 
ment, such as the cumulative personnel record, may yield this informa- 
tion. Records of observation on anoQier student may give the picture of 
a passive, indifferent ^1 but give no clues as to the reason, whereas a 
case study made of this girl may show that she is usually tired and 
sleepy and may disclose why she is not getting the rest needed for being 
as alert and active as she could be under other conditions. A question- 
naire or an autobiography may show that a certain boy considers being 
able to get along well ^tb others exceedingly important and that he 
wants very much to be popular, but the sociograms on his class group 
may show him usually unchosen by others. 

The information obtained throu^ the use of a particular technique 
at one time may not be so accurate as that obtained throu^ the use of the 
ramc technique or of a different procedure at another time. The findings 
horn one tectaique help to disclose the accuracies and inaccuracies in 
the findmgs from another. A bo/s responses on an interest inventory. 
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for sample, indicate that he has a vety high interest in the sciences; but 
the tntemew data, anecdotal reports, and other material in his cumula- 
tive record folder indicate that the boy may be only professing an in- 
terest m science in order to live up to his father’s expectations. The data 
from a reading test show another boy to be low in reading skills, but the 
scholastic aptitude test residts show him superior in linguistic ability, 
and his cumulative record shows consistently high achievement in the 
subjects in which reading skill is dosely related to success. 

Such examples sJiow that Ae items of information obtained through 
the Use of different techniques supplement, contradict, and confirm one 
another. Through training and practice the worker gains skill in detect- 
ing the significance of different combinab'ons of items. He learns that 
each item must be considered in the light of other items and that no 
important decision or conclusion should ever be made on the basis of one 
item alone and rarely on the findings from any one technique. One item 
and one technique are not enough when the purpose is to aid the personal 
development of individual students. 

The principles that have been briefiy reviewed above are explored 
further, and others are taken up in the follosving chapters that deal specif- 
ically with some techniques commonly found useful in student personnel 
work. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Tests: Some Basic Considerations 


prnhablv the most commonly used special feed Jechnj^ueto 
guidaETe. In many schools it is the principal one used and in some the 
only one. liTToo many schools it fails as a guidance tool because it is not 
combined with planning for indmdual development or because it is in- 
conectly used and leads to false assumptions and unscientific conclusion. 
When correctly used, testing offers certain definite advantages; and, like 
any other tecbiuque, it also has its limitaUons. 

ADVANTAGES 

In student personnel work Ac primary purpose in using any diagnostic 
technique is to secure information useful in helping students to make 
choices and adjustments and in determining provisions and modifications 
to be made by oAers for Ae sake of Ae sAdent's optimal development. 
Appropriate t«ts help to achieve this purpose and often have Ae follow- 
ing advantages: 

Tests fToduce certain types of information more economically than 
some other procedures. For example, a sAdent reports to enroll m Ae 
junior high school m his new home town. He does not have a record from 
his previous school, and it may be weeks or even months before one is 
obtained. The information secured from Ae sAdent leaves Ae guidance 
worker m doubt as to wheAer he should he placed m Ae seventh or Ae 
eigbA grade. The worker decides to put Ae boy m Ae eighA grade. 
Several weeks later he deddes on Ae basis of Ae teachers’ reports Aat 
' Ae sAdent should be m Ae seventh grade and changes him accordingly. 

This procedure of trying the sAdent out in Ae eighA grade is costly 
for Ae sAdent in terms of time and morale. The time spent in Ae eighth 
^de could have been, better invested by Ae sAdent in Ac sevenA 
grade— in partidpating in the curricular and cocurricular experiences of- 
fered Acre and in adjusting to Ae oAer sAdents, Ae teachers, and Ae 
classroom environment FurAermore, if Ae sAdent sees Ae change as a 
18 
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demotion, he suffers a loss in self-esteem as well as a loss in time and 
learning. To prevent or to reduce the loss in morale, the worker may try 
through counseling to help the student to imderstand and to accept the 
situation and even, perhaps, to decide himself to make the change. \Vhile 
providing counseling is highly desirable, having to provide it for such 
purposes further increases tfie cost of the trial-and-error method. 

It would be much more economical in terms of the student’s and the 
teachers’ time for the worker to give the boy at the time of entrance an 
intelligence test and a battery of achievement tests to determine his gen- 
eral scholastic aptitude and his approximate achievement level in the dif- 
ferent subject fields. The worker can then use counseling to help the stu- 
dent to understand the purpose of the tests and to gain his interest and 
cooperation. A counseling interview to protect a student's ego usuaHy 
contributes more to his morale than one designed to repair any damage 
already done to his self-esteem. To give this new student intelUgence and 
achievement tests wdll probably require from three to four boms, but 
the use of tliree or four hours to determine his grade placement is more 
economtel than the use o( three or four weeks or even of three or four 

'^“perlmps, it shoiJd be added that grade placement should not be made 
on the bMis of mental age and aeWevemenWest data alone, ChmncdoS- 
leal age health, physical and social development, and emotional maturity 

questionnaire, and same for all 

traneous factms. The test a,,, Likeivise, 

bylhe Le standard. Tliey are net dependent 
the results are juOgeo “ . ... ^ dislikes of the scorer, 

upon the memory of *1“ j ,cd results are superior to judgments 

Judgments made on „„„ accurate. Tests at times 

based on te.acliers reports be „a!^cular students to be false. Stand- 

show teachers' judgments regarding part^^tud^^ 

ardized tests of intelbgeuce and teadiers think 

that the quiet withdrawtog P“P“ “ “rsto"' ^at anodier stu- 

him to he. but is a bright "JJX .a, his teachers believe, 

dent, a very bright-apperang a , o„a] diaim rather than to 

His good marks may be due matter, 

his inteUectual ability or his judgments as indicated by 

The superiority of test Er criteria for coDege 

school marks has led some ““ S most lommonly were eompletion 
admission. In the past Uiat the student had done sat- 

of a high-school program and ceitmca 
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isfaclory work in certain specified “college preparatory oomses." Teach- 
ers’ marks were the criterion for “satisfactory work. As Tyler reports- 
the Eight Year Study showed that “a more efficient selection could oe 
made by using a battery of tests than by depending upon the previous 
educational record of the students “ In the Eight Year Study five cntena 
were used for predicting college success. 

These were; (1) score on a scholastic-aptitude test such as the American 
Council on Education Psychological Test, (2) score on a reading test based 
on fairly complex reading materials of the sort used in college, (3) score on a 
test of writing skills, (4) score on a lest of simple mathematical operations, 
largely arithmetic, and (5) evidence that the student had carried one subject 
for at least two years and had made better than average grades in that subject. 
The fifth item was included as evidence of good work habits and motiva- 


tion. 

Tests provide information in meanin^ul terms through quantitative 
description of the data. Describing a student as very bright or reporting 
that he does well in school is not so definite or significant as saying that, 
according to his performance on a certain intelligence test be has an IQ 
of 127 or that he has a percentile rank of 79 on a particular achievement 
test in comparison with others at his grade level. 

Tests aid identification of students in need of special attention. Very 
bright students, for example, are frequently neglected because of the 
teachers* failure to recognixe their superior strength. The regular use of 
good tests of mental abdity helps to correct this situation. Tests are also 
useful for identifying students in need of remedial help in certain areas. 
A test in reading, for example, will help to show which students are de- 
Ccienl in certain reading skills and, as a result, are having or may have 
trouble in their school work. 

Tests can facilitate the siudtj of growth or change in certain areas. A 
. remedial program may be undertaken with the students found deficient 
in reading skills. A test administered at the beginning of the program 
helps to show the reading strengths and weaknesses of the students in- 
dividually. Another fonn of the same test giveri later helps to show the 
gains made by each individual in correcting his weaknesses and increas- 
inghis strengths. 


U.MrrATIONS 

In general, tlic standardized tests have been very much improved- but 
Ihty are stfil far from perfect. Like other forms of measurement they are 
subject to errors resulting from limitations in the technique, in the in- 
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sti^ent, and in *e person using the technique and the instrument. The 
^if of the technique and the greater his 

skill in the use of the instniment. the fewer will be his errors. Also, the 
more likely he will he to heed such limitations as the foIlo^ving: 

Tests are not refined fools that gioc exact measurement The situation 
is well smtuned up by Super* who states that “the measuring instruments 
we now use even for the most adequately measured traits such as in- 
telhgence and vocational interest are still crude and only half under- 
stood; those we use for measuring personah'ty traits such as general ad- 
justment, introversion and the need for recognition are still in embryonic 
stages.” 

Some test users place much more faith in the test results than do the 
test makers. The test named above as one of the five ciiteri.i used in se- 


lecting college students— the ACE Psychological Examination— is generally 
conceded to be a superior test of scholastic aptitude. Yet its authors* 
caution that "while the scores do show roughly the mental alertness of the 
student, they should not be thought of as measuring mentality with high 
accuracy.” 

Tests do nof prooide comprehetxsive measurement. Intelligence tests, 
for example, usually give evidence regarding a student's abJity to per- 
form tasks characterized by abstractness, complexity, and difficulty; but 
they rarely give evidence regarding h/s abili^ to do tasks with certain 
other characteristics included in definitions, such as that of Stoddard* 
who states that “intelligeace is the ability to undertake activities that 
are characterized by (1) difficulty, (2) complexity, (3) abstractness, 
(4) economy, (5) adaptiveness to a goal, (6) social value, and (7) the 
emergence of originals” and that it includes the ability to "maintain such 
activities under conditions that demand concentration of energy and a 


resistance to emotional forces.” 

It is highly doubtful that an intelligence lest can ever be developed 
that will measure intelligence as Stoddard describes it. The tests do not, 
however, provide a comprehensive me-isure of mental abiUty even when 
intelligence is defined less broadly than in Stoddard s statement. The kmd 
of definition labeled “educational* by Pintner defines intelligence as the 
ability to learn or as the capad^ for knowledge and the knowledge pos- 
sessed or as the 'ability to comprehend.and to use symbols. Tests based 
on such definitions are measures of the learning power important in cer- 


‘ Donald E. Super, Appraising Voailional Fitness by Means of Psychological Tests, 
p. 8. Ncwyort:Hamer& Brothers. 1949. , ^ a r«„nw/ 

^ 'L. L. Thurslone and T. G. Thunlone. 

on. Ldticatlon Psychological Esaminatioa for C^e Freshmen, p. 3. 

md Los Angela. Cafe: Cooperative T»t Division. Educational Testing Service, 


^^•G. D. Stoddard. "On the Meaning of fatenigeDce," 77ie Psychological Beoieus. 
48:255, May, 1941. 
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.in educational and vocational situations, not in all. The test makers do 
,t profess to offer instruments that provide comprehensive measurement. 
Here are some othSr examples: Achievement tests commonly measure 
the information possessed; they less often measure the ability to apply 
information; and rarely do they yield evidence regarding appremation 
and critical ^crimination. Vocabulary tests often measure ability to 
recognize synonyms but almost never g>ve information about a students 
functioning vocabulary. Finally, a paper-and-pencil test of mechanical 
aptitude may measure a student’s knowledge of the names of tools and 
of the purposes for which the tools are used but may not nieasure his 
ability to use any tool for achieving its purpose. 

The test yields a score, the numerical indication of the students per- 
formance; bid it does not show why he made the score. It does not show, 
among other things, whether the student’s performance was affected by 
sucb factors as motivation, visual acuity, physical energy, anxiety, ex- 
citement, reading skill, cultural background, desire to make a good im- 
pression, and the like. In the light of such information, the meaning of 
the scores may be altered considerably. 

The test may show what a student can do in a test situation; but if does 
not show what he will do under other conditions, especially in complex 
educational and vocational situations. It is not, for instance, uncommon 
for a student to do much better in bis school work than some others v4l2 
received higher scores than he on a scholastic aptitude test. More highly 
motivated than the others, he puts forth greater effort and achieves at a 
higher level than do some of his more able classmates. Scholastic aptitude 
tests supply very little evidence regarding interest and effort which, as 
well as ability, are required for success. The combination of test scores 
and of information regarding the student’s past achievement, emotional 
balance, social acceptance, and the like offers a better basis for predict- 
ing success than test scores alone. Judgments based on test scores alone, 
however, are very likely to be superior to judgments based only on other 
less objccUve t)pes of evidence-past achievement, adjustment, and the 
like. 

Tests gioe evidence regarding what a student can do, but they cannot 
make decisions for him. This point is well illustrated in the following 
statement from Gteeue;* 


From careful measurement it may appear that a student’s chances of average 
suc^ in a course in electrical engineering, or in second-year French or in 
m^idne, are one in one hundred. But the tests cannot dedde for a person 
whether or not lie shall attempt the course or the profession. Often a person 
must experience faflure in order to be made to realize his limitations. 


* E. B. Greene, htrarurementM 
The Odyssej* Press, Inc., 1952, 


of Human Behacior, rev. ed., p. 16. New York: 
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MAJOR ERRORS IN THE VSE OF TESTS 

Inept users of tests have done much to nullify the work done by au- 
thors of good tests. Better results arc obtained from tlie use of tests when 
the users are wary of such pitfalls as the following: 

^ilure to choose mcasuremenis in keeping with the specific purposes 
to be served. If, for example, the objective is to test a student’s ability to 
construct a good sentence, to compose unified thoughtful paragraphs, and 
to assemble paragraphs into an acceptable composition, the type of 
measurement to be used is not an English test that measures mainly a 
student's ability to recognize right and wrong forms and to organize or 
reorganize material written by others. In this case, the test should be in 
the form of an essay examination; that is, tlie student should be instructed 
to write a composition about some assigned topic or one of his own 
choosing. On the other hand, if the objective is to test the student's power 
to recognize correct English fomis, then the use of a test like the one first 
referred to seems appropriate. 

Use of tests for purposes not intended. The use tliat some teachers make 
of vocational interest tests well illustrates this error. AJost vocational in- 
terest tests give scores in broad fields of interest, such as artistic or me- 
chanical. They do not give information concerning a student’s abili^ 
and opportunity to enter a specific occupation in the field of professed 
interest, but some school workers use them as though they did and coun- 
sel the students accordingly. 

Overenthusiastic support of tests and failure to recognize their imper- 
fections. As has already been stated, the test makers know that their tests 
are crude instruments offering at best only a rough measurement of the 
traits they purport' to measure; but many users of these tests treat the 
findings as though they were the product of some fine, exact instrument. 
This type of error is too frequently made with respect to personality 
tests. Although the complex structure of personality cannot be measured 
by the series of trait measures coolained in the paper-and-pendl tests 
available for use by nonclinical workers, data from such tests, neverthe- 
less, are being used in many schook as a basis for diagnosing and treat- 
ing student maladjustment. 

Yet, as Ross* pointed out, it is also wong to go to the opposite extreme 
-to refuse to recognize any virtue in tests because of their imperfections. 
Instead of maldng ‘die best possible me of such tools as esist while srait- 
ing for better ones to be developed." some individuals will have nothing 
to do with them. To Ross they were lite the famer who postpones btiy- 
iug a, car "till them blamed things is perfected. 

■ C. C. Ross, MeimrcvmU In To&s'. SOcoh, M <d.. p. M. Neiv M: toticv. 
Hall, lac., 1947. 
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Too strong generalizations from group tendencies. Some college worl:- 
ers may note that most students who score "below a certain score on a 
“preadmission test” do not succeed in college and therefore rule that no 
student making a score lower than the “critical score” may be admitted. 
But some students who make scores below the minimum standard do 
make good in college, and some who make scores above it fail to do so. 
Once more we note that decision on a particular case should not be based 
upon one item alone. Other items of information must be considered also. 

Freparation for tests made an insfruelional goal. Instead of using tests 
to discover individual differences in terms of abillt)', interest, background 
preparation, achiev'ement, and the like, some teachers make preparing 
students for the tests their major instructional objective. Teachers are, of 
course, most likely to fall into this error when the)' are made insecure by 
dieir fears of the possible use of test results by their administrators. Be- 
lieving that a lo^v average score for the class may be interpreted as evi- 
dence of poor teaching, they )ield to the temptation to coach their stu- 
dents for the test 


Ne^ect of desirable outcomes of instruction that cannot he measured 
objectively. This is a companion error of the one described in the preced- 
mg paragraph. Because, for example, staudard tests of English tor senior- 
high-school students are frequenUy tests of mechanical form, some high- 
schMl trachers of English tend to stress form end to neglect teaching 
students how to use^glish effectively in speech and in writing. 

dnin ffial cannot he obtained or easily obtained through 
t^r. Sup« classtfies the data needed in diagnosis into rivo groups: p^- 
chobgcal data (apUtudes, sldlls, ioterests. p^onalitj- traits) and sSil 
mffpees, resources). He stress^ the need for col- 
nS one ^ .^orTnation because, he says, most workers fend to 
fa A” he state “ =>'forihmce with their training. "The 

by means of titc P^'chological characteristics are best judged 

f relative ^^eglect of 

placement as their job; they believe in follow^’ f 
time for snch timeKMnsuming work- they leav^rtiT^^f'’”' 
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overbofcfag fte rest of the 

evlTh ('r^r ‘° '3i»S"osac service sin 

even forfter by mahng tests the whole of this service, neglecting prnc- 
ttcally aU other methods of diagnosis. Super, ■ for example, protest the 
htue use made nowadays of a technique svidely med before the use of 
tests became popular-the use of exploratory acUvities at school and on 
the job to help students “find themselyes” The method is a good one and 
one that can be as useful today as it ever was. 

Other illustrations of tliis error of making the part the whole are given 
by workers who assume that a test gives the whole picture on a student 
and by those who think that norms standardized on students in one part 
of the country are applicable to students in all parts of the country, A 
test shows only part of the picture, and norms established on students 
in one locality may have little application to those in another. 


CHARACTERIST/CS OF A GOOD TEST FROGnAM 


To contribute effectively to student personnel work, the tesb'ng pro* 
gram should be a comprehensive one, cooperatively developed, and 
based on long-range planning; and it should include aU steps involved in 
planning, administering, and evaluating a good test program. 

T/ie program should be comprehensioe. Different kinds of tests and 
different tests of the same kind should be used so that data from one may 
serve as a check on data from others. Furthermore, the use of a number 
of tests is needed for revealing the patterns of strengths and weaknesses 
and tlie grosvth trends of individual students. 

The size of the test program for a particular school nUl be determined 
principally by the experience and training of the faculty members and 
the financial resources available. If the staff members are relati\'ely in- 
experienced, a small program that includes one or two kinds of tests for 
all students is better than a large one that includes many types of tests. 
The various recommendations offered in the literature are not the same, 
but most are similar. Some examples: Wrerm and Dugan* assert that the 
program of psychological tests in the high school should include “at least 
two measures of scholastio aptitude, supplemented by tests of reading 
skills, measures of scholastic achievement, and an inventoty of interests. 
Traxler^o and others have found that it is %vcll to bepn xvitli tests of gen- 


•c.'ci&’wita »a Willi, E- 

PvhUc Schoob. p. 19. New Yort: Harper 4 1953, 
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eral mental abiUty and reading adiievemcnt and then to develop a more 
comprehensive program by gradually adding tests of achievement an 

eeneral abilities and finally tests of interest and personality. 

Froehhch and Darley" say that three kinds of tests arc needed with 
nearly all students-tests of scholastic aptitude, achievement, and in- 
terests. Writing alone, Darley” states tliat the “minimum testing pro- 
gram” is small-a good measure of general scholastic ability and an in- 
terest inventory. With this minimum battery, Darlcy says, guidance 
workers “will have plenty of material with which to le.Tm clinical skills 
and will not find themselves "swamped with a mass of test scores that arc 
at first rather difficult to comprehend and to synthesize into a meaningful 


picture.” 

In like manner, other recommendations could be reported which would 
show diat inclusion of intelligence tests is practically always recom- 
mended, that inclusion of achievement tests and of interest tests is usually 
recommended, that inclusion of personality tests is not often recom- 
mended, and that provision for individual tests of intelligence and meas- 
ures of special aptitudes is recommended for use with special cases when 
the training of the workers and the financial resources of the school make 
their use practical. 

The program should be a cooperative enterprise based on long-range 
planning. It should not be a sporadic affair, adopted piecemeal year by 
year in some haphazard fashion. Also, since faculty participation in 
planning ordinarily increases the amount and quality of faculty partici- 
pation in carrying out plans, the testing program should be made a co- 
operative undertaking rather than an administrative project. 

Tire formulation of policy and the making of decisions with regard to 
the program should be the responsibility’ of a group rather than of an 
individual. In a small school the group should include all faculty mem- 
bers. In a large school, however, for practical reasons it has to be limited 
to a committee which should be representative of the entire faculty. The 
committee must include at least one member with training in testing 
(more than one course); otherwise, its judgments of tests will he prac- 
tically useless and may actually be harmful. Judgments submitted to the 
entire faculty for approval are usually more readily accepted and acted 
upon than are decisions handed down from above. Therefore, in all im- 
portant matters the committee should seek the approval of the total group 
before taking action. Failing to do so, it may not receive the cooperation 
and support needed from all members. 

The committee should select with care the tests to be recommended for 


R^oh S^tT95Z- '=“-8- Sd.no. 

nn” '» HIg'- SM Guidance Tropam, 

pp. 137~iS8. Chicago: Science Research ifeociates, 1943. ^ 
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its members 

Zff^hT yp' “T “ '“ieusly considered, study the 

data obtainable on each, and consult any available stperts. Once the 
pro^am IS adopted, change should be made for sound reasons only 
Confusion may result if tests are changed often and primarily in ordi 
to ^ out nesv tests rather than to obtain additional information on the 
students. The fact that the neiv tests are of the same type-intelligence, 
achievement, etc.-as the old ones syill not prevent confusioni for data 
from different tests that supposedly measure the same tiling are not al- 
ways comparable. Comp.arabIe data are needed. Lack of it makes the 
study of trends and of growth patterns exceedingly difficult and at times 
impossible. 

Tests should be given at regular intervals rather than in some incidental 
manner, according to the convenience of the teachers or the desire of 
some administrative officer. Giving tests irregularly contributes no more 
to the mating of gro^vth studies of inrh'vidual students than does chang- 
ing tests frequently and without good reason. The tests should be given 
according to some systematically recurring scliedule wth particular tests 
placed on the schedule in keeping \vith student need. To schedule read- 
ing tests late in the spring, for example, rather than early in the fall de- 
prives some students of the opportunity to receive early in the school year 
tlio remedial assistance needed from the beginning of the year but not 
kno^vn by their teachers to be needed until th© year is almost over. 

Certain writers advocate making the testing program a cooperative en- 
terprise even to the extent of permitting students to take pcirt in the se- 
lection of tests. Others, bou'ever, doubt that it is necessary or desirable to 
have students participate in the selecHon of tests. Among the writers who 
are in favor of such procedures are Kitch and McCreary,** who state that 
"Tjetter results are obtained in individual testing when tbe student is 
given an opportunity to share with the counselor in the discussion and 
selection of tests which he is to take.” 

Bordin and Bixler” describe the plan foDowed at the University of 
Minnesota for permitting students referred to the Counseling Bureau to 
have a voice in test selection. The counselor exphnins to the student the 
judgments that he may expect to obtain about himself through taking 
cermin kinds of tests and then lets the student decide whidi types of tests 
should be used in helping him to work out his problems. The counselor, 
however, is the one who selects the speciBc tests of the types selected. 

This practice not only helps some studenU to accept the signiiScanoc of 
"Donald E. Kitch and William H. 

Secondary Schools, p. 2S. Sacranieirto; California Stale Department of Education. 

S. Bordin and R. H. Bixler. A IVocess of &umeling.- Edo- 

cailonal and Psychologlai! Measurement. 6j3ftI-5T4, Autumn, 19^10. 
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test scores tut also helps them to realize that lliey cannot obtain the de- 
gree o£ certainty and specificness in judgment tliat some are seeking m 
going to the Counseling Bureau for help. Shostrom and Brammcr dc- 
Lite the “self-selection” process at another university counseling center 
wherein the counselor indicates the tests available and recommends tlie 
ones considered best for technical reasons. The student decides the types 
of information needed, whether he will use tests for obtaining the rn- 


formation, and .which tests he will talce. 

These writers advocate student participation in the selection of tests 
to be administered individually. They do not recommend the practice 
for the selection of group tests. 

The program should be complete. According to Boss,’® a complete pro- 
gram, regardless of its size, includes the following steps; (1) determin- 
ing the purpose of the program, (2) selecting the appropriate tests, (3) 
administering the tests, (4) scoring the tests, (5) analyzing and interpret- 
ing the test scores, (6) using the results, (7) retesting, (8) making suit- 
able records and reports. To these steps another should be added— pro- 
viding inservice education in all phases of the testing program. This step 
should be added at the beginning and should be continuous throughout 
the program in order to ensure both proper testing and proper use of the 
test results. 

All stages in the program should be provided continuously; no one 
stage should ever be considered finished and left behind. Purposes, for 
example, are not determined once for all but must be regularly reviewed 
and from time to time revised in keeping with faculty growth and %vith 
developments in testing and in education in general. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD TEST 

The selection of a test is important and is not always easy even when 
undertaken in a careful, thoughtful manner. As in the case of other 
choices, test selection is not always made on the basis of intelligent de- 
liberation. Ross’’ aptly compared some test buyers to some car buyers. 
Some people, he said, buy cars because they know what to look for and 
take care to buy cars that have the qualities sought. Other people, how- 
ever, are sold cars because of the appeal of a fancy radiator, radio, cigar- 
ette lighter, or some other gadget. Likewise, some school people buy 
tests because they find in them the qualities that a good test should have. 
Others, however, are sold tests because of an appealing tide, attractive 
manual, a profile chart on the Ulle page, or some other special feature. 

Dynamics of the Counseling Process, 
pp. 75-j6. New York: McGraw-IJiB Book Company, Inc. 1952 
"Ross, op. df., p. 178. 

” Ibid., p. 95. 
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possesses Uiree qualities to a high degree- 


V ,? possesses three qualiti< 

validity, reliability, and pracUcabilily or usability. 


Validity 

Validity indicates the degree to which a test measures that which it is 
supposed to measure. The title of a test should tell what it is supposed 
to measure, but the truthfulness or the validity of a test cannot be as- 
sumed from its title. Naming a wheelbarrow an automobile does not make 
it a car. Neither does naming a test of technical vocabulary a test of me- 
chanical aptitude make it one. Without validity a test is worthless. Hence, 

- validity is tlie first thing to be considered in selecting a test. 

There are two methods of judging the validity of a test. One is sub- 
jective— the use of logic or opinion. The other is objective— the use of 
quantitative or statistical procedures. To examine the contents of a stand- 
ardized algebra test and to appraise the degree to which it is a true meas- 
ure of the objectives of an algebra course is to use the subjective method. 
To select some \’ariable as the criterion ( standard ) of that which is to be 
measured and then to compute the coefficient of conelatioa to discover 
the degree of relationship between the test scores and the criterion data 
is to use the statistical or quantitative metliod. For example, the criterion 
selected for validating a scholastic aptitude test lor college freshmen 
might he the average grades made by the students tested during their 
fresliman year in college. 

Super'’ classifies the criteria against which tests can be validated into 
tlie following categories; (1) proficiency measures (measures of in- 
formation and skill), (2) output (number of units produced \vithin a 
given time or quality of output on tlie basis of evaluation by experts), 
(3) ratings of performance, (4) self-ratings, and (5) administrative acts 
(promotions, raise in pay, dismissal, and the like). None of these criteria 
is wholly satisfactory because none is sufficiently reliable or relevant. 
Promotions, for example, are not always made on the basis of merit 
The ratings given an individual by one person may differ greatly from 
the ones given him on the same traits by another person. Furthermore, 
the ratings given an individual by one person today may be diiferent 
from the ones given him by the same person tomorrow. Finally, research 
studies repeatedly show school marks to be of low reliability and so not 
a good criterion against which to validate tests of scholastic aptitude. 

In one of its reports on recommendations the Committee on Test Stand- 
ards of the American Psychological Association'* emphasizes that validity 
is not an absolute characteristic of a test Four types of validity are con- 


ral Tea .nd Diagnostic Techniques: Preltainay Roposah The America 
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sidered in the report-predicUve vaKdity, status validity, content validity, 

and congruent validity. . . . ,i,„ 

The correlation between the test and subsequent entena indicates the 
predictive validity of the test. This type of validity is necessary in a test 
designed for screening candidates for admission to a school of prolcs- 
sional training. Status validity signifies correlation between the test and 
concurrent external criteria. \Vhercas the future is the time reference tor 
predictive validity, the Umc of testing is the time reference for status 
validity. A test, for example, diat discriminates between two groups has 
status validity. To use an illustration from the APA report: An interest 
test which discriminates between accountants and engineers (status 
validity) \vill not necessarily predict which students will become satisfied 
engineers or accountants.” Thus a lest may have status validity but not 
predictive validity, or vice versa. 

Content validity indicates that the lest measures the specific type of 
behavior which is "the goal of training or some similar activity.” Educa- 
tional achievement examinations should be examined for their content 
validity. Congruent validity denotes correspondence between scores on 
the tert and other indicators of the ps)'chological attribute that the test 
is designed to measure. The congruent validity of an intelligence test, 
for example, may be established by showing that the test has substantial 
correlation with the Binet test or some other test generally accepted as a 
good measure of mental ability. 

When validity is reported in a test manual, the evidence should be pre- 
sented; and it should be made clear what type of validity is referred to. 
No manual, the APA Committee stales, should report orfy “This test is 
valid.” Only when the meaning is clear from the test content should the 
unqualified term “validity” be emplo)'ed. 

Test authors and publishers frequently fail to provide sufficient in- 
formation about the validity of their tests because of the difficulty in 
finding adequate criteria for vaL'dation. The selection of a good criterion 
is further complicated by the fact dial the one selected may have validity 
as an immediate criterion but may not be very useful as an ultimate one. 
Super** illustrates this point as follows; 

If gradw in medical school, for example, are used as an index of success, some 
men with good academic ability but poor social adjustment will be rated as 
mOTe successful than certain other students with some\vhat less academic 
ability but superior social adjustment, whereas if an ultimate criterion of success 
in the practice of medicine can be utilized the latter may prove to be more 
successful than the former. 

Criteria, such m earnings, output, grades, and ratings, provide external 
evidence of validity. Some test manuals report only internal evidence of 
“ Super, op. ext., p.54. 
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validity, which means that the test has been validated through an anal- 
ysis of Its content, instead of through comparison with some external 
standard. The evidence may indicate, for example, that each test item 
or subtest lias a liigh correlation svith the total score. If the total score 
hmvever, is of low validity, a high correlation of tlie subordinate parts 
with it may mean only that they are also of low validity. Such evidences 
of consistency are not an acceptable subsUtute for external evidence-the 
only type considered by most authorities as providing an adequate basis 
for judging the validity of a test. 

The statistical procedure generally used in computing the coefficient 
of correlation betiveen two sets of data is the product-moment method. 
The r (correlation coefficient) is 1.00 if there is perfect agreement ^vith 
tlie criterion; it is .00 if there is no consistent relationship. The nearer 
the coefficient is to 1.00, the higher the validity is said to be; but, as in- 
dicated above, the value of tlie validity coefficient depends in the final 
analysis upon the validity of the crit^on itself. The correlation coef- 
ficient cannot be accepted at face value. Whenever a coefficient is posi- 
tive, it has valuej but in most cases the coirelaUon coefficients, to be use- 
ful, should be above .30. Some idea of the meaning of correlation co- 
efficients can be gained from the following table from Super:** 


Assuming large enough numbers and low enough probable errors, correlation 
coefficients are generally defined in the following terms: 


.80 and up: very high correlation 
.50 to .80: substantial correlation 
.30 to .50: some cotrelatioo 
.20 to .30: slight correlation 
.00 to .20: practically no correlation 


Because of the loxv reliability of the criteria commonly found usable, 
the validity coefficient is not likely to be above .70. The minimum accept- 
able validity coefficient is generally set at .43 for a test to be used in 
guidance. A test wlh a validity coefficient of less than .45 has little prac- 
tical value when used alone; but, when combined with other tests, the 
validity of the combination may be higher with it than ^vithout it. Skill 
in the use of combined predictors is achieved through training and ex- 
perience. , , 

Validity coefficients as high as .90 are reported by some test makers 
who vaiidate their tests by meastiring the power of the test to differen- 
tiate behveen groups known to be different. To some eitent sii* a test 
may be vaiid but not to the e.stent indicated by the high validity ro- 
efflrienf. Furthermore, the high correlation coeffldent does not estabMr 
the test ns useful for some praetieal pinpose. The scores of such a 


» Ibid., p. 650. 
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must be interpreled mtb cauUon as Is brought out in this illustration 
from FroeUich and Benson;” 

It would probably be easy to construct a test which would differenUate be- 
tNveen pupils who had completed first-year algebra and those who had never 
studied algebra. On the basis of the test results we might be able to separate a 
group of unkno^^’n pupils into two groups, those who had studied and those 
who had not studied algebra, with 100 per cent accuracy. The test would be a 
highly valid instrument for this differentiation- But if we tried to use it as an 
achievement test, we might make some serious errors. The pupil who makes 
the highest score on such a test may not be the best algebra student. He simply 
k^o^vs more algebra than the non-algebra pupil. The odds are that he is not 
the poorest algebra student, but a test w'hlch has been devised to differentiate 
between fairly widely separated groups is not necessarily a good instrument to 
evaluate performance svithin one of those groups. 

Similarly, a personality test for which a very high validity coefficient 
is reported may have some power to differentiate the well-adjusted from 
the maladjusted individuals. Such a test, as Darley*® says, “simply sep- 
arates the two extreme groups in the same way that their fellow men 
have already separated them.” 

Ecliability 

Reliability is th^ ertpnt tn which a test is measuring something con- 
sistenU v. The som«=»thing u m ay not hmveve r. be that 

which the test is supposed to measure; and so the test may be con sistently 
mnsictRnMy ri ght. High reliabil ity does not indicate that 
the test is good; but ]o^v reliability do« indicate that it is poor, that it is 
not measuring anything well and may be measuring nothing. 

Because it is much easier to determine the reliability of a test than to 
establish its validity, some test makers give more attention to reliability 
than to validity; and more mformation is published about the reliability 
than the vah’dity of their tests. Consequently, some test users conclude 
that reliability is the most important characteristic of a test and that any 
highly reliable test is a good one, which is not the case at all. Since valid- 
ity means truthfulness, \'alidity is the Erst quality to he sought in any 
test; hut reliability is a needed auxiliary. 

A number of procedures may be used for determining the reliability 
of a test The most commonly used methods are (1) correlating two sets 
of scores obtained from the same test given to the same group at dif- 
ferent times (retest reliabiUty); (2) correlaUng scores obtained on the 
same test from hvo forms of the lest, both of which are supposed to 

^ P- >=■ 

" Dailey, op. di.^ p. 78. 
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sample the same ability (equivalent-ftinn reliability); and (3) correlat 

rehabTA'’™"" ““ *«'><>'« half (splil-halt 

reliability )._ When Uie split-half method is used, the test is usually dh 

itet^ ivit? V correlating scores for the edd-nuiubered 

Items with scores for the even-numbered items. The reb'ability of the 
whole IS then estimated statisticaUy through use of the Spearman-Brown 


Tlierc IS no single standard of reliability for tests. The standaid will 
vaty, depending upon the fineness of discrimination required; but most 
authonlies a^ee with Darley:** *There is no excuse for buying a test 
whose r^abUity coefficient is less than a conelab’on of .85. As a matter 
of fact, for individual work with individual students there are plenty of 
good tests \vith reliability coefficients of .90 and up.” 

The reh'ability standard for tests to be used with groups ordinarily 
need not be so high as for tests to be used with individuals, but at times 
group tests also need to have reliabtli^ coefficients of .90 or up. Tlie 
more variable the group on which the group tests are based, the higher 
should be tlie coefficient. For example, the reliability coefficient of a test 
for use with students at more than one grade level should be higher (.90 
or above) than that of a test for use with students at the same grade level 
(.85 or above). 


Practical Aspects 

It Is not enough for a test to be valid and reb’able; it must also be 
usable. Hence, the selection of a test must be determined in part by the 
extent to which it can be used without xmdue expenditure of time, ef- 
fort, and money. Practical considerations are of special importance when 
a school has limited funds for the testing service and when tests are to be 
administered and scored by teachers. Tests that require simple directions 
to students, little supervision other than observation, and fe%v materials, 
and that ha^'e equivalent forms are die kind generally preferred. 

Some tests have one short set of directions for the entire test. Many, 
however, are broken into separate sections, each with its o\vn set of direc- 
tions and special time interval. TTie intervals vary and ordinarily are from 
one to ten minutes long. Obviously, such tests require more care in ad- 
ministering than do tests with only one set of directions and one time in- 
terval. When tests are administered by class teachers or counselors or 
other regular staff members, instead of by outsiders, and when tliey are 
given during a class period rather than during a period ordinarily used 
for study, assembly, recreation, or some other spedal activity, the stu- 
dents, in ail probability, give the tests more serious consideration and re- 
spond better than they do otherwise, 
p. 75. 
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Needless to say, ll.e significance of the test scores is 
not administered according to tl.c instiucUons given m 'he manual or if U 
is not scored properly, men many tests arc to bo scored, the rvorb slioi Id 
be done by machine if this is at all possible; for machine scoring usually 
means reduced cost and increased accuracy. Tcsls that are to be sMred 
by hand ate more likely to bo scored accurately when Uic scoring direc- 
tions are simple and clear, the scoring process is olijecUvc, the answer 
keys are complete, and the scorers are taught, not just told, how to do 
their work- Even under these conditions llicrc will very likely be some 


enors in scoring. 

The first papers scored by a beginner should be checked at once to 
discover constant errors, that is, errors made continuously because of 
misunderstanding of the scoring procedures. All other papers in tire set 
should be checked also to detect variable errors. If it is not practical to 
have all papers checked by a second person, at least every fifth or sixth 
paper should be rescored. If many errors are found in any person’s scor- 
ing, then, of course, all papers scored by that person should be checked 
by someone else. In all cases the totals for each section and for UiC whole 
test should be checked by another person. 

Two questions are frequently raised; Should teachers administer tests? 
and Should teachers score tests? 'The first question is usually asked in a 
way that implies doubt regarding the teachers* ability to do the job 
properly. The best answer to this question is probably the one given 
some years ago by McCall;** “Can teachers be trusted \%ith tests? If not, 
then teachers ought not to be trusted with 90 per cent of their present 
functions. We nmv entrust them with the far more difficult task of teach- 


ing reading, creating concepts, and building ideals, l-et us not strain at 
a gnat when we have s^vallo^ved fifty elephants.” 

Questions ^vith regard to the use of teachers as test scorers usually 
imply doubt concerning the desirability of teachers* giving their time to 
clerical work. If the school or school system does not have the clerical 
staff and other facilities needed, scoring is usually done by teachers. The 
practice is obviously not a good one in terms of economy if the teachers 
are paid salaries higher than those of clerks. Even if they are not— and 
some are not— they may not be so efficient in this type of work as clerks 
who may be able to do the job better and in less time. Some administra- 
tors justify the practice of using teachers as scoring clerks on the ground 
t^t teachers, by scoring the tests, gain an understanding of the difficul- 
ties, strengths, and weaknesses of individual students. These administra- 
tors, says Traxler,*« confuse diagnosis and scoring. “It is reasonable to 
D^W, ^ JiewsJetter, Teacim CoDege. Columbia University. 

Tr«lCT. Techniques of Guidance, p. 163. New Yort; Harper & 
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believe that both the diagnosis and the scoring will suffer if the teachers 
attention is thus divided between hvo imrclated activih’es.” 

The practice of using students as test scorers is of doubtful worth and 
in certain respects undesirable. Fe^v witers recommend it. 
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Tests: Measures of Intelligence and Achievement 


Tests have been developed for measuring various tj^p^ of behavior. 
Certain kinds, such as tests of intelligence and achievement, should be 
provided early in the guidance testing program and included for use 
with all students. Certain other lands, such as tests of special aptitudes, 
should be added gradually and may never be needed for all students in a 
particular schooL 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 

^Vhile intelligence is defined in many different ways, the tests are based 
mainly on defi^tions in terms of ability to succeed scholastically. Con- 
sequently, such tests are being referred to with increasing frequency as 
tests of “scholastic aptitude.” Even as measures of scholastic aptitude 
these tests are, in the main, restricted to the measurement of certain 
aspects of abstract intelligence. Were the tests more comprehensive meas- 
ures of general intelligence or scholastic aptitude than they are, some 
students who rank high with regard to one aspect of abstract intelligence 
might he found not to rank so high Avhh regard to other aspects or other 
types of intelligence. 

In general, abstract intelh'gence is the ability to understand ideas and 
the relationships among them. Since ideas are expressed by symbols, 
tests of intelligence commonly seek to measure the ability to comprehend 
and to use symbols. When the symbols used are words, the ability meas- 
ured is referred to as "verbal abilify ” When the symbols used are num- 
bers and such symbols as geometrical figures, the ability measured is re- 
ferred to as “numericaF or “quantitative ability.” Success in school, as 
the schools are today, is ordinarily closely related to abstract intelligence; 
so such tests do serve to indicate roughly the educational level that may 
he attained by' the individual tested. 

Intelligence tests are commonly validated against school marks or some 
similar index of school success. On die basis of such criteria th^ fie- 
36 
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quently show high vaUdily because verbal ability is the greatest con- 
I, “ commonly measured. Tests achieving 

the high vahdity, Guilford' points out, “may be the result of a vicioiif 
circle whi* has overstressed verbal abUlty to education." In order to 
gm more light on this point, he says, we need tests of scholastic aptitude 
that aje more in line with the genuine objectives of education, that is, 
tests that measure reasoning and creative ability as well as verbal ability.’ 
Such tests might not show as high validity in terms of present criteria 
for scholastic success, but the development and use of such tests might 
contribute to the improvement of education in terms of other criteria. It 
is this type of test as avcU as tests tree of “socioecoaomio bias” that Eelk* 
and some others have been trying to develop. 

Socioeconomic bias is another limitation of many intelligence tests, 
for the tests include material with which children of certain socio- 
economic groups have had more experience than those of other groups. 
Therefore, the tests are better measures of the ability of children at some 
socioeconomic levels than at others. Joe from the wrong side of the tracks 
may be just as bright as Joe from the right side of the tracks, but the 
lest data indicate otherwise, largely because the test reflects the ex- 
periences and the social environment of right-side-of-the-tmeks Joe better 
than those of wrong-side-of-the-tracks Joe. 

Nonverbal tests of intelligence have been developed for use with in- 
dividuals who do not speak English, who have some language handicap, 
who are unable to read or have a serious reading deficiency', or who 
have had limited opportunity for education. Such tests are sometimes 
used in schools to supplement verbal tests. They are probably used 
most frequently in the elementary schools. The intelligence tests used 
beyond the elementary grades are predominantly verbal in character, 
but performance or nonverbal tests are sometimes used with high-school 
students to determine their aptitude in some industrial ait course, such 
as a course in shop work or metdianical drawing. 

Certain intelligence tests are designed for use wth individuals only. 
The hvo best-kno^vn tests of this type are, perhaps, the revised StanforeJ- 
Binet Scale and the Wechsler-Bellewic InteUigence Scale. Because 
standardized upon adults as weH as upon adolescents, the Wechsler- 
Bellevue test* is more appropriate than die Stanford-Binet test for me 
with adolescents and adults. The Binet is mainly verbal in content; the 
Wechsler-BeHevue is part verbal and part perfoimance. Both are oral 

*1. P. Guilford in O. K. Buros, editor, Ycarhcck. 


Wechsler-Bellewe test. 


is standardized fw children aged five through fifteen. 
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scales; that is, they are administered in the style of an oral inlcrvimv 
The scoring of both is intricate, and at Uracs some ctee decisrons are 
left to the examiner’s judgment. To administer, score, and interpret 
tests properly, the examiner needs special training. These tests, thcreJorc, 
should never be used by workers who have not met the requirements 


for certification. 

One^core Tests. Intelligence tests may be classified into general groups 
according to the type of score or scores that they jicld. Those that p^ 
vide only a total score or only one IQ are frequently referred to as ^ the 
old type of test,” for the first intelligence tests (the Binet and the Binet- 
type scales) were of this land. Certain important group tests of tliis 
type are briefly described belo^v. 

The Otis tests (World Book Company) arc among the simplest and 
easiest and most economical to administer and to score of all tests of 
general ability. For purposes of predicting educational success they 
compare very favorably with other more intricate measures. There are 
two Otis tests in current use— the Quick-Scoring Test of Mental Ability 
and the Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability. The first is a revision 
of the second and is generally considered a better test because of certain 
improvements in its contents and scoring, but its norms arc less adequate. 
Each test has equivalent forms that cover the intermediate grades, high 
school, and college. 

The Kuhlman-Anderson Tests (Personnel Press, Inc.) contain batteries 
for all school grades, including the kindergarten, and for adults. The 
tests are arranged in nine booklets with ten tests each. They are relatively 
less dependent upon reading skill than roost other group tests and offer 
a better balance of verbal, numerical, and spatial material than most 
other group tests in their class. They are, however, much more difficult 
to administer and to score than the other tests. The timing is different 
for the various subtests, and at the lower levels some time intervals are 
as short as ten seconds. Research shows that, in comparison with others, 
these tests rank high in validity and reliability. 

The Henmon-Nelson Test of ^lenlal Ability (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany) is a good test, one constructed with care and expertness. It pro- 
vides two forms for its three batteries (elementary school, high school, 
and college). Administration is easy and requires only about thirty 
minutes. Scoring is by the Clapp-Young self-marking device (carbon- 
^y record); so an answer key is not required. The validation criteria 
for ffle test are scholastic achievement and scores on other commonly 
used mental ability. In content and standardization this test ranks 

with the better group tests and has the advantages of self-scoring and 


The Pintoer General Abflily Tests. Verbal Series (World Book Com- 
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pany) are not so easy to administer as some other group tests, hut they 
are considered among the best for school use. There are four baHeriw 
-pi^aiy, elementary, intermediate, and advanced. Each test has been 
subjected to careful statisUcal treatment, and information regardine the 
findings is given in the manual. 


The Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability (World Book Com- 
pany) is a revisi^ of the Terman Croup Test of Mental Ability, which 
was a standard intelligence test for many years. The aritlimetical and 
numerical subtests contained in the old test have been dropped, making 
the new test primarily one of verbal ability. Hence, for certain purposes 
it would need to be supplemented with some measure of quantitative 
ability. 


The Ohio Slate University Psychological Test (Science Research As- 
sociates) measures scholastic aptitude and readfag ability and is de- 
signed for use with high-school and college students and adults. This 
test and the American Council on Education Psychological Examination 
(described below) are probably the tests used most frequently for 
measuring scholastic aptitude or general intelligence at the college level. 
Both are validated against grade point averages. The norms for the 


Ohio State University Test are based upon samples of adequate size but 
drasvn mainly from one state. They do not have the national scope of the 
ACE norms. Tlie reliabilities for different fonns of both tests have been 


found consistently high. 

The Army General Classification Test, First Civilian Edition (Science 
Research Associates) is the Second World War substitute for the Army 
Alpha Test of the First World War. It measures verbal comprehension, 
numerical reasoning, and spatial relations and is designed for use with 
adolescents and adults. Because this test was developed for use with in- 
ductees (male and female ), the authors tried to omit items that might 
be affected by cultural inequalities, especially with respect to formal 
schooling. The AGCT is a self-administering test that requires about 
forty minutes. The pin-punch answer pads for the hand-scored forms 
make scoring quick and easy. The lack of adequate norms for college 
students makes this test less useful to school guidance workers than 


the two tests named in the preceding paragraph. 

Tests with Separate Scores on Verbal and Nonverbal Material. A 
second type of intelligence test seeks to measure both general intelligence 
and special aspects of intelligence, or, as sometiines stated, the general 
factor of inteUigence and certain spedalized group factors. Tests of this 
type yield hvo-part scores (language and nonlanguage) a total or 
ioss score. Some, such as the California Test of Mental Maturity, pve 
separate scores for the subtests that produce the hvo-part scores but do 
not provide norms for the interpretation of the subtest scores. 
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Because these tests give separate scores on verbal and nonverbal mate- 
rial, some writers believe that thej- have an advantage oyer the on^srorc 
tests in being more diagnostic ot special abiliUcs and disabdilics. Others 
doubt that the tests have real diagnostic value. Some are inclined not to 
believ’e that the “factors” measured by the sublets arc independent 
variables and call to question the use of three IQ‘s, stating that, if Ac 
subtests are actually independent or quasi-independent, thc^total is 
wAout meaning. Also, some protest Ac use of Ae term “factor for 
oAer Aan an ability cluster located through factor analysis (Ac isola- 
tion of traits or aptitudes Arough statistical analysis ). Tests of this group, 
bo^vever, are widely used; and some arc considered superior instru- 
ments. Among Ae b«t known arc two group tests— Ac California Test of 
Mental Maturity and Ae American Council on Education Ps)’cbological 
Examinations-and an inAvidual test— Ac Weclisler-Bcllcvuc Intelli- 


gence Scale. 

The California Test of Mental Maturity (California Test Bureau) has 
five series (preprimary, primary, clemcmtary, intermediate, and ad- 
vanced), which contain tests of memory, spatial relations, mathematical 
reasoning, logical reasoning, and verbal concepts. This test yields three 
IQ’s— language, ncalanguage, and totai There arc two ACE Psj'chological 
Examinations (Educational Testing Service), one for high-school stu- 
dents and one for college freshmen. These tests )icld two partial scores, 
Ae Q (quantitative) and Ae L (linguistic) scores, and a gross score. 
The auAors state Aat for Ae scientific and technical curricula Ac 
quantitative tests may be more significant than Ae linguistic. 

On Ae basis of some research reports, differential use of Ae Q and L 
scores does not seem warranted. The research studies of Anderson* and 
his cwwoikers, for example, show that Ae L score is a better indc.x of 
general aptitude Aan Ae Q score and that neither is a good index of 
special aptitude. The L scores have been found as satisfactory as Ae 
Q scores for predicting success in courses in science and maAematics 
and, because of Ae close relationship to reading ability, more satisfactory 
for predicting success in En^b and oAer courses that are primarily 
verM in nature. 


The Wechsler-BeHevue Intelljgence Scale is Ae individual test Aat 
belongs to this group. It ^nelds a verbal IQ. a nonverbal IQ, and an IQ 
for Ae full scale. Like Ae Q score of Ae ACE test, Ae nonverbal IQ 
of Ae Wechsler-Bellevne scale has been found to be of little value in 
predicting general scholastic success. Because Ae IQ’s derived from this 


* ^ E, Anderson et cl, "\ViIson College Stadies in Psveholow 1 A 

^ -Sierican Cotinca on kSS- 

taon Tests at tbe College Level, Journal of Ftychohgy, 14:217-326, Joty, 1942. 
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srale arc not based upon established concepu'ons of the IQ, some ertli- 

T* tut. as Freeman" says, rvhUe 

the cnhelsm may be warranted, it "does not apply to the value of the 
scale as such Tl.e test is nldcly used in psyabologieal clinies and has 
been endorsed by many elinidans as one of the most satisfactory of the 
available scales. ’ 


The authorities agree that breaking down the lest scores into its com- 
ponent parts, as is done in the California, the ACE, and the Wechsler- 
Bellevue tests, is a re^nemeat that is highly desirable; but most believe 
that mucli more study is needed before valid tests of this type can be 
developed. At present, the differential use of quantitative and verbal 
scores is held problemab'cal, the general conclusion being that these 
tests have not yet demonstrated value for diagnostic purposes and that 
the full score is to bo regarded as probably the most valid measure that 
these tests j'ield. 

Tests of Aptitude and Ability. A third type of test is represented by a 
battery of tests that measures several kinds of abilities and yields a score 
for each abilil)’ measured with norms provided for each score. These 
tests are often referred to as “aptitude and abdity tests” and may be de- 
scribed as a compromise between tests of intelUgence and tests of special 
aptitudes. They arc based on the assumption that inteUigence is not one 
aptitude or ability but a constellation of aptitudes. 

The Yale Educational Aptitude Tests (Educational Records Bureau) 
are of this group and were one of die ffrst batteries of this type devetoped. 
These tests were originally intended for selecting college students and 
forecasting college adilevement, but they are now available for use with 
high-school students. The battery contains tests designed to reveal a 
person’s relative aptitude or ability in the areas of (1) verbal facility, 
(2) linguistic ability, (3) verbal reasoning. (4) quantitative reasoning, 
(5) mathematical aptitude, (6) spatial visualizing, and (7) mechanical 
Ingenuil)’. Craivford* stales that the seven individual scores may be 
considered as having rouglily directional significance for three broad 
areas: tests (1), (2), and (3) toivard social sciences; (3), (4), and (5) 
toward pure science and mathematics; and (5), (6), and (7) toward 
applied science. , 

The utility of this type of battery in educational guidance can prob- 
ably be best shosvn thiough an illustration taken from Crawfords re- 
port. Fignre 1 represents the actual graph of scores made by one student 
-John Doe. The percentile scale shows the standing of each score m 
■ F S Freeman, Theory end Traatce of rsjehobgtei Toting, p. 168. Nbv Fotk: 

? bSu. Fowromns Cnifcso 
139. New Haven: Yale Universi^ Press. 1946. 
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^ of te per cent of aU score, that it excels. The intcrpretaUon' of 
these scores is given as follows: 

Portrayinv an inamdnaVs test profile fa this manner makes « “ 

Us ^nS!; to evaluate relative promise for vanous upperK:lass majors wh.ch 



Fic- 1. Profile graph showing indhridaal performance on educational aptitude tests. 
(A. B. Cranford and T. S. Bamftam, Forecariing CoUese Aeditecement, p. 14L 
N’fnc iloten: Yale UnJcmtfy Press, 1946. Re^oduced hy permission of the 
publithcTs.) 


the student may be considering. Thus John Doe ranks v^ithin the top 5% or 
10* of his class on all three veibal-linguisUc tests and nearly at the 70th per- 
centile in quantitative reasoning. \Vlnle less outstanding in mathematics, he 
should be competent to handle that subject, since bis aptitude therefor is 
slightly above the class average. On the other hand, he is likely to find me- 
chanical drawing and engineering troublesome. He would cer tainly not be 
* Jbid^ p. 142. 
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maJdng the most ftuitfal use of his imdoukeil talents by putsulng techno- 
logical studies. 0{ course John need not concentrate In English or foreign Ian- 
guages just because liis top scores lie in that general area; if more interested in 
governinent, Wstor)-, economics philosophy, for example, he should be ablo 
(from this evidence) to obtain honors tlierein with requisite application. 

To carry this illustralh-e case further, let us suppose fliat Jofm's first term 
p-ades are: English B. history C, Spanish D, mathematics C, chemistry D. He 
is then obviously not performing at all up to scholastic capadlj'. Why not, of 
course, the data fail to reveal; but the fact remains. A student might, tlirough 
lack of interest or physical malaise during the test sessions, fail to do Justice 
to his aplihides as measured by such a battery; that is, he could male a de- 
cidedly poorer test record than properly represents his real capacities. But he 
cannot even by chance make a substantially better one. This particular John 
Doe is a very able lad, especially in certain fields. The contrast between his 
profile and the grades postulated above xvould give a dean or counselor defi- 
nite, objective proof of the students academic lethargy. John may prefer to 
exert indubitable talents along other lines— "hceb’ng" the college daily, speak- 
ing at political meetings, reatling independently, maJang touchdos^ns or per- 
haps Just having fun. So long as be keeps out of serious trouble and obtains 
reasonably acceptable marb, it seems to be the inafienable privilege of an 
American college student, if he so chooses, to regard the pursuit of learning 
as secondary to other goals. Yet John canimt, in the face of such e\-idcnce, 
claim inabllUy to do superior classroom u'Ork; and his counselor can at least 
moke ft clear that he isn’t being fooled a bit by spedous protestations of ear^ 
nest endeavor. 

Another aptitude and abilit)’ batter}' that is being used in high schools 
and junior colleges is the Differential Aptitude Tests (Psychological 
Corporation). Integrated in this battery arc tests of verbal reasoning, 
numerical ability, abstract reasoning, space relations, meclianical rc-ason- 
ing, clerical speed and accuracy', and language usage (spelling and 
sentences). Alternate forms are available for retesting purposes. Tlje total 
time requirement is about three hours, but tlie tests may be administered 
in two or three sessions. 

Guilford and Zimmerman consider such a baiter}- of unique t«ts 
(tests designed to rtteasun? independent factors) to be the most effective 
and economical for guidance purposes. Tlicy hope to prepare eventually 
a complete batter}’ of about twenty tests. At present the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Aptitude Sun-ey (Sheridan Supply Co.) contains swen 
terts: verbal compreheiulon, general leasaning, mrmcrical opera mar, 
perceptual speed, spatial orientatiorr, spatial visuali^tion, “"'J 
«1 knesvledge. This battery is for mre ssith grades 9 
preset only rrorros for men college students arc available. It is ospecled 

dial others ^vill be added soon. » i ,• i c-nriatronal 

Another battery that is very nsefnl fa the educaUonal and s-neatronal 
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imidance of adolcsccnls and youth is the United States 
Service General ApUtude Test Battery. This battery was 
counseling rather than selection purposes, hut its use is 
stricted to the Employment Service. In many communities, „u,. wv.., ...- 
school and state employment people work in close cooperaUon; and 
arrangements can be made for high-school students to receive Irating and 
vocational counseling service through tlic cmplo)Tnent scrx'icc ofucc. 
Also, in certain situations and under certain conditions the battery of tests 
is released for use in high schools and junior colleges. Tliese tests arc 
subjected to continuous study, and so revisions may be expected. 

The Chicago Tests of Primary Abilities (Science Research Associates) 
are also a diHerential aptitude battery but are unlike the others in basic 
theory'. They are designed to measure six independent factors: verbal 
meaning, word fluenej*, reasoning, memory', number, and space. Thurs- 
tone* says that the objective in constructing the tests was to develop tests 
in which tiiere is a hea%y saturation of a primary factor with other factors 
being minimized. Some other authorities doubt that special abilities can 
be assessed through tests as short as the ones in the Chicago PMA 
battery; and some, such as Crawford,® do not consider the tests suffi- 
ciently “pure." Burt” finds that *the 'composite score* for each primary 
ability has fairly high saturations (often as much as .57 or .59) for other 
abilities, as well as for the particular ability which it is intended to 
measure” While the research reports do not indicate that the Chicago 
tests are of high practical value for guidance purposes, the tests are seen 
as trail blazers that are opening the way for intelligence tests that are 
more refined and valid than any we now have. 

In student personnel work intelligence tests are used chieSy for dis- 
covering the superior students, for appraising a student’s chance at suc- 
cess in particular educational and vocational programs, for learning the 
extent to which a student is applying himself to his school work, and for 
detemuning relative importance of deficiencies in background knowledge 
and mental ahUity and lack of industry as primary reasons for a students 
failure. Conclusions are not based, however, on test scores alone; other 
eridence is also considered. 


; Employment 
dc\'elopcd for 
generally rc- 


The tests named above are only a few examples of the several kinds of 
mtelligence or scholastic aptitude tests currently available. The lists given 
here and in the follms-ing chapters do not include aH acceptable tests of 
the kinds desenbed. There are other good tests which are not named and 
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«■<= ““i-™ of sohool con^ittecs 
on l^g. Nor ^ ^ needed mfonnaBon given here about the tests svhieh 
are discussed. Before any test is seriously considered for adopHon a 
specimen test should be carefully studied, the information given in the 
manual eramined; and, as stressed in the closing section of the next 
Chapter, other sources of iuformatioa should be consulted. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

When achievement tests are being selected, both curricular and statis- 
tical validity should he considered. Curricular validity is the extent to 
which tlae test content is representative of the course content. Some test 
makers do not offer information regarding the validity of their achieve- 
ment tests because they believe that the ^^lidity must be determined in 
terms of the objectives of the sdiool in which tlie tests are used. 

A high correlah'on \vith a criterion is not always sufficient evidence fliat 
a test is a good measure of the achievement supposedly defined by the 
criterion because the criterion itself may be low in validity or reliability 
or both. Some teaching, for example is largely factual in nature, stressing 
verbal memory rather than comprehension ond appreciation, Many 
achievement tests are also factual in nature^ being tests of verbal memojy 
and neglecting or omitting the measurement of attitudes, appreciation, 
critical discrimination, analysis and synthesis of materials, ability to apply 
knowledge, creativity, and the like. Such tests and such teacliing correlate 
very highly. Unfortunately, when such tests arc used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of teaching, they help to foster such teaching; for they in- 
fluence both the classroom methods of teachers and the study habits of 
students, if preparation for the tests becomes a major objective. 

Adiievement tests are being improved through acceptance of a broad 
concept of validity based upon acceptance of broad educational objec- 
tives. More and mote curricular validity is being thought of m terms of 
expected or desired reactions on the part of students, and course objec- 
tives are being considered in terms of the kind of behavior expected as 
well as in terms of knowledge and skills. Intangibles are, of course, far 
more difficult to test as weU as to teach th.in are tangibles; but that in- 
tangibles as weU as tangibles can be measured \%tis demonstrated by some 
educators who participated in the Eight Tear Study of the P/t^ewn-e 
Education AssociaUon. Certain reports” on the experimental study shmv 
that definite progress was made in measuring understanding, ability to 
me inform.x(ton, aad diangrs in ntUludcs and bdiefs. Test, ware dev 
voloped dial require students to gcneralire frnin data dran-n from tbe 

"E. B. Smlll,. n. W. Tyler, and 
Studtmf Trogrea: Adccniures in Amtricen Education. \ol ■ 

& Brothers, 194^ 
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physical sciences and the social studies, to use facts and 
gaining sdentiEc phenomena, to draw inferences from siibicct mattc^ 
a?d to apply social-sLnce generaliaaUons to sprafic Mluatrom. Anothw 
esample of tests that attempt to measure more than dismctc rtcnM o 
formftion and routine shill is the Watson-Glaser Test of Criticaljnunkinj, 
(World Booh Company), which is arranged in two batteries- discmmi- 
nation in reasoning” and “logical reasoning.” 

Achiev’ement tests for elementar)' schools arc ordinarily in the form ot a 
battery of tests. Some batteries, such as the Modem School Achic\'cmcnt 
Tests (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University), 
are single batteries covering all clcmenlar^-'School grades. Others arc 
series of overlapping batteries for different grades. Probably Ujc best 
known and most used tests of tins tj-pc arc the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests 
of Basic Skills (Science Research Associates), the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests (World Book Company), the California Achic\'ement Tests 
(California Test Bureau), and the Stanford Achicv’cmcnt Test (World 
Book Company). 

Hundred of achie^'ement tests have been de\'eloped for use in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. Most measure information and routine skills 
in some subject- Some of the more recently published tests measure 
achievement in broad subject fields rather than in specific course areas, 
being, for example, tests of mathematics rather than tests of arithmetic or 
algebra or geometry and tests of social studies rather than tests of the 
history of a particidar nation or dWes or sociolog)*. The Iowa Tests of 
Educational De\*elopinent and some of the Cooperative Achievement 
Tests are of this type. 

The Cooperative Tests (Cooperative Test Division, Educational Test- 
ing Service) are generaUy held to be of superior quality. The)' are pri- 
marily tests of information and sldlls. In addition to separate tests of 
achievement in the major academic subject fields in high schools and 
colleges, the Cooperative Tests include two series of General Achieve- 
ment Tests ferr grades 10 throu^ 12. The first series includes tests of 
general proficiency in the fields of social studies, natural sciences, and 
mathematics. The second senes consists of more factual tests in the same 
subject fields. Two tests that cot across subject boundaries have been de- 
veloped for college students. They are the Cooperative Contemporaiy 
Affairs Test and the Cooperative General Culture Tests. 

The publish^ of the Cooperative Tests also publish some of the in- 
strumrats developed through the Eight Year Study and referred to above 
-the In eqiretetion of Data Test designed for measuring ability to per- 
emve relahomlups and to recognize limitations in data, tests of applica- 
tion of p^ciples in science, a test of appreciation of Hterature. and a test 
of logical reasoning. 
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pe Iowa Placemenl EiaminaHons (State University of Iowa) are 

Test “> Iw of high quaBty. Like fte Cooperative 

Tests, tliey ate ^ed m colleges for selection purposes and as aids fn fresh- 
man guidance. They were developed for use with high-school seniors and 
college freshmen; and so. unlike the Cooperative Tests, they are not 
V ety satisfactory for use below the twelfth grade. These tests indude two 
Mnes that cover the major academic fields. The tests contained in the 
training senes are primarily achievement tests, svhereas those in the apU- 
lude series are in some rays more tests of general intelligence or scholas- 
tic aptitude than tests of educational achievement. 


Tlie Iowa Tests of Educational Development (Science Research Asso- 
ciates) wore onglnally developed for the “fall testing program” of the 
Iowa high schools. This battery is based on extensive research and was 
developed to replace the subject examination program which, according 
to Lindquist,” \vas found inadequate because of certain limitations; (1) 
failure to give information concerning common traits or diaractea^stfcs 
because all students did not tahe same tests (enrolled in different 
courses, students took only the tests given in those courses); (2) failure 
to provide regularly evidence of achievement in particular areas (if, for 
example, a student was not enrolled any year in a sociahstudies course, 
he Was not examined that year in sodal studies); (3) undue emphasis 
upon the immediate objectives of a particular subject; (4) stress upon 
temporary outcomes as opposed to the more lasting ones; (5) neglect of 
the effects of out-of-class experiences, incidental learning, and self-educa- 


tion; and (6) failure to show relative improvement in growth in varioiis 


areas. 

The Imva tests are o compromise between tests of scholastic aptitude 
and tests of educational acliievemcnt in much the same w’ay that the 
Differential Aptitude tests are a compromise between tests of general 
intelligence and tests of special aptitudes, "nie Iowa tests have two series, 
one for high school and one for college. Hie bigh-sdiool series includes 
a lest of the student’s ability to express himself effectively and correctly in 
written English; tests of abih'ty to interpret reading materials in three 
fields (social studies, natural sdences, and Uterature); a test of ability to 
use sources of informatioa; tests of general verbal abihty, of understand- 
ing of basic social concepts, of goieral background informaUon in the 
natural sciences, and of quantitative thinking or general mathematical 


These tests 2e designed for use in grades 9 through 13, but dilE- 
culty level has been found sommvhal high for the ninth grade and some- 


tion, pp. 17-S3. Washington: American Conned on education. ISSl. 
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what low for the thirteenth. On the whole, Uiis battery has been well 
received and is rated by some authoriUcs as being among the best lor use 
in the senior high school. Because these tests arc tests of understanding 
as well as of factual information and stress thinking raUicr Uian mcinor)-, 
they are useful aids in placing in high-school and college classes students 
whose education has been interrupted by military service. 

In spite of recent improvements made in educational achievement tests, 
especially in batteries developed for use with high-school students, 
strong criticisms continue to be made against aebievement tests. Tlie 
tests do not, the critics say, cover the course objectives or course content 
sufficiently well, failing to cover, for example, the laboratory and Celd 
experiences which many courses provide. Also, state the critics, the tests 
fail to measure such important outcomes as favorable orientation toward 


a subject and the social benefits derived from class discussions. 

The tests that are supposedly based upon acceptance of broad educa- 
tional objectives arc criticized for not showing greater improvement over 
traditional achievement tests. Wiilc the Cooperative General Culture 
Tests, for example, are hailed by some critics as much needed innovations, 
as tests that cut across subject boundaries, they are severely criticized by 
others for not disregarding course boundaries and for being no more than 
a collection of information items. Some reviewers complain that these 
tests are not satisfactory' measures of general culture because they fail to 
cover, except incidentally, the important areas of social, family, and 
vocational orientation and adjustment; do not cover sufficiently well 
philosophy, religion, personal and community health; and do not contain 
items that require a grasp of relationships, implications, and trends and a 
display of critical discrimination. Others, hmvever, consider the tests a 
good start toward the development of tests that are in line with modem 
education, acknowledge the difficulties involved in developing the kind' 
of test intended, and believe that new tests will eventually follow that 
will give students a better opportunity to apply their school learning to 
significant contemporary' developments. 

Standardized tests of achiev’ement in specific subjects are criticized 
even more severely than tests of general educational achievement. Most 
tests for example, in the field of English (tests of vocabulary, reading, 
English usage, and literature), are considered too narro^v or limited. In 
graeral, tesU of English are found not to measure ability to use English 
^ectively but to measure, instead, abfiity to recognize correct English. 
Th^ are more often tests of mechanical form than tests of literary com- 
prehension and appreciation and are held inadequate because they ap- 
pear more tests of quickness of perception than tests of broad grasp and 
depth of penetration. Most vocabulary tests provide mainly infonnation 
regardmg a studrats abUity to recognize synonyms; they give little in- 
fonnabon about his functioning vocabulary or his ability to deal \vith 
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eadiog tests do not separate scores for rate and 
so the total score for a fast inaccurate reader may 
for a slow accurate reader. 

■nie way in which the questions are presented limits the value of many 
probably most, tests. Even in the best tests, for example, students are 
iisually instructed to select tlie right ansxver from a number of given items, 
^t is the examinee s task," Freeman” points out, “only to select certain of 
these as being correct or sounder or more relevant than others. There is 
nollimg creative, original, or spontaneous in such a task; individual criti- 
cal thinking is reduced, often to a minimum." 

With all their defects, however, achievement tests are not without 
value. Not to include some of the best ones in the guidance testing pro- 
gram would be unwise. Not to use them cautiously and with full aware- 
ness of their limitations would be even more un^vise. While well- 
constructed teachet’made evaluation devices can generally yield better 
information than standardized achievement tests regarding the progress 
of the students in a particular class toward achievement of certain objec- 
tives, standardized achievement tests are useful aids for diagnosing a 
student’s specific learning needs, for identifying his relative strengths and 
weaknesses, /or studying his progress, and /or predicting his success in 
particular curricula. In some colleges achievement tests are being used 
not only for selecting students and for guiding them in their choice of 
curricula and courses but also for placing students in refresher courses 
and in advanced courses.” This practice helps to decrease the number of 
students who fail and, by doing away with undesirable duplication, helps 
to save time and to prevent boredom for some students. 


words. Finally, many r 
for comprehension; and 
be higher than the score 
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CHATTER 4 


Tests: Measures of 

Special Aptitudes, Interests, and Personality 


Measures of special apHtudes, inleresls, and personality are generally 
added to a school guidance testing program after tests of intelligence OTd 
achievement and are frequently provided for some students only rather 
than for all. 


TESTS OF SPECIAL APTITUDES 

According to some authorities, such as Bingham' and Freeman,* apti* 
tude tests are tests that will predict success to some degree. Good per- 
formance on the test is considered to be evidence that success in the work 
or activity \%ill follow specialized training. Bingham stated that the con- 
cept of aptitude rests upon three assumptions which he summarized as 
follows;* 

An individuoTs potenlialifies are not dU equaJlij strong. One can learn to do 
per tain things more easily and belter than other things, and can develop greater 
interest and satisfaction in some lands of acti\ity than in others. 

Indiziduals differ one from another in their potentialities. 

Many of these differences are relatively stable. They tend to persist. Any 
changes which subsequently take place in an individual’s potentialities occur 
wthin limits imposed by his present constitution. 

In stating that aptitudes arc relatively constant, Bin^am did not imply 
that changes do not take place, hut instead, that “changes are seldom 
sudden and that they will occur wi thin limits which can often be ascer- 
tained in adv'ance.” 

The differences between individuals are more frequently narrow’ dian 

'W. V. Bingham. Aptitudes and AplUude Testlns. p. 72 New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. ^ 

* F. S. Freeman, Theory and Practice of Psychological Testins. p 262. New York; 

Henry Holt and Company, Ina, 1950. ^ 

* Bingham, op. cit., p. 24. The italics are in the original 
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wide. ^Vith respect to almost any measiu^e ability most individuals 
differ very little from the average of die general population. Relatively 
few individuals arc found at either limit of die range. Tliis tendency of the 
abilities of individuab in a representative population to cluster around 
the average for that group, Bingham pointed out, "is matched by a similar 
tendency for the different abilities of a single individual to cluster about 
hb own average." 


Super.* states Uiat any definition of aptitude used as the basb for scien- 
tific study should be in terms of four characteristics: specificity, unitary 
composition, facilitltion of learning some activitj’ or type of activity, and 
constancy. He summarizes evidence to show that an aptitude is a dberete 
unitary diaracteristie closely related to success in a particular occupa- 
tion. In short, he holds the "scientific concept of aptitude important t o 
vocations" as opposed to tlie "p opular co ncept of aptitude fw a voca-- 
tTon. it, for example, we say Uial a student has ilousiderable aptitude for 
lawT^ve mean Uiat he apparently has certain traits and abilities that 

qualify him for success in law. Here we use tlie term aptitude according 

to the popular concept. If, on the other hand, we say tljat the student ^s 
skill in logic, we are saying that he has one of Uie specialized apHtudes 
important In law. an apUhide that is important in other occupations also. 
Here we use the term “aptitude" according to the scientific concept. 

In developing aptitude tests, the test makers usually follow one of two 
procedures. Ac«rding to the firstmelhod, Ae parUcuIor occopaUon or 
activity for which aptitude is trBTSwed is ‘ 

are then devised for revealing the component abJiUes. Tins meftod fa 
perhaps best illustrated by miniature tests desired for measuring me^ 
chanical .-iptitude. Such tests ate small-scale tasks that involve abdihes 
whicli ore the same as or similar to the ones reqmred for the performance 
Tab mrhcular svork or activity for which aptitude is bemg measured 
Ttetv^e of test is often useful for selecting svoikers. It is not very nsefid 
St;eisenn.wm™ 

sMkr“proXes are mofe useful because less time-cousuming and less 
uie second 

are analyzed into the coraponen j™|„„ed lor mrasuiing each lac- 
RelaUvely ac^rdance with its importance 

tor. Each test IS given luaividually the tests 

to success m the success in a particular activity or 

may not be very ''“'"'V'” ? . dye a good basis for predicUon. 

field, but all or a number combmed do give g , , 


•D. E. Super. AppmWug S'” 

3. 59-61. New York: Harper &Brotliers, 194 . 
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Standard batteries of tests developed according to 
eedure for which norms can be developed for varrons 
are among the recent developments in tests. Perlraps 
battery is *e United States Employment Servree General Aptitude 
Batted' which yields data on a number of factors and measures most ot 
the aptitudes isolated to date. Bcfercnce has already been made m the 
section on intelligence tests to this battery and to two similar batteries 
the Differential ApUtude Tests and the Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude 
Survey-that are intended for use with high-school and college students. 
Although only a relatively ferv aptitude batteries have been developed tor 
use in student personnel work, others are in the process of being de- 
veloped and will, no doubt, be available before long. 

In school guidance work aptitude batteries are in general more 
ful than tests of aptitude for specified activities, such as the tests described 
below. Use of the latter type is, however, desirable at times for supple- 
menting data from a standard battery or from other sources. The specific 
combination of tests to be used in a particular case will always depend 
upon the nature of the problem presented by the student concerned. 

Tests of Clerical Aptitude. The factors found to be most important to 
success in clerical work are general intelligence and speed and accuracy 
in perceiving numerical and verbal similarities. The requirement with 
respect to intelligence varies with the level of responsibility of the par- 
tic^r job. As a rule, tests of clerical aptitude are tests of perceptual 
speed. While a lack of clerical aptitude is indicated by a poor performance 
on such tests, positive aptitude for a clerical occupation other than the 
most routine, as Bingham* pointed out, calls for more than perceptual 
speed. Abilities with regard to English usage, spelling, vocabulary, hand- 
writing, and arithmetic are also important Hence, data from tests of 
clerical aptitude need to be supplemented with data from intelligence 
tests and tests of achievement in English and arithmetic. 

The test generally held most acceptable is the one that Bingham de- 
scribed some years ago as “the most useful single supplement to the test 
of general intelligence” for measuring clerical aptitude— the Minnesota 
Clerical Test (Psychological Corporation). It is a group test in two parts 
that together require fifteen minutes— eight minutes for number compari- 
son and seven minutes for name comparison. Performance on the test is 
not closely related to scholastic aptitude and does not seem to be affected 
significantly by experience or training. When combined with an intel- 
ligence test, it is useful for estimating an individual’s chanC^ at success 
in the clerical field, especially at the lower levels of routine 'work. 

V “The Nw USES General Aptitude Test Battery,” Journal of Ap- 

plied Ptucholoffj. 31:372-376, August, 1947. 

• Bingham, op. cit., p. .3^?., 
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The Minnesota Clerical Test was first designed for adult use and 
standardized on adults. Later it ^vas made applicable for use \vith junior- 
and senior-high-school students. Super' recommends that it be used 
cautiously with adolescents. Because of the lack of sufficient information 
regarding the effects of maturation on test perfonnance, he suggests use 
of adult occupational norms for high-school juniors and seniors and use 
of grade norms wth lower-class students when the test is used for pur- 
poses of curricular guidance rather than of job placement. Other tests 
have been developed for use with high-school students that are more 
comprehensive measures of clerical aptitude than the Minnesota test, but 
research studies have not shown Uiem to be superior. 

Tests of Mechanical Aptitude and Dexterity. MecIianicaJ aptitude is 
a complex of a number of factors: spatial visualization, perceptual speed, 
mechanical information, and, perhaps, manual dexterity. Some authorities, 
such as Traxler,® group together tests of mechanical aptitude and manual 
dexterity. Super,® however, summarizes evidence to show that manual 
dexterity has been demonstrated to be unimportant to mechanical success. 
He, thwefore, groups tests of manual dexterity separately and uses the 
lemi "manual derterWes" to distinguish the hvo types-fine and gross. 

Super considers in detail three tests of manual destcriUcs! the hlinne- 
sota Bate of Manipulation Test (Educational Test Bureau), the O’Qinnor 
Finger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests (C. H. Stoelting and Co.), the Pm- 
due Pegboard (Science Hesearch Associates). He presents “e facte that 
lead him to conclude that the O'Connor Dexterity tests are helpful srith 
students who are considering srork in which skill with the h.m^ or 
precision or speed in svrist and linger movements is important Regarding 
the role of the Minnesota test in school guidance programs, however, be 
says:*® 

may enter such work, as suggested by malcinc of ded- 

staL). The test iWII no, be mar™ ^.e other 

ht"I7ve“s™e® im^gS t » »«• 

ters upon new e-xperiences. , , , 
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(2) paper-and-pencfl tests in svhich tile responses arc given 


““■^'Minnesota Mechanical Assemhly Test (Marietta Apparatus Com- 
pany) and the Minnesota Spatial RdaUons Test (MaMtta Apparatus 
Company) are good examples of the performance tests. Tlie Mechanical 
Assembly test was constructed for use with junior-high-school students 
as a means for predicting success in shop courses. The test material 
includes 33 mechanical objects, each of which is to be assembled within 
a specified time limit, which varies with the object. A worker needs 
special training in the use of this test, for it is not an easy one to ad- 
minister. Since performance on the test has been found to be affected by 
maturation and experience, the lest is more useful with early adolescents 
than with older subjects. The second test, the Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions Test, consists of four form boards into which parts are to be fitted. 
Like the first test, it is designed primarily for use with individuals rather 
than with groups and intended for helping to place students in shop and 
trade courses. 

Paper-and-pencU tests are much less costly than performance tests in 
both time and materials because they make group administration easy. 


To a certain extent these tests are also measures of abstract intelligence; 
for pictures and words are used, instead of mecbanical equipment; and 
all manipulations must be made mentally. This type of test is illustrated 
by the revised Minnesota Paper Form Board (Psychological Corpora- 
tion), which presents in printed form the same tj^e of problems con- 
tained in the performance test— the Nfinnesota Spatial Relations Test. 
In order to select from five geometric figures the one that is made with 
the disassembled parts presented with each of the 64 sets of figures, the 
subject must assemble the parts mentally, instead of by hand. 

*Ihis test has been found helpful wth students who are considering 
trade courses and technical curricula, such as engineering and dentistry. 
Its value, however, is more negative than positive in that the test is more 
useful for directing students away from rather than to^vard such courses 
and curricula. High performance does not necessarily indicate success, 
for other toils must be considered, but low performance does indicate 
that selection of a particular course or curriculum may not be wise. 

Other paper-and-pencil tests that have proved useful in helping stu- 
dents to select trade courses and technical curricula are ( 1) the MacQuar- 
rie Test for Mechanical Ability (California Test Bureau), which measures 
e)'e-hand CM^ation, spatial visualization, and perceptual speed and 
accuracy; (2) the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test (Psycho- 
logical (^iporaUon), which measures mechanical comprehension rather 
than tool mformation; and (3) the 0*Hourke Mechanical Aptitude Test, 
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Junior Grade (Psychological Coiporab'on), which measures tool infor- 
mation and mechanical comprehension. 

Tests of Aptitude in Art and hfusic. Appraisal of a student’s perform- 
ance in art or music is, in general, a better basis for judging his chances 
at success in the field than is appraisal of his performance on a test for 
aptitude in art or music. Such tests, however, do serve at times as tlie 
means of locating students who should be encouraged to explore their 
possible talent in the field. Then too, as wth tests of meclunical aptitude, 
the tests tliat are reasonably reliable measures of the functions in art or 
music that they are designed to measure have salue when they indicate 
that an individual will not profit to any great degree from further instruc- 
tion because he lacks certain abUities that arc required for success in 
the field. 

There are, in general, two types of tests of aptitude in music: (1) 
measures of the auditory perceptions believed to be required for success 
in music, and (2) measures of musical achievement and education. Prob- 
ably the best-known and most widely used test of the first tj'pe is the 
revised Seashore Measuresof Musical Talent (Psychological Corporation), 
which are phonographically presented tests of sLt aspects of auditory 
discrimination: pitch, loudness, rhythm, time, timbre, and tonal memorj'. 
There are separate tests for unselected penons and for musicians and stu- 
dents of music. The Drake Musical Memory Test (Public ScIjooI Pub- 
lishing Co. ) and the Interval Discrimination Test ( University of Indiana ) 
are aSo measures of auditory percepUon. Tlie second l)pe of musical 
aptitude test measures ability in sight reading and knowledge of tcclmica 
tenns, theory, harmony, and the like. Tire Ktrahvasser-nuch Tea, of 
Musical Accomplislimcnt (State Umrersity of Iowa) and lire kvralwassCT 
Test of Musical InformaHon (Stale University of Iowa) rlluslratc this 

'^ffierent basic abilities are nreasnred by the st^tod tests of 

in art. The Meier Art J..dgment Test (Bureau of Educalrona! Resea^. 

and Service. State University of Iowa) is. 

lire of aesthetic judgment and apprcaalion. Tlie knauber Art Abiht) T 


tails of perspective, proportion, 
imagination. 


'toVnei Bre tesU 

measures of certain functions mv rrliiblc measures 

tests of musical aptitude, for exanip e. are ' j measure fairly 

of certain auditory functions: and some art aptitude tests me 
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weU certain capacities, such as the perception of perspective, which are 
important in art. The tests do not, however, show how good an indindual s 
performance would he in eomplex situations that require ahihtics other 
Sian those tested; hut this is a limitation of standard tests in general. 

Tests of Aptitude in the Professions. Tests have been devised for meas- 
uring aptitude in certain professions, such as law, medicine, en^necring, 
and teaching. These tests are used mainly for screening candidates for 
admission to a college or university offering professional training. In some 
cases use of the test is restricted to the colleges and universities that have 
institution memhership in a particular professional association. ^ 

Basically these tests are measures of general ability and achievement. 
Aptitude tests for medical students, for example, are tests of visual 
memory, memory for content, scientific vocabulary, comprehension of 
medical materials, logical reasoning, and ability for quantitative thinlcing. 
Tests of aptitude for the study of law measure accurate recall, reading 
comprehension of legal material, sldll in logic, and reasoning by analogy 
and by analj^is. In such tests, as Freeman'^ says, "the form of mental 
actirity being tested is the same as in any other field, but the content is m 
part specialized,” being wei^ted with the ty’pes of materials and prob- 
lems associated with medicine, law, engineering, or some other profession, 
in accordance with the intended use of the test. 

Usually the criterion for the \'alidity of professional aptitude tests is 
success in professional studies rather dran success in the profession. The 
criterion is a narrow one but a useful one, for professional training is a 
hurdle that must be scaled before the profession can be entered. How*- 
ever, as already pointed out, success in professional studies has high 
validity as an immediate criterion but not as an ultimate one. Scholastic 
success coupled with low’ social adjustment may not lead to success in 
professional practice. Success in both professional training and profes- 
sional practice requires high general intelligence and certain personality 
traits as well as the possession of certain special abilities. Information 
about a students performance on a scholastic aptitude test or a differ- 
ential aptitude battery, about bis previous school achievement, and about 
bis inter^t in the profession w-ffl together provide a fairly good index of 
a students chance at being admitted to the professional training program 
of his choice. 

Tests of Aptitude for Specific School Subjects. Tests have also been 
de>’eloped for measuring aptitude for specified school subjects and, in 
paitiailar, aptitude in mathematics and languages. Designed according 
to differrat patterns and standardized on widely different groups, they 
do not offer a very good basis for educational guidance because it is 
difficult to compare data from one test vn\h data from another. In the 

” Fregmaa, op. cit., p. 29i 
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znaio, tests of scholastic aptitude aod of educatioDal achievement are 
more satisfactory than tests of aptitude in specific subjects for predicting 
success in the major academic fields. Achievement tests that are part of 
a comprehensive battery prove more useful for this purpose than separate 
tests because single tests are ordinarily Independent units which have 
been standardized on different groups. 


MEASURES OF INTERESTS 

Since success in school and vocational work is determined by interest 
or motivation as well as by ability, tests of academic and vocational in- 
terests are useful in student personnel work. Interest howev er, cannot 
be measured as an independent entity because it is re lated to general, 
intelli gence a rid special aptitudes an d is detennined m part by the indi- 
viduals social environment and his o p po^nity to explore d i fferent kinds 
of^ activities. It is this complexity, no doubt, that led Greene'* to assert in 
tEeTirst edition of his book that “actually there is no measurable thing 
called an interest or motive but only a series of acts toward or away from 
some goal." 

After reviewing tlie research studies on the nature of interests. Super 
concludes from the facts presented that "an objecBve theory would recog- 
nize the fact of multiple eausaUon, the principle of interaction, and the 
joint contribuUons of nature and nurture." He presents a summary state- 
ment of such a theory that includes the foHmving:** 

Interest, are the product of interaction between 
endocrine factors, on the one hand, and oppor^J’ and ” 

the nflrer. Some of the dung, a person does well '>'^8 j s 
mastery or the approval of ** identiiicalion. he patterns 

things his associates do apF^' <" ^ 0 heBls ihe pattern reasonably weB 
heM“Z “IfrutL"! another id.nUhc.Uon mrd dm,e,op an- 
other self-concept and interest pattern. 

Because a standardized interest 

taUve comparison of the strength of an interest 

others, a standard mveutory sl^ „„ 5 eJ„re such as tlie interviesv. 
more clearly than some a student to make a systematic 

Interest inventories are usefd for p g courses, voca- 

approach to his problem of choi ( providing teachers and 

tions, recreaddnal aotiviUeu, and the hire). P o 

”E. B. Greene, ^ ' 

Odyssey Press, Inc., 1941. The Italics 

“ Super, op. cit.. Chap. 16. 
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counselors with information regarding the student's preferences and 
aversions, and for helping them to acquire a better understanding of the 
student's problems of choice and his need for further information anti 


exploratory experiences. 

Although inventories of vocational interests are the type most ire- 
quently used, inventories of nonvocational interests are also available. 
Three examples of the nonvocational interest inventories are (1) the 
J!?regory Academic Interest Inventory (Sheridan Supply Co.), which is 
"desired to serve as a means for measuring and comparing the interests 
of students in various college curricula; (2}^e Interest Index (Educa- 
tional Testing Service), which was developed through the Eight Year 
Study and consists of items in 14 categories of interest and is intended 
to help students to choose their courses, curricula, and extracurricular 
activities, and (^the Ku der Preference Bc cordr-Eersonal (Science Re- 
search Assodates), which measures preferences for five different lands 


of personal and sodal activities. 

The usefulness of vocational interest tests with high-school students 
has been questioned because changes in interes ts occur during a doles- 
cence. 'H iere is evidence, however, that the interest patterns of adoles- 
centi""are not so imstable as has been commonly thought but are sub- 
stantially permanent The evidence indicates that interest patterns begin 
to take form in early adolescence, begin to resemble the interests of 
adults by age fourteen or fifteen, and are becoming fairly well crystal- 
lized by the close of the hi^-school years. The changes that take place 
throu^ the exploratory experiences of the high-school years seem, in the 
main, to be changes in the way of clarification, development, and elab- 
oration; or, as stated more concisely by Super,’® “for most persons adoles- 
cent exploration is an awakening to something already there.” 

The two most useful vocational interest inventories are the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (Stanford University Press), in which the in- 
terests of adults engaged in different occupations are used as norms, and 
the Kuder Preference Record— Vocational (Sdence Research Assodates)j 
in which the relative liking for various types of activities is measured. 
These two instruments are based upon extensive study and research and 
are commonly judged superior to the other vocational interest tests cur- 
rently available. 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank has separate blanks for men and 
women, each of which contains 400 items that deal wiih occupations, 
school sub]^, amusements, activities, types of people, habits or traits, 
and office m organizations. At the present time the blank for men can 
be scored for 39 occupations and the one for women for 25. Scores for 
other occupations may be expected because the research on this test is 
'•Ibid. 
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contouous. The blanks cover occupaUons at and above the skilled level 
wth the clerfeal, managerial, and professional occupations being em- 
phasized. Research shows that the scores obtained from the Strong 
blanks are significant indices of interest patterns, that occupational groups 
at the higher levels are differentiated by the scores, and that there Is a 
significant relationship behveen the mventoried interests and such criteria 
as completion of professional training, achievement or success in an oc- 
cupation, and vocational stability in terms of staying in the same occu- 
pation. This inventory is considraed by many authorities to be still today 
as described in 1937 by Bmgham’*-*’ehe most dependable means as-ail- 
able for ascertaining the similarity' between a person’s interests and tliose 
of people actually engaged in specific occupations. ..." Moreover, al- 
though the Strong bl.ink deals wftli specific occupations, it can, as 
Super*^ says, "tap interest in a few core fields in whicli most occupations 
could probably be placed." 

Strong’s technique for measuring vocational interest has proved more 
effective with men than witli women. In the blank for women interest in 
home, as opposed to interest in a career, frequently ojihvciglis the voca- 
tional interest. Consequently, the value of the blank for women is re- 
duced, except when used with individuals who have definite career in- 
terests. For tills reason Dickson" recommends that the blank for women 
be used with caution and preferably with another vocational interest 
test, such as the ICuder. 

'Ihe Strong test is easy to administer and is w thout a time limit. The 
Atlme n^d'eU is' usually irom thirty mmutes to an hour or longer. The 
recoring, however, is intricate and tedious. To score one blank by hand 
requires several hours; so the blanks must be machine-scored at a cost 
jof about $1 each. 

' The Kuder test was developed for use with both liigh-scliool and col- 
lege students, whereas the Strong blanks were developed for use with 
college students and are based upon the responses of adults. Tlie Kuder 
inventory yields scores for ten broad areas of interests: ouhlopr, 
chanical. computational, scientific, persuasive, artistic^crory, musical, 
Social scD’i^j clerical. A short form is available in which the out- 
door scaled omittcJ.'Tlic tSt is intcnderf fo show tAc re/adrve 
of different interests within the individual. Separate norms are proi'ided 
for high-school students and adults. Ufce the Strong test, the Kuder In- 
ventory has no time limit. Pin-ponch answer pads make scoring easy. 
Students can score tf.eir oum tests, coniwt the scores into pcnxnliJe 
ranks, and plot the results on a profile sheet 


” Bingham, op. cil., p- 72. 

yearbook, p. 676. Nmv Bruns%»1ck. N.J.: Uaiy-mily Prest. 
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In both the Kuder and the Strong tests 
hotvever, are probably not so Ifltely as job app — 
tentionally, especially when counseling or training in self-anaiy».^ ^ 
vided wi^ interest testing. 

Many students fail to show through their responses on interest tests 
strong likes and dislikes or clearly defined preferences. Darley,” for ex- 
ample, in studying the use of the Strong blanks \vith some 1,000 uni- 
versity students found that 5^ failed to show clear-cut patterns of 
interest Measures of interest are more useful with mature than immature 
students; for, as Freeman*® says, they *can have validity only with per- 
sons whose lives have been long enough and varied enough to have pro- 
vided them with experiences of the kind which will enable them to choose 
between the alternatives presented by each item in die inventories. 

^ Even when students do show clearly defined interest patterns, voca- 
tional choice or success cannot be predicted on the basis of the interest 
data alone. Ability, training, and opportunity for training must be con- 
sidered also. Failure to give sufficient consideration to the students’ 
abilities and training opportunities has caused some writers” to conclude 
that “the most unfortunate trend in the whole area of guidance testing 
has been the tendency of some counselors to overemphasize interest test 
results.” 

I In high schools and colleges vocational interest inventories are usually 
I administered to groups rather than given to students individually. Interest 
\ tests are very useful, especially wlh orientation and vocational guidance 
Woups, for providing a good starting point to serious discussions of vo- 
ratlonal interests and goals. The discussions can arouse active interest 
»n the choice of a vocation, stimulate self-insight, and lead many stu- 
Idents to attempt objective appraisal of themselves and their plans. 


MEASURES OF PERSONALITY 

The measures of personality may be roughly classed into three groups 
—rating scales, inventories or self-rating questionnaires, and projective 
tests. Rating scales are considered in another chapter; attention is given 
here to only the personality tests, which faU into hvo groups-invenlSries 
and projective tests. 

In the Fojectivc test situation the individual responds freely to rela- 
trvely unstructured stimuli. In doing so. he tends to structure L situa- 

Vocctionel 

;Frr™sa, p 303. Onpcallon, 1941. 

SdrS. Tcling, pp. 30-37, C3Jcago; 
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tion ac^rding to his own needs and thus uninientionaUy reveals his 
p^sonality characteTistics. His responses indicate his personality trends. 
The Uvo best lcno^vn and most extensively used projective tesU are 
probably the Rorschach and Murrays Thematic AppercepUon Test. In 
the Rorschach the individual is shown a series of ink blots and is ashed 
to teU what he sees in them. In the TAT he is shown a series of semi- 
structured pictures and is asked to make up stories about them. The 
Rorschach, according to Symonds," is best adapted for bringing out 
formal factors (clarity and organization of form, presence of movement, 
use of whole or parts of the ink blots, sensitivity to color, and the like); 
and the TAT is best adapted for revealing fantasy and interest. Hiere 
are a number of other projective tests in which imstnictured or semi- 
structured stimuli, such as drawings, toys, pictures of clouds, and incom- 
plete sentences, are used. Most of these tests are complexly scored and 
interpreted, and very few are easy to administer. To administer, score, 
and mteipret them, a person needs specialized professional training of 
an advanced nature. These tests are ^ofcal instnunents and so should 
not be employed by workers not properly trained specifically to use them 
as well as broadly trained in clinical psychology. 

Personality inventories are series of Items, usually in the form of ques- 
tions to which the responses are usually *76$," “No," or The items 
generally deal with feelings about self, others, and environment; traits; 
ad/ustaent; and overt behavior (acts of sympathy, aggression, etc.). 
Hundreds of such scales are available today. In the hands of qualified 
workers the best of tiiem are helpful for getting at aspects of personality 
and adjustment that are beyond ordinary observation. Thus they have 
value for identifying students with serious personality or adjustment 
problems. Even for diis purpose, however, they are of limited value be- 
cause of their uncertain validity. 


A good score on a personality test cannot always be considered evi- 
dence of good adjustment. A student who is aware of his problems and 
defects and who is anxious that others not be aware of them also can 
easily obtain a good score by giving the “right" answers, which are 
dearly apparent in many instances. In this case a good score is evidena: 
of felt need to compensate for feelings of inferiority rather than evidence 
of good adjustment. However, while 3 good score is not always an indi- 
caUon of good adjustment, a poor score is very litely evidence of mal- 
adjustment. Therefore, further study should be made of the students 
svith unsatisfactory scores. When a case seems serious, referral should be 


"P. M. Svmondr, “Survey of ProiecHve Teehniques,- 
DlHereoe^: ^ «/ the m7 on 

is: Washington: American Council on Bdaaboa, 1943. 
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made (o some specialist qualified to use more refined analyti^l and 
diagnostic procedures and able to give the student, or to arrange for h.m 
to receive, the therapy indicated to be needed. 

Two inventories representative of Oie ones useful for screening pur- 
poses in student personnel work arc the Bemreuter Pcrsonalit)’ Inventory 
(Stanford University Press) and the Minnesota Pcrsonalit)' Seale (Psy- 
chological Corporation). The Bemreuter inventory is a measure of neu- 
rotic tendency. self-suiBdency, introversion-extroversion, dominance-sub- 
mission, sociability, and confidence, for wliich norms have been estab- 
lished for high-school, college, and adult ages. The Minnesota scale is in- 
tended for use with students from grade 11 through college and measures 
five aspects of personality: morale, social adjustment, family relations, 
emotionality, and economic conservatism. 

Some adjustment inventories that arc designed for use with students 
take the form of check lists of problems or attitudes. Examples of this 
type are the Mooney Problem Check Lists (Psychological Corporation) 
and the SRA Youth Inventory (Science Research Associates). The gen- 
eral areas covered by these Instruments arc mainly descriptive, and tlie 
analysis of the answers is largely dependent on the skill of the user. As 
in the case of other self-report techniques, tlicir validity depends on the 
insist and frankness of the student; and, like adjustment inventories in 
general, these instruments are mainly useful for screening tlic problem 
cases. They also have some value for revealing llie changes needed in 
school practices; for the students' responses may indicate the school pro- 
cedures, as well as the school students, that should be singled out for 
spedal study. Probably the principal advantage gained from the use of 
such check lists is to be found in the extent to which they help to increase 
teachers’ understanding of the problems dealt with by students. 

The most elaborate and best-accepted personality inventory is probably 
tiie Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (Psychological Cor- 
poration). The test is a refinement of the inventory technique and is com- 
monly considered an improvement over other tests of this type. It was 
developed for use in clinics rather than in schools and yields scores for 
ten personalit)' traits or patterns: hypochondriasis, depression, hysteria, 
p^chopathic deviate, masculinity-femininity, paranoia, psychasthenia, 
schiMphrenia, social introv’ersion, and hypomania. It has two forms, one 
for individual administration and one for group administration. Neither 
form IS very difficult to administer. 


Tto test early attracted considerable attention; and, probably because 

wiTr?^ Hi” T adopted by some rvorkers 

rvho had bttle nnderstandmg of the test or its use. In their naive use ol 

SndSb'to mental-health hazards to 

students to whom they adunuBler the test They seriously disturb some 
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.ludcnb wit!. Ihn-r pw.„Iosdentlfic talk of schizophrenia, paranoia, 
phohes, obsessions, and the bite. Tlte,- arc also seriously disturbing some 
psychologists ssdio sec the .laiimgc Iwing done and who at rimes are 
railed upon to do what they can to repair it. Some loud protests arc now 
iK'ing raised against the use of the Multlphaslc test by untrained or 
jwotly trained workers. Some protestors are alto concerned because 
“gTo« mfstijc" is not only dctrimmtal lo stiiclcntj but also tends "to 
wralcu^clinlwl p5)xlioIoj;j- In the ej'cs of critical psj-chfatrists and in- 
tomlifs" and is nutlng "a ps 3 xfKKlf.ignos(ician’ of anyone who can score 
the test."” 


For Identifying students In neetl of special study or counseling some 
nulijnritirs rcxcnimcnd use of a pononalily invenlorj* that is shorter and 
more tjulclly and e.-vslly administered tlian the Multipliasic. To use as 
detailed an Inslrunient as the Multipliasic for screening puiposes is, in 
the opinion of some, to send o man to do a boy’s worL Tlicy consider tlio 
t«t molt helpful as a diagnostic dwicc to lie used after screening has 
licrn tlone willi tome other lest chlporatc inventory or after referral of 
the ease by sonioone who considers special study of the case desirable. 

Some 5<X) personality tests of the Inventor)" type have been publislied. 
.Sfost are cxcceilingly Inferior imtniments. All are of limited N’aluc, and 
some arc of no real \*a!tie for individual diagnosis. And new ones continue 
to appc.ar. In spite of the great claims made for some of them, the tests 
continue, on the whole, to be cliaractcrised by low Nxlldity. They are 
being received with increasing skepticism and disf.ivor by clinical workers 
and authorities in ilje Gelds of psychological testing and personality study, 
ns well ns hy disapj>oIntc<l student-personnel workers. 

Tlie smxral editions of the Menial Mcasurcmcnls Yearbook, edited by 
Unros, are \rr)' usefrd aids in the scleclloa of tests. Because of the con- 
flicting \’ic%\"S cspressrxl by various critics of the same test or same type 
of test, at times a reader finds use of the rcorbook confusing. However, in 
checking the review's of personality inventories, (he reader notes con- 
sidmble agreement among the critics. Many criticisms, for example, 
offered in T/tr Third Menial Measuremmfs Yearbook range from mild 
protests lo scathing denunciations, as is sIio«-n by the fbJfowing 
excerpts:*' 


tTlie] Inwilory, I>eing Bttte better or worse f?ian the arerage person- 
ality nuesUonnaIre of its Und, makes up for none of the serious limitations sHlI 
Inliercnt in these instruments. (Albert Ellis, p. 69.) 


■ I|ur«, op. rit., PF 11^4 Ifental Measurements Yearbook 

of nutgers College In New Jersey. 
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Sfcnames of tho hvelva type, of odjmtacot estrf pnntcd <m the face ol 
the test where the subject signs his name. (Dou^ Spencer, p. 57.) 

One can hardly expect an objecUve answer from "Do you 

selBshr This inventory may not sin any more than sinular imenton s 

regard, but it is no better. (Raleigh M. Drake, p. 192.) 

fThel ... is as good as. and perhaps a trifle belter than, the general run of 
penefl-and-paper idjustment inventories. It will select 

who should have clinical attention. But it wail just as certainly fail ‘ujer^n 
out many others who may have an cqnal need for mental therapy. (Paul s. 
Fams\vorth, p. 96.) 


The . . . appears to bo simply anolber personality test which yields fairly 
reliable measures of some as yet unidentified variable or variables. Tims it 
promises to prm-ide uncridcal invesUgators \rith one more set of relatively 
meanin^ess scores. (E. L. Kelly, p. 97.) 


On the whole, the faults ... are those of personality questionnaires in 
generaL Such devices vainly seek the pot of gold at the end of the rainbmv: a 
simple, cheap, foolproof method for studying human personality, (Laurance F. 
Sha£er, p. 56.) 


Unfortunately, some manuals of instructions for personality inventories 
encourage guidance workers to go b^ond the limits of their training by 
instructing them in the diagnosis and treatment of students shown by the 
tests to be cases of poorly integrated personality or persons with traits 
that migjit make for adjustment difficulties in certain situations. Most of 
the remedial suggestions offered are oversimplified. Some are of the pat- 
on-the-back-and-try-to-do-better type whereby the worker can pass the 
buck to the student by pointing out his flaws and then placing on his 
shoulders the burden of doing something about this situation. Teachers 
who follow such suggestions may not do the student any ha nu, but neither 
are they likely to do him any good- Some other recn mTn pnd?<HoTis offered 
in the manua1*handbooks are inappropriate and may actually be danger- 
Teachers who follow them may do serious harm to some students. 
The advice given by Shaffer” in his review of one manual that offers 
recommendations for diagnosis and treatment may be good advice for 
readers of all such manuals to follow: Those who have real professional 
tr^g ^vm not need a system. Those who lack psychological knmvledge 
e p pi^ more effectively by using simple human warmth and in- 
terest than by thumbing a handbook of oversimplified recipes.” 


P. 70" Third Menial MeasuremerOs Yearbook, 

p. iU. isew Uninswick, Rutgas Univenity Press, 1949. 
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SOME SOURCES OF AID IN TEST SELECTION 

T,u “tatog tests, and the ones listed at 

ftc end of this chapter mil prove helpM. Tl,e most recent ediUon of the 
llcntal J/eraircment Icartooh should be consulted in particular, for it 
supplies information on all important tests available at the time of its 
publication. It is probably the best single source of information on many 
tests In addition to information regarding test title, publishers, grades or 
ages for which the test is suitable, and the like, llie volume includes re- 
vie\vs of each test by a number of competent authorities. This practice of 
having the tests reviewed by several persons helps to ensure a compre- 
hensive appraisal of each test covered. The expression of differing and 
even conflicting views regarding the same test may at times be confusing, 
but it may also be valuable for helping readers to keep in mind the limita- 
tions of tests in general and for calling attention to the specific strong 
points and shortcomings of particular tests. 

If help must be sought outside the school system, some possible sources 
of aid arc tlio following: (1) slate department of education and, in par- 
ticular, tlic state bureau of occupational information and guidance if the 
state department has such a division; (2) the state university; and (3) 
some oUicf college or university, preferably one nearby, which offers 
advanced training in psycliological testing. A request for assistance ^viU 
usually bring an early response. 

Some publishers of tests make available the services of consultants who 
are often persons well qualified to give assistance and to give it in a pro- 
fessional manner. Such services, however, should be used with caution; 
for the fact should not be overlooked that, however competent the con- 
sultants may be, to increase the sale of tests Is at times a prindp.'d reason 
for provision of tlie service. Furthermore, some test salesmen, wlh or 
without the knowledge of their superior officers, take on the fwetioDS of 
consultants even though they are not qualified to provide such service. 

The American Psychological Association Committee on Ethical Stand- 
ards has been vc^' critical of the mctliods used by some representatives 
of test publishers in selling tests to schools. Some salesmen wth little or 
no training in testing have taken on the role of test specialists in ad- 
vising school people who are also untrained in testing and, hence, are 
unable to evaluate the advice received. In one report of the APA Com- 
mittee on Etliical Standards” the following illustration of such objec- 
tionable practices is given; A school superintendent who admitted that 

"APA Committee on Ethical Standards for PSychoIo^, 

Distribution of Psjxhological Tests and Diagnostic Aids, The American Fsycholo^. 
5562&-e26, November, 1950. 
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he knew little about testing and guidance asked a test salesman to help 
him plan a guidance program for his school Thereupon the salemsw 
(also httle informed about guidance) drew up “a complete program for 
the school by checking certain items in the catalogue of the company that 
he represented. To help correct such situations, the committee has jne- 
pared a set of standards -which contains, among others, the following 
principles: 

Tests and disgnostlc aids should be released only to persons wbo can demon- 
strate that the)' have the knowledge and sldll necessary for their effecth'e use 
and interpretation- . . . 

Persons purchasing tests, assuming responsibflity for testing programs, or 
distributing tests, should be governed by lecogm'tion of the fact that being 
qualified in one specnalty does not necessaiity result in being qualified in another 
specially. . . . Being a psj'chiatrist, socird worker, teacher, or school a dm i n - 
istralor, does not ipso facto make one a qualified user of projective techniques, 
ialelUgence tests, standardized achievement tests or other tests or aids often 
used by members of these professions. . . . 

The applicabili^' of a test should be dearly defined in the manual in terms 
of the populadan on which it has been standardized. Limitations In its use 
should be dearty stated. Manuals should be considered factual expositions of 
v.*hat is kno%vn about a test and of its appropriate use, rather than as selling 
dmices. Test names should, reflect the professional nature of the test rather 
than popular appeaL , , , 

Ps)'cholo^cal tests should be ordered for use or advertised on the basis 
of facts ctmeermug the test’s standardization and >'alidatioii, as presented in 
the test manuals and in the professional literature, rather than on the basis 
of the test s title, author, publisher, or other midences of authority. . . . 

Bcprescnlalivcs and publishers of psydiolo^cal tests who are not themselves 
higldy Lmined in psj-djologica] or educational measurement should serve only 
as distributors of materials and takers of orders, not as consultants on testing 
problems. . . . 

qualified psj-diolo^ may properly accept empWment -with lest 
distributors to assisf cither publishers or efieuts svith testmo problems aud 
programs. These consultants shouM by training. indinaHon, arf contact, work 
asm^ement spec^j. Their aSliaHon and sales function should be kept 
I^<«ly clear, and they should recognize and respond to the needs of their 


Ptofcssionally minded school people will assume responsibflity for help- 

enforcement of such stantods by raking Je 
to observe these standards in flieir onm practices. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Tests: Recording and 
Reporting Test Results 


After tests have been selected, purchased, administered, and scored, 
the worker may feel that the testing job is about done. Actually the most 
difficult part is still ahead. The results must be recorded, integrated, 
integrated with information from other sources, and put to \xse in some 
vfay helpful to the individuals tested- 

NORMS 

The score that is obtained after the test has been marked, according to 
instructions, is called the “raw score." By itself it has very little meaning, 
for it is merely a numerical description of the student’s performance on 
the test. It usually indicates the number of items answered correctly. The 
same raw score obtained on two different tests by the same student or on 
the same test by two different students can have very different meanings. 
John’s score of 50 on his English test may be a good score, whereas his 
score of 50 on an algebra test may be a poor one. The score of 50 on a 
certain test may be a very good one for a ninth-grade boy but not a good 
one for a college freshman. 

Before a student’s raw score can have 'meaning, it must be compared 
with the scores made by other comparable persons in a similar test situa- 
tion in order to learn how the student’s performance deviates from the 
average or t)pical performance of a group with the members of which he 
may properly be compared. In short, to become meaningful the raw score 
must be converted into another type of score (called a “derived score”) 
through referral to a table of norms. Norms are tables of figures that show 
the distribution of scores of a group. They are obtained b>' giving the test 
to a large representative sampling of indiriduals in a group comparable 
in age, experience, training, educational level, or the like to members 
of groups with which the test is intended for use. Hence, the norms shosv 
how a student compares with other appropriate individuals. If a student. 
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for example, attams on an inteffigence lest the average intelligence score 
for hvelv^yeM-oIds, this fact will be shown when his raw score is referred 
to the table of norms. 


It IS important that norm groups be described in test manuals and im- 
portant that gmdance workers, in selecting tests, take care to secure su£B- 
cient information about the size of the norm group; extent to whidi it was 
representative of the total population of which a part; the age, sex, and 
educsitional or occupational status of the group; and the uniformity of 
conditions under which the test was administered. For, if the norms are 
to be applicable in a particular school situation, the group used in stand- 
ardizing the test must be representative of the one to be tested. A test 
standardized, for example, on students in a few large-city schools and in 
only one section of the nation may be inappropriate for use in a small 
rural school in a different section of the country, at least tmtil other types 
of norms are provided for the test. Similarly, norms for a scholastic apti- 
tude test established on freshmen in various types of colleges throughout 
the nation are of limited value in a highly selected college, such as Smith 
or Harvard. Norms are needed from a population with which the students 
to be tested may be properly compart. 

The table of norms shows the range of scores made by members of a 


group and the way in which the scores are distributed. The derived score 
shows the individual's position in a group. It is important to note on the 
table not only the average score for a group but also the distribution of 
scores around the average. A student may make a score below the average 
but within the limits typical o{ bis age or grade group. Turtherznore, since 
the norms are typical scores, they should not be mistaken for the standard. 
They show where the students are, not where they should be. A student 
of high potentiality, for example, who has had better than average oppor- 
tunities to learn may attain a lest score that is up to the average for his 
group but no better. His test performance cannot be described as up to 
standard, for he shows only average accoropUshmen^ whereas be is ex- 
pected to show better than average performance. 

The lands of norms most frequently used are letter grades, age scores, 
grade scores, percentile scores or ranks, and standard scores. 

Letter Grades. For some standardized tests, such as the Strong Voca- 
Uonal Interest Blank and the Army Alpha Test, the nonns are often 
expressed in letter grades. A definite proportion of the group is assigned 
to each letter grade; but the proportion assigned to each letter is not, hosv- 
ever, the same for all tests. In the case of the Strong scales, for example, 
the grade of A is assigned to a score xvhen it is xvithin the upper 75 per 
cent rf the scores of an oecnpatlonal group whereas “ 
the grade of A is assigned to a score xvhen it comes xvithm the top 4 per 
cent of the scores made by the examinees. 





alone, however, docs Jiflt 




show the relative bn 


tive brightness is 

the mental age, expressed in months 
exorcssedjnjnonths, andmiiltiniv:^ 


the chronological ago 

inmn ntiSTiHThiultiplyin K byT^ Theiis^o^ mental age norms 
is helpful in the elementary school, for it permits easy comparison vath 
achievement test scores that may also be depressed in age units, but their 
use beyond the elementary grades is not generally held desirable. 

MA’s and IQ’s, like other ty^cs of derived scores, have their limitations. 
The IQ’s, for example, obtained for different age levels from the same 
intelligence test are not strictly comparable. Also, the IQ s obtained from 
one test are not fully comparable to those obtained from another. Because 
they are calculated by different methods, the IQ s from the Otis tests, for 
^ example, are not flie same as those obtained from the Binet test. Even 
‘ IQ’s obtained from Binet-typc tests are not always closely related to those 
/ from the Binet test. Traxlcr,* in one of his studies, did not find a ver^’ high 
j relationship between the IQ’s obtained for the same students from the 
I Binet and the Kuhlman-Anderson tests. The correlations were found to 
be from about .60 to .63. 'While these correlations are substantial, they 
V are, as Traxler states, "not very high for two tests designed to measure 
\die same thing— general intelligence." 

Further objections to Ae use of MA's and IQ’s at the bigh-sebool and 
college lev’cls are caused by the fact that tiie standard definition of mental 
age does not hold true for chronolo^cal age beyond age thirteen or 
fourteen. At the higher age levels IQ’s are artificial or hypotiietical. They 
are not true ratios of MA to CA. Thurstone* maintains that IQ’s do not 
apply to tests “in the range of college students,” explaining as follo\%'s: 

The intelligence quotient is, by definition, the ratio of the mental age to the 
chronological age. The mental age of a test perfonnance is the chronological 
age for which the lest performance is the average. It follows from this defini- 
tion that mental ages and intelligence quotients are indeterminate for the 
upper half of the adult population. If a person scores above the average for 
adults in a psjxhological examination, then there exists no age for which his 
score is the average. College students can be assumed to score above the aver- 
age for the adult population of the country and, consequently, they cannot 
be assigned any mental ages or intelligence quotients. This is not a debatable 
question. It is a question of very simple and strai^tforivard logic. 

^ on the Netr Lditlon of the Kuhlman- 

24 Educational Ilecords Bureau Bulletin 

24, pp, hew York: Educabonal Records Bureau, 1941. 

^ v' American Council on Education Tsycholog- 

Fratam: Korm, BuBefin. 1946. p. 102. Re^odaca 
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Siraihrlj. otW aulhoriUcs protest the use of iotdUgeoeo quotients sod 
ogrcc mth Crurford- who states that at least for high school and col- 
lege Uie IQ and the hf A are dangerously susccpUble to misinterprelaUon 

andxouldjycll be mw retired ^m'll from-SSaESlTidrcIes'. ' 

Age and Grade Scores." NornSln tiio form of age and grade equiva- 
JenU are used /or many aduwement tests, especially at the elementary- 
school level. The age equivalent is tlie age /or whiclj tJie score is the 
a\crage. If the lest is a measure of achievement in several subjects or a 
measure o/ general acluevement, the derived score is called the “educa- 
tion.il age“ (EA). If the test measures achic\'emcnt in only one subject 
the derived score is called the “subject age,” such as the arith metic age or 
thcisyidiugJlgc. For a while it was common practice to compute the edu- 
cational quotient (EQ) by dividing Ibc educational age by tlie chrono- 
logical age and multiplj-ing by 100 and to compute the accompUshmenl 
quotient (AQ) by dividing the educational age by the mental age and 
multiplying 1^’ 100. The AQ‘s and the EQ*s soon went out of use because, 
according to Greene* and Flanagan,* of differences in the methods used 
for standardizing educational and mental ages, lack of faith in the IQ 
as a good indicator of mental abili^', and rejection by some authorities 
of the concept of the unitary nature of intelligence. 

Grade norms are similar to age norms. The grade equivalent is the 
grade for which the test performance is tl»e average. If, for example, a 
student makes a score that is the median for the fifth month of the eighth 
grade, he is'said to have a grade equivalent of SS Grade norms, like age 
norms, are not very satisfactory for use beyond the seventh or eighth 
grade; but they are useful below that level for rendering comparable 
the scores from a number of tests. They also help teachers to see the ex- 
tremely wide range of individual differences among students in a par- 
ticular class. Some teachers, however, misinterpret grade scores at times 
because of tfie overlapping in score distributions for students in consecu- 
tive grades. As Flanagan points out,* a fourth-grade students score of 5.6 
should not be inteqneted as meaning that he has already mastered the 
contents of the fourth grade and of the first half of the Wth grade. It more 
likely means tliat ho learned unusually well the materials covered in the 
first three grades. r . i 

Both age .and grade nonns aid analysis of the progress of individual 
students by reveaUng differences in the abUilies of the individual as weU 
*A. B. Crawford and P. S. Bumham. Forvaistfng Cotlsgo Achletcment. p. 83. 

New jlavcns Yale University Press. «»..«? n ojj Kew 

• Edward B. Greene, \feasiiremenls of ffuman Stfiacfor. rev. ed., p. -lA. A 

Roon..- in E. F. Undaplrt. 

, J JtoSSS'pp. 685-763. Co»c.l o. EducM., 
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as differences among individuab. Diagrams and profile charts, such as 
those presented in Figures 2 and 7, help to give a clear picture of the 
strong and weak points of an individual or of a group. In Figure 2 grade 
norms are used to show that Virgil, a seventh-grade student, apparently 
is not achieving to expectancy because of a serious reading deficiency. 
And in Figure 7 the relative standing of 40 eighth-grade students with 
respect to chronological age, mental age, and reading achievement is 
shown in terms of grade placement 
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'>“'>=tions (perhaps based on observaKons) ralher than 
to^h the nstui procedures employed to setting up such equivalents. 
Hence, toterpretalmn of extreme age scores or grade scores b difficult 
berauso they represent hypothetical medians, instead of the average scores 
that would be obtained if the test were administered to students at the 
co^espondmg age or grade levels. (3) The derived scores at the upper 
end of the range are for grades and ages at ,vhi£h the school subjects 
covered by the test are not usually taught, and so they are without direct 
meaning, as indicated above. (4) Grade and age equivalents rest on the 
assumption that from grade to ^ade instructional emphasis is continuous 
and constant in the various subject fields, which is rarely the case. Some 
subjects, such as social studies, science, and literature, are taught formally 
in some grades but not in others. 

Percentile Scores. The norms employed most frequently for tests at 
the high-school and college levels are percentile ranlcs and standard 
scores. Because standard scores are not so easy to imderstand as percentile 
ranlcs and are more difficult than percentile scores to interpret to persons 
unsophisticated with regard to statistics, standard scores are used less 
frequently than percentile ranks even though they have many theoretical 
advantages. 

Percentile ranks are useful indicators of the individuals position in the 
group because they are probably the most easily understood method of 
showing relative standing with respect to all types of groups. The per- 
centile ranks show relative standing through a scale of 100 intervals by 
indicating the per cent of cases which lie at and below the successive 
points on the scale. The 50th percentile is the point below and above which 
exactly half the cases are found. In brief, percentile ranks describe a 
student’s position in his group in tenns of the per cent of students who 
fall below the score he made. The student, for example, who has a per- 
centile rank of 60 on a reading test performed as well as or better than 
60 out of 100 students in the group on which the test norms were 
established. 

Percentile norms have one serious defect: the percentile differences 
are not the same throughout the scale. They are smallest at the middlf^ 
fend to cluster about the midpoint, spread out toward the ends, and are 
largest at the extremes. As pointed out in the preceding chapter, this m- 
equality of differences is due to the fact that differences between indi- 
viduals are more freguenUy narrow than xvide and that uith regard to 
almost any measurable trait or ability most individuals differ very httle 
from the average of the general population. ConsequenUy, a of 

only 5 points in the raw scores of two students may place one at the 45th 
percentile and the other at the 53d. whereas a difference as great as 10 


points may place two other 


individuals only 3 percentiles apart because 
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:"35£5sr’4=9Sr 

tion the percentile ranks for gross scores of tests t yte 

The percratile rank of the gross score often « not *e same “ S 

of the percentile ranks for the part scores. Since the 

not properly be averaged, a table of norms is provided for the gross scor 

along with the tables of norms for the part scores. j 

Standard Scores. Standard scores can be added and averaged; for, 
like percentile scores, they do not have the disadvantage of dirfortw 
values or ineqnabty of interval differences. They are based on distance 
from the mean and are directly comparable throughout the scale, 
addition, they have the advantage of permitting comparison among 
lerent lands of measurements, such as school marls, grades on tea 
made examinations, rank in class, and the like. All such measures can e 
unifonnly expressed in terms of standard deviations from the mean.^ ^ 
Not all standard scores are expressed by the same method, but logically 
diey are the same. A standard score usually indicates the individums 
position in the group by fixing the mean at 50 and allowing 10 points for 
each standard deviation. Other variations of the technique use mean 
values of 100 or 500 wth standard deviations of 20 and 100 points re- 
spectively. Figure 3, from Crawford, makes possible easy comparison 


of 


- -O i ^ ^ ^ 

the scale values of percentile and standard scores. Here the mean is sex 
at 500 xvith 100 points for each standard deviation. In this figure the 
standard deviation is represented by the small sigma (o-). It may also be 
represented by the initiab SD. 

Test makers experience considerable difficulty in securing satisfactory 
groups to use in standardizing their tests. In general, the reliability of test 
norms bas been judged largely on the basis of the number of individuals 
in the group on which thej' are established. An increase in the number of 
cases, how'cvcr, does not necessarily increase the value of the norms. 
Selecting samples carefully to make them “either for one purpose homo- 
geneous or for others more widely representative” is, Crawford’ states, 
more likely to increase the significance of the scores t^n merely increas- 
ing the size of the sampling. 

At present norms that are described as “national” are national in a 
geographical sense only, being representative of different parts of the 
countrj' but not of different educational levels in all parts of the nation- 
Because the population upon which the norms are established may not be 
representative of the range and level of the ability of the group with 

* Cra-w-ford and Burnham, op. rff., p. 24. 
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which a test is used, it is often desinible to develop local norms In some 

locS’nrOTraT 1 n procedures used in computing 

^ehhvr offered by Trader" and by 

Fioehhch and Benson’" are recommended in particular. ^ 

■ “'OT’oeang the test score of an individiul student, it is often de- 
suable to refer the score to norms available for groups other thrm the ones 
representative of the age or school grade to which he belongs. It may be 
desirable to compare his score not only ,vilh those made by others in his 
class but also ivith scores made by applicants for admission to a certain 
typo of college or by members of a particular occupation. A student’s 
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Fic. 3. Scale values in a normal distiibutioa. (A. B. Croicford and P. S. Bumfiarn, 
Forecasting College Achievement, p. 34. New Haven; Yale Unioersity Press, 1916. 
Re})roduced by permission of the publishers.) 

percentile rank on a scholastic aptitude test, for instance, may show that 
he is in the second /rom the top quarb’le according to the norms lor the 
general population but is in the bottom quartile according to the norms 
for college freshmen in premedical training. A student may stand well 
in one group, but he may be outside the preferred range or critical sec- 
tion in another. 

No attempt is made here to provide statistical eiplanation for the 
various types of derived scores, some of which, such as standard scores, 
involve complex calculations. Undoubtedly, better use of tests comes 
\nth increased understanding of the statistics involved. Many authorities 

•A. E. Tra-rler, Techni^jues of Cuiddnee, pp. 18S-lSi. Neiv Yarii Harper ft 

^ “CrP.^rSehlich and A. L. Bcosoa, Culdarwe Toting, pp. S7-99. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1948. 
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chapter are several that provide mstmeUtm “ ^ J 

cedmes needed for understanding tests. Special attraUon is 
viws boolcs, which give clear and easily understood presentations. 

recording test data 

Some records of test data are made primarily for instructoal ^ 
nunistration purposes. WhUe guidance workers are conc^ed su^ 
records, they are most concerned with certain records of special 

in cuidance-the official records of individual students, mamtamed 
some central office but available to all stall members; the records sen 
the staff members (teacher-counselors, advisers, homeroom ^eachcis, 
or the like) responsible for the counseling of specific students; and 
records prepared especially for aiding diagnosis of the needs and study oi 
the progress of particular students and groups of students. 

On the offidal personnel records of the students and on the recor^ 
sent to their counselors certain items of test information should always 
given: (1) date test was given, (2) title and form of test, (3) raw scores, 
(4) derived scores, and (5) norms used. If the test has part scores an 
the part scores are of practical importance and reliability for individu^ 
guidance, raw scores and derived scores should be given for the sub- 
tests also. 

Wlule counselors should always find the official records readily avail- 
able to them, most counselors \vish to maintain files on their counselees. 
Therefore, they should receive test data as soon as possible after any tests 
have been administered to their cx>unselees. The record sheets that the 
publishers ordinarily supply in packages of tests are useful for reporting 
test results to bodi the counselors and the class teachers concerned. If 
these record sheets do not provide for inclusion of all items of information 
needed, mimeographed forms can be de\’eloped that do. Some writers 
recommend listing the students in alphabetical order; others recommend 
listing them in rank order on the basis of the total scores. If the list is to 
be used as a record and for study of group or indiridual performances, the 
arrangement of names in rank order is generally preferred. If, however, 
the items are to be transferred to some other record form, the alphabetical 
arrangement is preferred. 

Various methods are used for entering test data on the permanent 
cumulative records kept for all students. If the form is a cumulative 

“John G. Ehuley, Texting and CotsmeUx^ in the Hlgh-School Guidance Trogram, 
p. 45, Cticago: Srience Research Assodales. 1543. 
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“ tabulation of 

proBle that can be read easily and quicldy helps to show the quality 
atnounb and consistency of a student’s progress. When, hosvever, the 
profile IS crowded into too small a space, the nser does not find it easy to 
decipher the explanatoiy phrases, which are necessarily ^vritten in 4ry 
small loiters, or to extricate guidJy from the networl- of lines tbe in- 
formation that he is seeking. The cumulative record card developed by 
the Educational Records Bureau is a good example of the that pro- 
vides for both the profile and numerica] entries. Tbe test record section 
of the card is reproduced in Figure 4. 

The authors of some cumulative record forms facilitate maintenance 
of the graphic record by not crowding the test profile into too small a 
section of the card. On the California Personnel Record Folder (Fonn C, 
1947 Revision), for example, almost all the space of the back cover is 
given to the test record section, which includes a graphic analysis chart. 
Some California schools that have not adopted the California folder have 
adopted the test record section in card form, using the reverse side of the 
card for recording other items. Figure 5 reproduces tbe card adaptation 
for the schools in the El Monte Union High School District. 

^Vhen blank cumulative folders are used, instead of cards or printed 
folders, the test record should be kept on a separate form that is filed in 
the folder. Desirably the form should provide for both profile and tabu- 
lated entries. Even though the same i^ormation is given on the profile, 
the tabulated entries should be used for the sake of accuracy. To reduce 
clerical work, the titles of tests used regularly with all or most students 
should be printed or mimeographed on the form. The tests should be 
grouped according to type (scholastic aptitude, achievement, etc.); and 
sufficient space should be provided for adding data on odier tests admin- 
istered to some students only. If the form is to cover a three- or four- 
year period during which many tests are to be used, one side of the 
form may be used for reporting scholastic aptitude and achievement 
test data and the reverse side for reporting re^ts from interest inven- 
tories and other types of tests. The use of both sides of one sheet or md 
will probably prove more convenient than the use of bvo sheets or cards. 
Figure 6 illustrates the general form for this type of test record. ^ 

Diagrams are often more effective than lists or profiles for showng the 
range and distribubon of test scores, grade-point averages, or the like 
tor a particular group. Figure 7, tor example, slioivs how 40 eighth-grade 
students differ with regard to chronological age, mental age, and reading 
aehievement. lu each of the three seetlons of the diagraiu the 40 students 
are presented by numbers in circles. Unes conncrt the cmd« that 
represent certain students to call attention to the ddferences m then 
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three positions. Student number 10, for example, is in tlie Grsl scmcslor 
of the seventh grade on the basis of clironological age, in the swond 
semester of the tenth grade on the basis of mental age, and in the first 
semester of the tenth grade on the basis of reading nchicscmcnt. As is 
often tlie ease, tlie youngest student (number 1) has a high grade place- 
ment for mental age and reading achio'cmcnt, whereas the oldest stu- 
dent (number 40) lias a losv grade placement for mental age and reading 
achiev'ement 



Figure 8 is the type of analysis chart that is commonly called a “scatter- 
gram or a scatter-diagram/* Like Figure 7, it shows individual dif- 
ferences in ability and achie\’emeDt among members of a group and the 
relationship faehveen ability and achievement for individuals. The circled 
numbers represent 38 students. The vertical scale shows percentile ranks 
on a scholastic aptitude test, and the horizontal scale shows grade-point 
averages. The grade of A is given a value of 4.00, B a value of 3.00, C a 
value of 2.00, and D a value of 1.00. This scattergram shows, for example, 
that student number 24 has a percentile rank of 55 on the scholastic apti- 
tude test and a grade point average of 1.75 for the semester. 
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The students in the upper right-hand quadrant arc above average in 
both ability and achievement. Not all these students, however, are achiev- 
ing to expeclancj'. Student number 10, for example, ranks higher in 
abihty than in achievement. Nevertheless, we cannot conclude on the 
basis of the scattergram evidence alone that the students who are not 
achieving to expectanc)’ should be urged to do better than they are no\v 


TEST RECOtm 
(Nine tl SUiool) 



doing. Tlie discrepancj' bchvecn ability and acluino^t 
to lack of interest and effort Moreoi-er some stndenb nho am do.n„ 
very well should probablj- bo Student mini- 

some who can do better should Mt ™ in 

her 10, for ci-imple. my have to wmk 

order to help meet family expenses. T to sleep or to 

to devote to study some of the time nosv being gnvn sleep 


recreation. 

Student mnnber 27 is 


doing all right in school aldiongh he can ap- 
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parenfly do much better. Some of his teachers may feel that he should be 
Urged to seek grades of A. Others, better informed about this stadrats 
outKif-school life, may knoiv that he has a number of out-of-school in- 
terests of special value in terms of self-education and enrichment of per- 
sonahty. To make grades of A, he «ill have to give up certain hobbies 
and special activities. Some of his teachers may not believe A grades 
sufficiently important to svarrant the sacrifice. Student number 2.5 is doing 
better in his school work than student number 27 . This may be good or 



Ffc. 7. Forty pupjfe, eighth grade (8.1). (From a research report by Dr. Esther 
Croce h'oian. Heproduced by permission of the author and the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of SehooU.) 


not good. Numbers 25 and 35 may be giving too much time to school 
work and too little time to socializing, to participating in home and 
community actmties, and to meeting such health needs as rest, sleep, 
and exercise. 

The students in the upper left-hand quadrant are apparently not work- 
ing to capadl)*, for they arc not achie\’ing to expectancy. Instead, hmv- 
ever, of conduding promptly that these students are hay and trying to 
decide Uic best way to jack llicm up. their teachers should delay conclu- 
sions and decisions until Uiey anah-zc and diagnose these cases. These 
studrals arc high in abilit)'. They are definitely worth saving and should 
not be driven from school by pressure being brought to bear on them at 
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a time when some may already be too liard pressed. A study of these 
cases may sho%v lack of interest and of effort to be the reason for low 
achievement on the part of some. In other cases it may show the reasons to 
be too heavy a program of study; excessive participation in extracuiricular 
activities with the result of loo little time and energy for class work; lack 
of study time outside of school because of part-time employment, home 
responsibilities, or the like; poor background in the way of training for 


UEASURE OF ACHIEt^UENT 



certain courtcs; bad health, 
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-testing condition- the day they took the test. If a retest shows that fte 
results of the first test are apparently correet, these students should also 
be made the subjects of special study. The study may show that hi^ 
interest, well-organized efforts, and good study habits are helping o 
ofiset limitations in ability. Or it may show that the students are devot- 
ing too much time to school work and too little time to recreation and 
o^er health needs. ^ 

Some students in the lower left-hand quadrant are low in both ability 
and achievement Tlie lack of achievement may be due to lack of interest 
and effort as well as to lack of ability. It may also be due to unhappiness 
and discouragement produced by inappropriate programs of study and 
inadequate instruction. Also, of course, it may be due to some of the 
same reasons considered above as the possible reasons for lack of achieve- 
ment bn the part of others who are more able than are these students. 

The test scores and the grade averages may show what students can 
do and are doing, but they do not show why some students are not doing 
so well as expected. To get at the real causes and to secure correction of 
imdesirable conditions, the teachers will need to observe the students, to 
intervieNv them, to hold conferences about them, and, perhaps, to make 
extensive case studies of them. 


REPORTING TEST RESULTS 

In general, test results should be reported to students, teachers, and 
parents. The students are often the last persons informed of the test re- 
sults, whereas they should be among the first. Early in the development 
of school testing programs, certain leaders of the movement stressed the 
importance of sharing lest data with students. Thorndike^* expressed his 
judgment as follows: “The final justification for every testing regime 
rests in Mary Jones and John Smith, and it therefore behooves all persons 
who are making and giWng tests to lake them into partnership as soon 
and as completely as is feasible.” 

In reporting test results to students, care should be taken to give them 
t he informatio n in s uch_a_3vay_that t hey can underst and, accept, a nd u sg 
th’e i nfoTOatio n. It is not useful or helpful, for example, to tell a student 
that, according to his intelligence test score, 90 out of every 100 students 
at his grade level are mentally more able than he is and that the indica- 
Uons are that he will not be able to succeed in any occupation above 
that of the unskilled laborer. Nor is it helpful to tell another student that 
he ranks at Uie 99th percentile on the same test and that he can expect 
to succeed in any occupaUon that he may select. To give such informa- 

College Record. 28;94, 
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tion to either student is to overlook limitations in the technique of test- 
ing, in the particular test used, and in the sihiaUon in which used and 
to overlook certain strengths and limitations in the student. 

Some school workers make a practice of informing students of their 
“exact scores* on intelligence tests. They defend the practice, especially 
with regard to the low-score students, by saying tlial such students must 
face and accept the realities of life. Tlie practice would be defensible, 
perhaps, if test scores were always among the realities and never among 
the falsities of life. Such workers are not facing and accepting tlie reali- 
ties of life with regard to testing. By not doing so, they are at times doing 
serious damage to some students, tearing down the self-esteem of some 
and inordinately inflating the egos of ollicrs. 

More harm Uian good is likely to result from informing students and 
their parents of the MAs, IQ’s, or percenffle ranks attained by the stu- 
dents on intelligence tests or tests of scholastic aptitude. Infonnation 
about performances on such tests should be given only in tlie form of 
general interpretation and only to the degree that the recipient can un- 
derstand the infonnation and can accept it emotionally as well as intel- 
lectually, Test interpretation should be woven into conversations regard- 
ing educational achievement, future plans, and other such matters— 
conversations that are held wth tlie student over a period of lime rather 
than concentrated into a single someivhat formal report given during 
one interview arranged specifically for this purpose. ^ 

men, for example, a high-sebool senior asks his coumclor. Hmv did 
I do on the intelligence test?" and “Did it sho%v me good enough for col- 
lege?” the counselor docs not tell Ibo student that, when cojnparrf wth 
other high-sdiool seniors, lie has a jicroenlilc rank- o( 93 on tho ACE Psy- 
ohologirrf Esamination for High School Students Instead, he tells the 
shrdeSt that ho did veo' well on tiro test and that Urc resn its rnd.r^to that 
ho is indood oollego caliber. During this contermM and “ 

tries to help the student to erplore his intents and 
so that he will m.lko pkans tliat permit satafacUon of his stron„ Interests 

ing skills, and special aptitudes, the worker re^rts 
teL of poroontUe scores, erplains 

lets tho s^dent formulate his own ovalua^n f does 

tests. In reporring ronrlts for ^ 

not use percentiles but general inlcrp cx.-imple 

alu-ays Lid Uie use of evaluath-e 

above, for instance, npparcntl)- s'-an ^ j ^ college 
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perior in scholastic apUtude. he should receive information that is s^- 
ficiently definite to enable him to perceive that, with respect to scholastic 
ability, his plans for attending college are sound. 

In reporting the results from any type of test, the worher ordinaniy 
tabes care not to indicate his own reaction through any expression of 
pleasure, disappointment, or the like. He is, however, sensitive to the stu- 
dent’s reaction as shown through expressions of satisfaction, dissatisfac- 
tion, disappointment, and the like. He tries to reflect the students feel- 
ings through such remarks as “You are disappointed that your test score 
is not better than the average sophomore’s?” or "You are pleased that you 
did very well on the test?” He encourages the student to express his feel- 
ings fully so that the student can gain the emotional release that may be 
needed before he can examine more or less objectively his aspirations and 
the reasons for his satisfaction or disappointment with the test findings. 

Three more examples: A counselor may tell a sophomore girl who has 
a percentile score of 76 on the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
that her test score is well above the average score for high-school 
sophomores. He then encourages the girl to explore her strength and 
weaknesses through study of the records of her school marks and her 
performances on tests of achievement, reading abilities, and the like so 
that the giil may find out foe herself that, if she puts her aptitude to 
work, she can ac^eve very satisfactorily in her school work. The coun- 
selor may tell another sophomore who has a percentile score of 50 on 
the same test of intelligence that his lest score shows that he has as much 
scholastic aptitude as the typical high-school sophomore. 

Finally, the counselor may tell a sophomore girl whose score on the 
same test puts her at the 19th percentile that her rank on the test is low 
or that her score is below thaljjf the average high-school sophomore. He 
then helps her to explore the situation so that he may help her to work 
out an appropriate program of studies and to perceive that she will prob- 
ably have to work harder than the average sophomore in orde^to suc- 
ceed in her studies. Should tlic- counselor find it desirable for some par- 
ticular reason to give this low-ranking sophomore more specific informa- 
tion concerning her test score, it is better for him to tel! the girl that she 
did as well on the lest as 19 out of 100 high-school sophomores than to 
tell her that the test indicates that 80 out of 100 high-school sophomores 
have more scholastic aptitude than she has. 

While the two statements are in the final analysis the same, the second 
Is negative in tone and may he interpreted by the girl as being derogatory 
or ccnsorioxis. Consequently, it may have an undesirable effect on her at- 
titude towird die test data and, as a result, make it difficult for the coun- 
selor to help die girl to use the information constructively. Also, if the 
girl is not suificiendy aware of her limitations in scholastic aptitude, in- 
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fonning her that her test score is very low may have a seriously disturb- 
ing effect. m 

Bixler and Bixler’* caution thaOm inte rpreting t est dat a_ta^,5tuclent, 
Jhe counselor must do hvo t hings-^ ve the intonation in such a way (hat 
"Ihe student understands it and deal with t he student in su ch^ajtvayjhat ' 
he helps tli e- studen t to accept the i nfol ^tio n andjo rn^e good i lse o f. 
it.'Tlie"s?u3ent has to wei^ the information given him. H e may have to 
e.xpress”hls"feelmgs 'arid~Tdcas on the suBject*a'n3 explo^re the matter 
further through conversation with the counselor before he is able to put 
the information to good use. To do all this requires time, and the time 
of one interview is not enough for many students. 

It is easier to report results from a^evemenl tests than results from 
intelligence tests. Low performance on an acdiicvement test can be blamed 
by the student or his parent on the schools. It need not be seen as a re- 
flection upon the student and his family. Hence, there may be less emo- 
tional involvement, which may aid intellectual understanding and lead to 
acceptance in practice. Acceptance in practice may be sho\vn through 
a modification of plans in keeping with the student’s apparent strengtlis 
and wealoiesses. 

In interpreting test results, the counselor should take care, as Ding- 
ham** cautioned, to compare the student with others of the same age or 
grade group rather than rvith members of some higher « I""’" F““P- 
It is more desirable, for esample. to teU a frestoan girl that she did be ■ 
ter on a reading test than about 90 pet cent of the freshmen than o tell 
her that she did as well as the average soaior 
girl tliat she did better than about 30 per cent of the 
her that her performance was equivalent ro the P “ 
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sider sales work because he can never become an engineer. Through dis- 
cussion of the test results, study of his school record, and consideration of 
his special likes and dislikes, the student may come to the conclusion that 
to become an engineer will require more time and effort than he can af- 
ford or is Nvilling to give- Seeing the situation more clearly than before, 
the student may leave the conference room ready to explore other occm- 
pations in which he may be able to satisfy his strong interest in mechanics 
as well as certain other special interests and which will be more in har- 
mony \vith his pattern of abilities than engineering is. 

Instead of telling the student that he cannot succeed in the occupation 
of his choice, the personnel worker tries to help the student to under- 
stand what is involved in attaining his goal, to perceive his pattern of 
strengths and weaknesses, and to consider the special values and interests 
that he hopes to achieve and to satisfy through his vocation. Under such 
conditions students are more likely to consider modifying plans in keep- 
ing with their real abilities and interests than they are when told that 
they should not make certain plans and should consider certain others. 
In the latter situation some students wUl persist in inappropriate plans 
partly because they resent being told what to do and being considered 
incompetent of attaining their stated goals. 

Suppose, some persons may ask, that a student clearly does not have 
sufBdent ability to succeed in even the semiskilled work of the mechanic 
and yet he persists in planning “to work with machines”? Eventually this 
student may fmd it necessary to change his plans from repairing machines 
to working around machines. There are plenty of imslalled jobs that have 
to be done which make it possible for him to be around machines. If he 
is not able even to clean and oil the machines, he can s\veep the floor 
of the machine shop or garage and do other xmsldlled jobs. Since there 
are places in the world of work for low-abilify people, the low-ability 
student should leave a guidance conference in an optimistic as well as a 
thoughtful mood. He should gain hope as well as understanding from 
the talk with his counselor. 

It would be splendid if we could also add that, since there is a place 
in the high school for Imv-abilily students who are required by law to be 
there, the student gains from the conference an understanding of the 
school program he should follow in order to develop his abilities and to 
make good use of his time in schooi Unfortunately, this cannot be added; 
for it is not always true that low-abUity' students have a real opportunity 
to make good use of their lime in hi^ school. Too often they merely put 
in time because the school programs offered them do not give them a fair 
opportunity to succeed in keeping with their capacity to do so. Such stu- 
dents usually fall and fail and fail until the law and their parents permit 
them to leave schooL 
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parents find it hard to nndersland tvhy their children do not talce ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to go to high school, an opportunity, per- 
bops, never had by the parents and one valued veiy highly by them. 
Ihe children find it hard to make the parents see that they want more 
than an opportunity to go to school. They want also an opportunity to 
learn and to make good there. They ^vish to feel less sure of failing in 
school than they usually do rmder present school conditions. Further- 
more, if such a student, while in school, is told by some teacher “ecactly” 
how low his mental status is, he is very likely to continue failing after 
he leaves school. Like his teacher, the student may not fully understand 
the implications of the test score. 

It is possible and often desirable to have students in group guidance 
classes plot their achievement-test and interest-inventory scores on pro- 
file forms. “Self-recording and self-interpreting" profile charts can be 
purchased for many tests. ^Vhen such forms cannot be purchased from 
the test publishers, forms can be developed and mimeographed in the 
quantity needed. For the sake of accuracy and as an aid to group dis- 
cussion, general instructions for filling out and interpreting the profiles 
should be given on the form. Needless to say, the profiles prepared by 
the students are for their use; they are not the official copies to be filed 
in their folders. 

Group discussions of test results should not be considered adequate 
substitutes for conferences with students. Many students will wish to have 
end should have an opportunity to confer with counselors about their test 
performances. Actually such conferences should be scheduled routinely 
for all students by the counselors concerned. Also, when special testing 
is arranged for a student, as far as possible the testing should be made 
a part of counseling. , , 

When intelligence test scores are written on records kept by fte raim- 
selor and used during conferences with students, the scores should be 
recorded in code and in a manner that rdll not provoke questrom from 
students. Information regarding inteUigence test data is usually best 
given orally and, as stated above, in the form of 

“ -■ • 1 of ofEeTtest scores that ma_ptepared by the students 


The profile records 
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Observation: Anecdotal Records 


The techniques most commonly used for appraising personality are 
tests (usually in the form of inventories) and reports on obscrx'ations 
(mually in form of ratings). Until the early 1930's obsers-ation re- 
ports in forms other than ratings, such as behavior descriptions and anec- 
dotal records, were used more by rcseardr workers tlian by classroom 
teachers. Since the 1930’s, however, considerable attention has been giim 
to training teachers in observing students and in reporting their observa- 
lions through behavior description and anecdotal reports. 

It is the systematic use of observation rather th-nn the technique itself 
that is an innovation for most teachers because teachers have aUvays em- 
ployed the technique of observation. Aiany elementary’-scboo) teachers 
make it a daily practice to observe all tlicir pupils critically for ^mptoms 
of iU health. iTus practice is not, however, usually fol!o«t?d by iKichcrs 
at the secondary and college lc\’els. Furthermore, hlgli-sclioo! and college 
teachers probably make loss use of observations in general than do ele- 
mentary-school teachers, perhaps because they recci\’e less supervised 
preserviee training in the use of observation than clemcnlarj'-school 
teachers do. 


TYPES OF ANECDOTAL HECOnOS 

The use of tlie term "aneCTlotil record* apparently originated in 1031 
at the Rochester Athenaeum and Mcclianics Institute (now the Roches- 
ter Institute of Tcchnolog)') where tliis fonn of observation report was 
adopted as an -administraUve substitute for and improvement upon the 
rating scale." The exphnation of the anecdotal record ofrcretl several 
years Later by RandalL’ then president of Uic Athenaeum, is still generally 
accepted as tlie standard definition. According to R.vn(l.ill, the anecdotal 
report is 

■/olio A. lUM -nc AnoJofl &W1.-. 

23:22, January, 2035. 
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... a record of some significant item of condnct, a record of an episirfe in the 
life of a student; a word picture of the student in action; the teachers best ef- 
fort at taldng a word snapshot at the moment of the incident; any narrative 
of events in which the student fakes such a part as to reveal something which 
may be significant about his personality. 

Randall’s Classification. Randall described the four types of anecdotal 
records then used at the Athenaeum: (1) objective description of a 
specific incident; (2) descripUon of the incident followed by interpreta- 
tion; (3) descriph'on of the inddent followed by, first, interpretation and, 
second, recommendation; and (4) a running account in whidi description 
and interpretation are intermixed. 

Because too many anecdotal records written by teachers tend to be 
more reports on the teachers’ reactions than reports on their observa- 
tions, some writers believe that the only acceptable or the most acceptable 
form is the first type, i.c., that a record should be limited to objective de- 
scription of the inendent observed. Others recognize that certain ad- 
vantages may be gained from the inclusion of interpretation and recom- 
mendation but urge that they be separated from objective description. 
Preferably interpretative comments and recommendations should be re- 
ported on the reverse side of the reconi sheet; if given on the same side, 
they should be clearly apart from the anecdote itself. 

The fourth type of record— a mixture of observations and comments— 
is the type that teachers tend to \vrite when free to %vrite as they please. 
It is the type generally frowned upon by the authorities, but at times it 
may have special value because of the inclusion of comments, or it may 
have definite significance in spite of the comments. This type of record is 
held acceptable by Randall* because 

... in many such cases, the insist disclosed in the record as received is so 
keen that a guidance officer can use it effectively even though it has not been 
written do%vD strictly in accordance with a logical form. The risk of spoiling the 
intangible qualities of the record is too great to warrant asking that it be 
rewritten in a more objective and analytical manner. 

The use of a spemal form that provides for the reporting of e:q>laiia- 
tions, interpretations, recommendations, and the like but apart from ob- 
jective description of the incident observed helps tochers to make dieir 
reports on the incident proper both objective and specific. The anecdotal 
record form Riat was used in the Plainfield experiment is shmvn in Figure 
9. In this experiment inclusion of the teachers comments was frequently 
found not only helpful but also necessary at times for an anealotal record 
to be really meaningful. Traxler* brings out this point in his criticism of 

'Ibid. 
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some of the anecdotes submitted to him by the Plainfield teachers for his 
evaluation: 

For example, in one of Miss A’s anecdotes concerning Tom Smith, ob- 
jective description stales that "Tom informed me before class that he has fin- 
ished his Ubrary book, The Story of David Livingstone, which I helped him se- 
lect last Friday.” This incident in itself docs not seem very important, but in the 
light of the comment on the back of the sheet to the effect that Tom has the 
lowest score of any freshman on the Io\va test and that he usually labors 
through a book, if he finishes it at all, the reading of a book in one weekend 
becomes an outstanding achie^’cment for this boy and one that is well worth 
reporting. The teachers should be encouraged to continue the making of com- 
ments where such explanatory material will help one to understand the inci- 
dent reported. 


Some of the anecdotes described as excellent in one report of the ACE 
division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel* are of Randall s 
fourth type; but the directors of the ACE child-study program did not 
always find helpful the intermixing of objective description and the 
teacher’s "personal comment on the situation or interpretation of some 
action, su^ as ‘Olga came in today upset,’ or ‘Sam showed a decided 
preference for Dora.’” Whether the addition of such remarks is helpful 
or not, the staff found, "really depends upon their soundness and validity. 
If the teachers' diagnoses are correct, then, coming as they do at the be- 
ginning of the report, the comments direct the teacher’s attention to the 
significance of what is to follow.” It is because diagnosis is seldom as 
relatively easy as it seems that the staff warns against “cultivating the 
habit of including too many interpretive statements.” In short, the 
teachers’ remarks often suggest important hypotheses; and so inclusion 
of comments should not be discouraged; but the separation of objective 
description and comments is strongly urged. 

The ACE Classification. The ACE project staff found that teachers 
who are untrained or unskilled in tiie ^VT^ting of anecdotes tend to report 
bow they feel about a student rather tiian what they observe about him. 
On the basis of their experience with the teachers cooperating in the child- 
study program, the directors classified teachers’ anecdotal reports into 
four types, which are not wholly unlike the four types described by 
Randall, According to the ACE classification, anecdotes of the first type 
are those that describe a student’s behavior as good or bad or as ac- 
ceptable or unacceptable. Two examples of this type are given below. 
For both of them the setting happens to be the same — a class in physic^al 
education. The records, however, are about different girls and made by 
teachers in different schools. ’The behavior reported in the first is ob- 
vaously judged "bad” by the writer and that of the second “good.” 

Council on Education, Helping Teachers Understand Children, pp. 

39-40. Washington: The CouiKril, IMS. > Vf 
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Tliroughout the period Alice uwild not do the acUvity of the rest of the 
chtss During roll call she would not stay In fine with tl.e others. She went to a 
bench and read “True Romances" although she previously was requested not 
to bring the magazine to class. She refused to buy the sdiool paper. The rest 
of the class wanted a 100 per cent record. She admitted it was not bek of 
money. The rest of the class gave a penny each and paid for her subsaiptlon. 
The class treasurer gave her her receipt whidi she lore up. 

Joanne was noticeably more cooperative today. She checked out towels for 
me and went ahead wiA the records. Her personal appearance was improved. 
Her hair was neat; her clothes were dean, well pressed and in good taste. Her 
voice and actions were those becoming a bdy today. 

Both these records indude factual material: Alice read a m.agazine 
during roll call, did not participate in class actiiity, did not subscribe to 
the school paper, and tore up the receipt for paj-mcnl by dassmates. 
Joanne checked out towels and helped with the records. The factual 
record, however, is overshadowed by the teachers’ evaluation of the girls’ 
behavior as good or bad. That the evaluation would be hold correct b)' 
others seems assumed. It would probably never occur to the writer of 
the first anecdote that some others might see Alice’s tearing up tlie re- 
ceipt more as evidence of strength than os evidence of weaJmess, Jt is 
clear that the teacher considers Alice’s not subscribing to Uic paper un- 
cooperative behavior. ^Ve^e the account of the incident confined to ob- 
jective description and the girl’s words quoted as accurately ns possible, 
others might interpret the incident differently. Tlicre is a possibility that 
Alice is opposed to 100 per cent movements because she has noted the 
hardships that they Impose on others less able financlnlly th-m she is to 
support them. If so and if this is shovm in her answer to the request 
that she pay her subscription, the report would have a very dillcrent 
meaning than it has in its present form. On the other hand, if the reports 
would let Ali« tell the story by reporting just wlut Alice did say. it 
might appear tliat Alice did not display a very cooperative attitude. As it 
is, it is impossible to judge Alice's behavior becatise the tc.ichcr lias re- 
vealed her own attitudes better than she has Alices. 

■n,e second ‘'r ■ T f fe, / 

or esphins the siudenfs beta, tor on the of a s.ngle faet 0 
Tliis tjpo-the -intexjirctive recoid -is illustrated b) the follosntij 
anecdote: 

BUI ,vas tack in school today after a Inisdays lllmisn tfe bet, fnlcicl la 
flight from conflict. • 
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of illness as an escape from conflict, the reporter should present more 
facts than he gives here. Hypotheses and ejcplanations should not be pre- 
sented until sufficient facts are marshaled for the observer to figure out 
the psychological principles suggested by the data. 

In the third type of anecdotal record Ae writer describes the student's 
behavior in general terms and reports it as occurring frequently or as 
being characteristic of the student. An example of the generalized de- 
scriptive record is given in the following; 

Charles is lively, enthusiastic, and alert. Today he ran into the classroom 
noisily, greeting ffie teacher and some other pupils by name. When the bell 
rang, he continued conversation with others from his seat until ashed to stop. 
Four times he talked out during class when someone else was speaking. He 
\ras very much interested in the new work and caught on quickly. He con- 
tinually volunteered answers whether called on or not Today as usual he was 
full of energy. 

The fotirth type is the desired land of record— "specific description.” 
It describes an incident specifically and accurately, telling exactly what 
was said and done by the persons involved. The following report on ob- 
servation of a sixth-grade boy in a “free play” situation, taken from a re- 
port on the California Adolescent Growth Study,® illustrates this type; 

John and Allen are working at an easel. John is intent on a picture of an 
Indian chief. Allen is talking and singing in a high-pitched voice, niixing con- 
versation with snatches of song and dramatic imitations. Allen draws a picture 
of a boy and girl kissing. . . , “Maybe that will be me some day." 

Allen: “Now Tm going to do one of the modest artist”— (draws an artist 
painting at easel). To John; “Mix your paint up; it will be betterl” 

John: “I like mine just as it is ... ” 

AHen (sings); “Tomatoes are cheaper (etc.): now is the time to fall in 
love. . . . Femarks, “They say we re coming up here four times a year . . . 
what do we do this for?” 

John (turning to observer) ; So you will be able to tell others how we gro%v, 
isn’t it— how others grow?” 


Each of the four types of anecdotes described by Randall is held ac- 
ceptable, whereas only one of the four types described in the ACE re- 
port is considered generally acceptable— specific, objective description. 
The directors of the ACE experiment admitted, however, that their ex- 
amination of the anecdotes written by the cooperating teachers showed 
certain advantages to be gained through not limiting them entirely to 
specific description. Some of the generalized descriptions provided good 
pictures of students in action, and "some of the interpretations made on 
the spur of the moment captured the moods of interacting children in a 
•Harold E. Jones, Development in Adolescence, p, 48. New York- Annleton- 
Centuiy-Crefts. Inc.. 1043. Used by permission of the ?nblishen. ^ 
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di^pd^n " weD-nigh Impossible by straight/on\*artl 

111 e staff of the ACE project found that anecdotes of Uie not-abvav-s- 
desu-able types-evaluative. interpretive, and generalized descriptive 
statements— showed certain common criteria in the teachers’ jud'micnls 
about students to be ( 1 ) the students success or failure in schoofwork, 
( 2 ) the student’s being a helping or a disturbing clement in carrying out 
school routine, (3) the standtag of the students family in the community 
and relation to the teacher’s social status, and (4) the student’s being per- 
sonally attractive or unattractive in terms of the teacher's e.Tperience, 
personal needs, and values. Each of die follmving anecdotes* shou’s one 
or more of these influences, and all of them indicate that the teachers 
who wote them may he in tlie habit of dealing with students Largely 
on the level of subjective judgment and personal bias. 

The algebra period found Ellen completely organized and ready to get to 
work. She gave excellent attention during the explanation of work to be done. 
She finished her work in half the required time, "nie appearance of the paper 
displeased her. She copied it taking the rest of the period, carefully writing 
the numbers, sparing the problems, and erasing all smudges. She did not turn 
around to see the cause of a disturbance at the back of the room. Social studies 
period found her ready with all needed materials on her desk. 


Hifs morning Frank came to class six minutes late. The chss was quietly 
getting ready for the morning exercises (flag salute, etc.). Frank stamped his 
feet noisily as he walked across tlie front of the room. The entire class obsm-cd 
him. Ko one said a word, not even tbe teacher. Frank sal down but immedi- 
ately turned to poke the boy sitting behind him. 

Bichard made no attempt to work or to study today. He disturbed the class 
by laughing and talking to the boys sealed near him. ^^'hcn spoken to by the 
teacher, he became angry and sullen. He subrided for some minutes but soon 
began talking again. This happened three times- 

TI,ls morning Betty Brought some little cuVm Hut ha mother sent ft^he 
class Christmas party. Her mother is veiy aeU.-e in msac ^ups and tlie PTA. 
Her fatlier is a professional man and actire in church wl. He it also a scout 
director. 

Erl svas absent from school half the day. Upon entering the 
e-rcose, he seemed to deliberately step ee the tot rf the tuarest ^ 
clothes were dirty and tom. He looVed as U.ough he needrf a bath 
Uced that ho sitting svitl. his hand in nteuth and told him to remember 
our health habits. 
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of anecdotes from generalized to specific descripUon and as they become 
more objective both in observing and in reporting observations, they ac- 
quire deeper insights and appreciate more than before the need for veri- 
fying information. They tend to write records that are more detailed than 
their first ones and to give accounts diat are more favorable than unfav- 
orable to the students or that are neither wholly favorable or unfavor- 
able. Anecdotal records increase in diagnostic value as they become clear 
word pictures free of language which suggests that any specific trait or 
combination of traits is to be associated \vith the action described. 

SOME COMMON QUESTIONS 

Hmv Frequently? Ideally teadiers should regularly \vrite anecdotal 
r ecords on all their studen ts, bu t such a plan is not practical. It was this 
ideal plan that was first adopted at the Rochester Athenaeum, w he|^e it 
was to be standard practice for each faculty member to turn in each week 
not less than one anecdotal report for every student in his classes along 
wth additional reports that dealt with out-of-class observations. Soon 
this standard had to be modified for teachers of large classes. In other 
schools also, as Jarvie^ reported, the number of anecdotes reported de- 
creased wth increase in class size. 

Jones and Galbraith* and other directors of experimental projects 
found that, when contributions of anecdotes were made on a purely 
voluntary basis, a few teachers turned in many reports; some teachers, 
none at all; and many, only a few. Some teachers who were at first en- 
thusiastic afterward became bored; and so, as the experiment continued, 
there was a significant decline in die number of reports and a notice- 
able decline in the quality of die reports from some teachers. Moreover, 
failure to require a minimum number of anecdotes resulted in lack of 
participation by some teachers and in too limited participation by odiers. 
Consequently, Jones and Galbraith concluded that, "were it possible to 
initiate the experiment now,” the number of anecdotes would be set 
"arbitrarily at first, and diminished or increased as practice warranted a 
more sound judgment as to what was a reasonable minimum number.” 
Yet to require all teachers to turn in a certain number of anecdotal records 
may create antagonism. Records written reluctanUy or umvillingly may 
have litde more value than records not wTitten at all. 

Ideally it is good practice for teachers to wite anecdotes on all their 
students each week. Obviously this is much easier for an elementary- 
school teacher who has only 30 or 40 students each day than for a high- 

. " b ^ “QuanUlalive Study of Behavior Records,” in Official Ilcport of the 

Af^con Educofioryil Jlacarch Association, pp. lOB-lll. Washington: American 
Educational Research Association, 1039. 

• Trailer, op. cit., pp, 200-201. 
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M etcher who has 100 or more. The task of wrlttag anecdotal re- 
ports often proves more arduous tiian anticipated. In the ACE project* 
fte phn was tor the teaAers to ask themselves at the end of each school 
nay, What do I remember about individual students todayr and then 
tvrite notes on two or more students. "It was thought that fifteen to 
twen^ minutes of writing would be sufficient. The espectaUon was that 
£m children would be mentioned in these reports from time to time in 
the natural course of events." 


The teachers, however, in an effort to include anecdotes on all students 
reduced considerably the length of their anecdotes. The directors found 
these short reports not sufficiently descriptive of the situations in wluch 
episodes occurred and weak in showing the mtersclion among cJjildren. 
As a result, they gave up the attempt to have anecdotal records kept on 
all students and, instead, advocated the practice of keeping extensive 
anecdotal records on one or two students. While anecdotal records in the 
form of a series of anecdotes were not to be kept on more than one or two 
students by each teacher, occasional anecdotes were to be wTitten for all 
students and included in their cumulative record files. The instructions 
for the occasional anecdotes were as foUo\v5: 


Only enough anecdotes need be included in a child’s record to illustrate bis 
characteristic patterns of behavior, to show his progress toward accomplishing 
particular developmental tasks, to reveal the ad/ustment problems that he 
faces, and to record his reaction to crises and other events of special signiil* 
canoe to him, Aa anecdote or two a month ^v^U suffice to document these mat* 
ters for most children in a class. 


In these instructions the directors seem to be trying to approximate 
the general rule offered some ten years earlier by Wood,” a rule which 
most teachers have not found easy to practice. "The general rule . . . 
is that teachers should record every instance of conduct which attracts 
their attention, favorable or unfavorable, or which seems to them charac- 
teristic of the pupil.” 

When the practice adopted is that of writing many anecdotes about a 
few students and a few anecdotes about many students, the searcily of 
anecdotes written about some students may actually prove helpful by 
servinE (e focus attenbon on the apparently h'ttle-noticed students. 
Hamalainen," for instance, found that the summaries of anecdotes re- 
ported on some students became general-impression statements because 
& the scarcity ot anecdotes recorded. He reported that these summanes 


° ul"E.“a.maIa,.eu, da dpacla./ ^ V- 
Teachew CoVege. Columbia Univcnity. I9«. 
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are likely to be written on the shy, quiet child who often is xmnotic'ed 
in the dassroom and (xincluded that the mere absence of anecdotes may 
provide the starting point from which direction can be given to help the 
child to become a part of the group in a more normal manner. 

TOich Students? The decision regarding whidi student to select as 
the subject for an extensive anecdotal record can be made for different 
reasons— for reasons sucb as the foUowng: the student is readily ob- 
served; be is typical of his group; the teacher finds him interesting; he is 
a student about whom very little is known; the student is not achieving 
in keeping wth his ability; the student seems unhappy. 

When the writing of a series of anecdotes is undertaken largely for the 
purpose of gaining skill in collecting and interpreting data on student 
behavior, it is probably not wise for a teacher to select as liis first subject 
of observation a student who is so maladjusted that the teacher may find 
it difficult to interpret the data collected. On the other hand, if the record 
is being made primarily to collect personality data that are not easily 
obtained from other sources, the anecdotal record kept by a class teacher 
on a maladjusted student may rev'eal the type of special assistance needed 
and may supply important information for the speciabst to whom the 
student may be referred. If the teacher includes statements of bis opinion 
regarding diagnosis and treatment, the specialist is not, of corirse, bound 
in any way by the teachers’ recommendations. Also, if the teadier’s in- 
terpretations are not sound and the specialist is interested in helping 
teachers as well as students, the incorrect diagnosis may show the 
specialist the tj’pe of professional information needed by the teacher for 
understanding student behavior. 

Which Situations? Since as Bicker’* says, “all behavior is meaningful,*’ 
any situation will serve as a begiiming point for observing behavior. As 
the record gro^vs, it should show the student in many different situations— 
in class and out of class, at school, at home, in the neighborhood, at work, 
at play, alone, and with others. It should indicate, whenever possible, 
what die student t hink s about by telling what he talks about, writes about, 
draws, paints, and constructs. It should show what others think of tiini by 
reporting comments made about him by his teachers, family, peers, and 
others. The record should reveal die student’s outs tandin g interests and 
his chief personality traits by disclosing bis many kinds of behavior. 

The report on anecdotes made during one school year on a particular 
student may run from five or six pages to fifty or sixty. The extensive .col- 
lection of anecdotes is not supposed to be a case study, but like the case 
study it may offer a full vimv” of die student While the long recxird will 


“Helra Bielcer, “Using Anecdotal Records to Know the Child,*’ in Association for 
T . Curricnhim Development Foriering If enial Health in Our Schools. 
p. 187. Washington: National Education Association, 1950. 
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give a more comprehensive piclnie of the sludenl than the short one, the 
short record yields significant informaHon and may lead to some impor- 
tMl insights regarding Uie student. Both long and short anecdotal records 
often prove valuable supplements to other records; for anecdotes present 
vivid, intimate, conaete material that adds meaning to the usually formal 
and more general statements supplied fay the other records. 


THE GOOD ANECDOTAL RECORD 


Objectivittj is the vwst important characteristic of the good anecdotal 
record. Tiie anecdotal record is, as Randall said, a snapshot taken at the 
moment of the incident and should be objective to a degree approximat- 
ing tJiat of an X-ray photograph. The teacher should remember that he 
is the one taking Uic picture and so is not expected to be in it He takes 
care to keep out of it by putting in nothing of his opinions or feelings re- 
garding the incident. He gets into the picture only when he belongs in it 
as one of the persons involved in the incident. Then he tries to report as 
objectively on himself as he does on the student— accurately and con- 
cisely. He reports what he did and said, not what, he remembered later, 
he should have done or said. He does not strengthen, soften, or modify in 
any other way his part in the picture. He gives a clear, exact reproduction, 
not a touched-up picture. 

If the record is objective, the teacher's personal likes and dislikes, 
biases and prejudices do not appear in it. The reader cannot tell whether 
the reporter approved or disapproved or was indifferent regarding what 
he observ'ed. The teacher, of course, has an opinion regarding the signifi- 
cance of the incident; and he may show it in his comments, interpreta- 
tion, diagnosis, recommendations, and lJ>e like that he gives on the re- 
verse side of the record sheet or in some other way apart from the anec- 
dote proper. 

As stated before, opinion is most frequently injected into anecdotal re- 
ports fhrougli the use of geneiaLzed desetipKon, as in this illustration: 


Charlas was moody and said liltlo today, \Vhon di* t^" 
the assigned work, hi replied that he was busy and idnt tnosv if he wojd 
have tnS for it or not. He speot mod of the period out ut the wmdow. 

He did not attempt to talk to anyone in class today. This is unusual. 

The infomiation that the hoy's behavior is im^ual ^ hrt it 

should be given apart from the report .m the episode 

partofiblurth^re ins^tW^^^^^ 

given in the report to indicate that the description is correct The follow 
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ing report made on Charles by the same teacher at another time is better 
than the preceding one because it is more objective and is free of gen- 
eralized description. 

Charles was talldng to two other students when the teacher entered the 
room. He left the students and approached the teacher to ask for an appoj^ 
ment to discuss an original project in drama. Several times during tlic period 
he brought up the subject of the project even though other matters were under 
discussion. When asked to delay the questions until later, ho sat quietly for 
about ten minutes. Then he turned and started to talk to his nearest class- 
mate, The conversation continued until the teacher asked that it stop. When 
Charles left the room, he stopped by the teacher's desk to remind her of his 
appointment for the next day. 

The good anecdotal record includes specific action, direct conversation, 
and a fairly complete sequence of incidents. The second record on 
Charles, for example, could be improved by reporting what Charles actu- 
ally said. Records usually have to be made after the incident at a time 
when the student is not present It is not always easy to remember exactly 
what was said and done. Memory Improves, hotvever, with practice; and 
making a few notes Immediately after the incident aids later recall of the 
principal facts and the sequence of events. 

The following report by a father on his seven-year-old son is a good 
example of the anecdotal report that is free-flowing, gives specific details, 
and is uninterrupted by subjective terms; 

Johnny wheeled his bicycle out of the garage and smiled at me. 

"Watch me ride my bike ” he said. “I can go all the way to the comer now 
without falling off.” 

He was not smiling as be pushed his bicycle out on the sidewalk and 
mounted it. He gripped the handle bars and balanced himself as he looked 
down tmvard the end of the block, 

"Well,” I said, “what are you waiting for?” 

He placed his right fool on the ped^ and pushed off with his left foot. The 
bicycle swerved, grazed the telephone pole near the curbing, and then s\vung 
back on the sidewalk as Johnny pumped hard to Tn.qtn faii ^ his balance. The 
swerves subsided as the bicycle picked up speed, and Johnny held a steady 
course toward the distant comer. Suddenly he swerved in order to avoid a dog 
that came running out from behiod a hedge. His left foot dropped do\yn to 
the sidewalk to save him from falling. His face was red as he looked back 
at me. 

"Keep going, I shouted; azzd he shoved off again. He reached the comer, 
wheeled around, and started back. He hunched his shoulders over the handle 
bars and pump^ hard on the return trip. He w’as smiling as he went past me. 

"This is easy,” he shouted and rode on to the comer. 

A record is made dynamic by giving tbe exact wording and by showing 
the naUve quality of an individuals speech. The two following examples 
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acute hstening and careful reporting of conversation: 
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are improved by 


*^Ve done bought us a belter house." 

“Yea, it used to be a old store," said Tom. 

]^’ca, but it sure is a good house. We paid $630 lor it” 

;]GolIeo, that old man was high on that ol' place," replied Tom. 
lea, but it s got four acres around it." 

all them little bil^ girls around there?” asked Tom. 

“Tlicms ray sisters and they ain’t ’ail them.’ Ain’t but three of them I col 
one big sister and two little ones and a h’ttle brolhcr, ... If the weather is 
pretty this weekend we’re gonna git our house papered. Our yard is full of old 
Stumps and stuff. Tve dug up & whole tnmeh of them." 

“What are j-ou going to do. j-idde, pbnt grass?” I asked. 

“No'm, flowers. Mammas always got to have lots of flowers." 


Jackie said, “One time I’se in swimmio’ with George. I played like J'se 
dro^vnin’ an George he gat so skeered he run home Uou’t no clothes on. 
Mamina she come a-runnio* and she was so sheered she got right sick. Papa 
be w’hupped up on me plenty," 

“Jackie, if you gel whipped for swimming, why do you do it?" 

“I let my daddy take his fun out in whuppin’ and I take mine out in 
swlmmln’." 


To be of much value, an anecdotal record mttsi be one of many on the 
eiudent. Only wlicn a number of anecdotes are given on a student can he 
bo seen as a many*sided person and the place and meaning of one type of 
behavior fn hfs total behavior pattern be understood, considered 
alone, for instance, the second of the two anecdotes given above may 
lead Ae reader to conclude that Jackie is indifferent to liis father^s ^vishes 
and commands, that the father treats the boy harshly, and that, on the 
whole, die father-son relationship is not a very good one. 'When, however, 
the anecdote is read wth others in the series reported on Jackie, the 
reader sees tfiat such conclusions are not correct and that in Jackies home 
the family relationships are liappy ones. The true quality of the family 
life is partly indicated in the first of the nvo anecdotes given above. 
When combined with otliers, such as the tw'o given below, they show that 
Jackie does appreciate and respect his father.** 


We were talking about good maimers. Maxine said, "My folks make me say 

Thanks for the biscuits’ instead of just,! want a biscuit 

Jackie said. “My papa said he was going to dap me if I tidn t gmt reaching 
across the table. He make me say 'please,' too. 

Surau of thu children nrc bringing »rapte of handtvriting. Bill comraenlrf 
that he “didn’t see no use in writin good. 


"IZiid.. pp. 190-191, 193. 
”/bic?., pp. 189, 190. 
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]acMe said, “My daddy can't read and hejsan’t %vritc nothing but his name, 
and he can git a Job anywhere he wants to." 

The value of these anecdotes on Jackie arc increased by the teachers 
letting the boy tell his story. Tlic same information given trough a sum- 
mary statement would be less significant than \vhcn given through direct 
quotations. Stating, for example, that Jackie spoke freely and directly and 
in the dialect of his social class would provide a mudh less clear and less 
vivid picture of the boy than is given by showing through direct quotation 
his style of speech, his manner of relating his thoughts, and his freedom 
and directness of expression. Moreover, the picture of Jackie is less likely 
to be distorted through direct quotation than througli a summary state- 
ment Also, in giving Jackie's actual words, the teacher helps to reveal the 
boy's values and attitudes. In summarizing Jackie's conversations and pre- 
senting them in her own words rather than in Jackie's the teacher would 
probably show her own values and altitudes and might even reveal hers 
more clearly than Jackie’s. It should be noted also that in these anecdotes 
on Jackie the talk and actions of other persons involved in the episodes 
are reported as carefully as are those of Jackie. 

Perhaps it should be added that the anecdotal reports on Jackie arc not 
to be considered perfect. At times they may be too general; and, of course, 
the degree to which they are accurate is not known to us. But they do 
have many characteristics of good anecdotal records, and they show how 
one teacher was able to gather through her observations a great deal of 
meaningful data on one student 

A good anecdotal record gives adequate background information. The 
situation for each episode is clearly indicated through information regard- 
ing time, place, and persons involved. A series of anecdotal records should 
begin with a statement that tells Oie student's name, age, and the situation 
in which he is most frequently observed by the person reporting. Jackie’s 
teacher, for example, opens bis record w/A a statement that Jackie is an 
eleven-year-old boy in the fifth grade. She dates each item and indicates 
where the incident occurs— in class, on the playground, on a field trip, at 
his home, or elsewhere. The i^ening statement may include also informa- 
tion as to why the student is selected for special study, a generalized 
description of the students appearance, and the general impression he 
makes upon the teacher. 

As the teacher adds item after item to the collection, he will come to 
see the student more clearly and to understand him better than he did 
when he began the record. When the time comes for him to summarize 
the anecdotes, the teacher may tqect the generalized description that he 
first gave and offer a nesv one that is quite different from the first Based 
on many observations of the student in many different kinds of situations, 
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the new generalized descripb’on is less general, more specific, and more 
accurate than the first one. The teadier now sees the boy differently, and 
so he now offers a different description of him , 

A good collection of anecdotes presents many different views of the 
student. As the record grows, the teacher begins to seek certain kinds of 
information not considered very important before. He, therefore, seeks 
opportunities to observe the student in different kinds of situations and to 
observe other persons, such as the parents, who are close to the student. 

Hamalainen*® indicates in his report that material relating to home 
background, such as type of borne, family conditions, parental relation- 
ships, and other significant data in this category “will generally not be 
included in the anecdotes.” Unless, however, special provision has been 
made for securing this type of information through otiicr means, data in 
this category should be included in anecdotes if the anecdotal record is 
to fulfill well its fimction of providing supplementary informab’on. Ade- 
quate data on home background are generally not found else\vhere— in 
Ae cumulative record, interview reports, questionnaires and other self- 
reports written by the student, and the like. 

Collection of this type of Infonnation became a major objective in the 
ACE experiment with anecdotal records. One report'* states that at the 
beginning the teachers kne>v little about the homes of their students. They 
kne\v the extent to which parents were cordLil to teachers and coopera- 
tive, but they knew relaUvely little about the important interpersonal and 
cultural factors in the home that were determining the students develop- 
ment. When the teachers did realize the importance of such factors, they 
sought informallon about them. The students’ laDc about homo ide tras 
recorded. Parents were encouraged to visit the school; teadiers visited 
the homes; and reports were rvritten about these Vrtils Clearly 
dude in anecdotal records material nbout the home rt to omit some very 

reeorded-incidents that are meanmgW because * Y„‘;t,ed 

development. Inconsequential details and 

It is not surprising that die ones who VTite 

psychology, mental hygie^. mdp^^^^^ ,vithout mcl. training often 

the most significant diagnoses mainly because 

by her ninth-grade teacher. Th 

“ Ilamabinen, <Jp. P; ®®- ^ -u m42~eQ. 

“ American Council on Education, op. PP- 
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many items like this one is not very helpful because the significance of 
the incident reported is not brought out clearly enou^. 

When the bell rang for recess, Sarah walked out of the room wlh three of 
her best friends. With this group she walked across the playground to sit under 
one of the trees. The talk of the group was frequently broken by laughter. 
^Vhen the bell rang to end recess, Sarah returned with the group to class. 

It is not undesirable to have a number of minor items in the collection 
of anecdotes on a particular student because together they may lead to 
some major hypothesis. It is not desirable, however, that all or most items 
be minor ones. Then, too, in all items, major and minor, irrelevant details 
should be omitted. In this anecdote about Sarah the information about 
the bell adds nothing. This report is not insignificant; for it shows that 
Sarah belongs to a peer group, that she enjoys the security gained from 
belonging to a group in which she is apparently well accepted (they talk 
and laugh together). Not enough information is given, however, to show 
the importance of the incident. The report is not focused sufficiently upon 
the center of attention— Sarah and her use of recess time. The significance 
of the report could be increased by indicating whether Sarah's three best 
friends are boys or girb or boys and girls, by giving the names of the 
friends (to Sarah’s other teachers this information may be important), 
and by repotting what Sarah and her three friends talked and laugh^ 
about during recess. 

As the anecdotal record grows, the teacher forms tentative hypotheses 
regarding the student’s trend of development, his special concerns, the 
reason for some of his behavior, the meaning of certain types of behavior 
to the student, and his involvement in the life of his school, peer group, 
and family. To check the correctness of his hypotheses, the teacher seeks 
more data through more observations and tluough information gained 
from others. If the teacher is wholly professional in his work and objective 
in his observations, he will probably find that some of his hypotheses 
must be discarded and others modified. If he is not, then his records may 
show the I knew it or “I told you so” attitude which Jarvie^^ reports 
that he encountered in some teachers— teachers who formed an a priori 
judgment and then collected information to support the judgment. These 
teachers are undesirably selective, for they tend to select incidents that 
support their hypotheses rather than incidents relevant to the student's 
development. Needless to say, their records, although selective, are defi- 
nitely not good. 

^ ^ Jan-ie, Anecdotal Records as a Means of Understanding Students,” 1n~ 
^ O^err of Higher Institutions, Proceedings, 12:26, 
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ORGANIZING AND INTERPRETING ANECDOTAL DATA 

The anecdotes accumulated on a particular student are of limited 
value xmtil interpreted, and they cannot be interpreted easily or correctly 
until organized in some way. The facts presented in all the anecdotes 
must be sifted and arranged so that they may be studied in relation to 
one another. Contradictions need to be detected and studied to see 
whether they indicate errors on the part of the r^orter or inconsistent 
and contradictory patterns of behavior on the part of the student. 
Unique and recurring situations and unusual and repeated behavior pat- 
terns need to be noted and studied to see what they indicate regarding 
the student’s principal problems, behavior tendencies, and personality 
characteristics. After the facts have been searched out and arranged, 
dues to their meaning are more easily detected than whm the anecdotes 
are read serially. If adequate and accurate observations have been made 
and the observation material is arranged in sonie or ery as ion, e 
interpretations offered by different persons quakScd to give interpreta- 
tions should be substantially in agreement. il,. 

When sufficient anecdotal material has been gathemd to fte 


orgamzea matenai, uiv ^ — -- * , 

or recommendations for next steps in the , J nrovide the in- 
dent concerned. Theo more anecdotes may ^ summary and for 

formation needed for filling in the due course the ma- 
testing the tentative hypotheses or in rp recording of anecdotes 

terial ^vm be sr^maiized with which summariM arc 

may be resumed once more. The / , ^.gjial gathered. In 

prepared will depend largely o^n mmSized at least once a year; in 
all Les the anecdotes shotdd be , .elnester; and in some 

many cases they should be limes a semester because 

cases they should be summarize vo amount of io- 

. of the large number of anecdotes reported and tn gr 
formation contained in tliem. nlifained on a student through 

After considerable iuf°nua«tf ^ ^ „,i„ue record and to 
an extensive anecdotal record, it . Q|,servation and study of the 

begin a new record, one on ano er s informally and less sys* 

first student wU continue, of ' l^ Uie experience of obsCT%’- 

temaUcally than before. As the tca^ revising 

ing. of reporting, and of 

he is very Uhely to fiud that be B ai,p.„scs than he did snth 

student hud making more thoron# 
the first student. 
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A particular outline cannot be provided for arranging anecdotal data 
because the material found in different anecdotal records N'arics too mu^ 
for the data in all to be organized in the same \vay. Perhaps one of the 
simplest ways to present the material is to sift the facts and sort them 
according to the student’s assets and liabilities or handicaps. 'The beginner 
may find this simple procedure a good one to follow, but eventually he 
should try to organize the data to show tlic student’s status and progress 
in certain large aspects of gro\\'lh, such as physical, social, and emotional. 
Or he may group the facts to show the information tlicy give about the 
student’s home situation, work behavior, relationships to others (family, 
teachers, students, peers, and others), outstanding personality traits, 
problem tendencies, and llic likc. 

Sometimes teachers arc instructed to make school objectives the basis 
for their observations. this plan is followed, the material may well 

be organized or summarized according to the objectives. Using, for ex- 
ample, the statement of objectives prepared by the Educational Policies 
Commission,” the material may be organized according to such classifica- 
tions as (1) self-realization (health, rccrcab'on, aesthetic interests, intel- 
lectual interests, inquiring mind, etc.); (2) human rcbtionsliips (friend- 
ships, cooperation, courtesy, home relations, etc.); (3) economic effi- 
ciency (vocational interests, occupational information, occupational 
choice, personal economics, etc.); and (4) civic responsibility (social 
understanding, critical judgment, tolerance, law observ'ance, etc.), 'There 
are definite advantages in making and summarizing observaUons with 
reference to the school’s professed objectives. If some objectives are 
stressed at the expense of others which arc neglected or almost w'holly 
overlooked, no doubt the summary will re\ cal this unbalanced situation. 

As a rule, items should not be transferred to the cumulative record from 
the anecdotal reports unless the)' describe beharior that is typical of the 
student or are significant for sho\\ing trends and changes in his behavior 
patterns. This point raises the question of who receives and summarizes 
the anecdotal reports. The answer is another one that must be worked out 
in each school; but, in seeking ihe answer, the faculty should remember 
that the su mmarizi ng of anecdotal reports by different teachers on the 
same student is, as Traxler’* says, more than a clerical task. It is a task 
that should be done by someone who knows the student and who is 
qualified to orga niz e and interpret the data contained in the anecdotes. 
In most cases this person is the student’s homeroom teacher, adviser, or 
counselor. He is the one specifically responsible for the guidance of the 
student, and so probably he should also be the one responsible for as- 
sembling and periodically summarizing anecdotal reports on the student 
"Educstii^l Policies Cbnnmsnon, The Purpose of Education in American 
Democracy. Washington: National Edtustion Association, 19J^, 

•Arthur Trailer, Techniques of Guidance, p. 140. New Tort: Harper k 
Brertherx, 194o. ^ ^ 
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by different teachers. The teacher who makes an extensive series of re- 
ports on a particular student is, however, the one who should summarize 
these reports. 

A copy of the summary report should be included in the central cumu- 
lative record folder of the student if such a folder is maintained, and a 
copy should be sent to the student’s counselor if the teacher making the 
summary is not the counselor concerned. The counselor or teacher may 
wish to keep the original reports as long as the student is enrolled in the 
school; but, after the worker files his final summary report on the case, 
he will, no doubt, wish to destroy the original reports made by him and 
received from others. 


THE GOOD OBSERVER 

Good sensory equipment and a high degree of objectivity are two 
requirements for a good observer. Even more important tlian these two, 
ho^vever, is a third— professional knowledge. Unless a person has sufficient 
loiowledge of what be observes-person. thing, or process-he may un- 
derstand little of what he secs. A person, for instance, who understands 
very little about mechanics and machines may closely observe a me- 
chanic at work for an hour or longer and then report his obseivaUons. 
Because the report reflects the observer’s lack of understanding, it is of 
limited valnei and the judgments atpressed in it are likely lo be swong 
because they are based on ignorance rather 1 ^ “P™ 

Another example: three men go together to visit a ° ° 

Is a zoologist who is especially interested in mnime hfe; 
dweller whose favorite recreation is Bshing: and one “ aty . 

would like to go fishing sometime but so far has no had “ “PP°^"^ 
to do so. The Lee men observe the fish sviU. equal “ 
not with equal understanding. If asked to report ““'I ^ 

servaHons, the would otta? te best 

than the city man; and undoubtedly ^ & pxolanations are 

explanation of the three. Some teachers o " “ 

superior to those of many u.an-grcater 

country man’s f™ the same 

opportunity to “bserve-whereas ^ P 

reason that the zoologist’s explanation is supenor p 

as well as extensive experience. child-study program found 

The teachers who parMpat^ J "H^fab^t studen"^ 
ftat gathering jld^ents, ohjeetive attinides, or 

guarantee or even ’The report states™ that there remained 

policies in dealing with stude • 

- Arnsricau Coondl on EdncUon. op. dt. PP- 'W-ISS. 
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to be accomplished certain crucial learnings of sdcnt^ic methodology 
and the acquiring of some new mental habits and attitudes consistent 
widi that methodology. 


USES, ADVANTAGES, AND DISADVANTAGES 

Uses. When the wiling of anecdotal records is undertaken largely to 
increase teacher understanding of student behavior, fulfillment of the 
purpose is aided considerably by the teachers* organizing informal study 
groups. When teachers meet together to read and discuss their anecdotal 
reports and summaries, group interest stimulates individual interest. By 
sharing in the group discussions, individual members leam to apply con- 
cepts and principles in the study of specific cases. Further gains in skill 
and knowledge can be expected when a group expands its program to 
include professional reading and group discussion of the subjects covered 
in the reading. Ideally the program should be further expanded to in- 
clude the services of a consultant who can help the teachers acquire skill 
in using scientific principles as the bases for their judgments and who can 
help them avoid the use of such criteria as their own preferences, pur- 
poses, and cultural standards. 

The purposes for which anecdotal data may be used are the same as 
for data from other sources— to help the school workers see the student as 
a many-sided changing individual and to throw light on the various 
aspects of his growth, to supply information useful in helping the student 
to understand himself and useful in interpreting the student to his 
teachers, parents, prospective employers, and others. Many anecdotes are 
snapshots that show glimpses of growth and indicate what the teachers 
can do to aid optimal growth. They often show how school life can help 
coimteract unwholesome influences in a student's out-of-school life. 

Although the anecdotal method is an important research technique, the 
use of anecdotes in research is not considered here. While it is seldom 
practicable for a school faculty or an individual teacher to adopt the de- 
tailed observational practices of the research workers, teachers can gain 
considerable understanding of the importance of certain factors in ob- 
servation and can leam how to improve their observational methods hy 
reading the reports of Jones,** Newcomb,** Lippitt and White,** and 
others. 


** H. E. Jones, op. dt. 

” T. M. Newcomb, The Consistertcy fjf Certain Extrovert-Introvert Behavior 
Profcicm Boys. New York: Teachers CoUege, Columbia University, 


«noMld Lippitt and R. K. tVIiite. ‘Tbe Social Climate of Children’s Groups.” in 
K. O. Barker et aL, Child Behavior and Development, pp. 485-508. Ne^v York: 
McGrawr-IIill Book Company, Inc., 1943. 
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Advantages. The most important advantage of anecdotal records is, no 
doubt, this usefulness for helping teachers to gain perspective on students 
by helping them to deepen their understanding of student behavior, to 
see a students behavior in its total context, to acquire shill in identifying 
causes, and to recognize the importance of the peer culture code and the 
cultural standards of the student’s family in determining the student’s 
at-school behavior. 

Anecdotal records are an important source of personality data. In the 
California Adolescent Growth Study,** for example, the principal means 
employed for gathering information about personality were anecdotes, 
ratings, and narrative summaries. The Plainfield experiment with anec- 
dotal records was undertaken mainly because the type of information 
supplied by personality inventories was “acceptable only with reserva- 
tions.” The Plainfield workers found in anecdotal records an important 
source of personality data for the cumulative records. 

Anecdotal records provide valuable supplementary information. This 
advantage is well iUustrated in Hamalainen’s study,” which shmvs that 
the material gathered through an interest inventory and the material 
gathered through anecdotal records are of a complementaiy 
Hamalainen found that many of the students’ interests were recorded in 
both the inventory and the anecdotes, but he also found ^any in- 
teresls were recorded in the anecdotes that were not rwo e e m 
ventory. The anecdotes, moreover, made a unique 
tog the gradual grmvtli or disappearance of an interest, a 
Hon wWch is ntt readily secured through use of f 
The inventory gave only the statement of an ” “he 

whereas it ^ snn,etto.es p«sible to trace teongh the ^ MrSe 
trend of certain interests, to note t^ have aho rt w 

conception of a wide variety of infer . ... _ ^uonlcmentary in- 

anecdotes are especially useful also “ P™ „jll he 

formation about the student as a group • . ^ j 

Is accepted by others and whom a student's 

anecdoL often indicate both the quohty and the qnanhty 

social rekUonships. ^ disadvantages of anecdotal records have 

Disadvantages. The pnncip ^ summary Is 

been brought out in the technique are the follossing: (1) 
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” H. E. Jones, op. dt. 

“ Hacoalalnen, op. cit., p. 45. 
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dotal reports; (3) difficult)- in organizing and summarizing in some usable 
form the information contained in die anecdotal reports; and (4) diffi- 
culty in securing anecdotal reports that give a fair sampling of a student s 
behavior— teachers tend to report unfavorable and not-typical behavior 
more often than they report favorable and typical behavior. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Observation: Rating Scales 
and Behavior Descriptions 


Rating scales are another form of observation reports. In making an 
anecdotal record, the observer is reporting an incident of observation 
which reveals some aspect of an Individuals behavior that the observer 
considers significant, In using a rating scale, the worker is reporting his 
general estimate (supposedly on the basis of observation) of an indi- 
vidual’s relative strengths and weaknesses with regard to the attitudes 
and personality or behavior characteristics named on the scale. 

Many kinds of rating scales are described in the L’terature, and the 
various descriptions show that the term "rating scale" is defined in many 
different ways. A fesv writers use the term very broadly. Millard,* for 
example, classifies as rating scales almost all objective measures of per- 
sonality and behavior, referring to “aptitude tests, j^rsonality measures, 
and econorm'c-social, environmental-status measures as only ® 
amples." Since, according to the definitions given by Greene* and others, 
a scale is any order by which individuals may be compared and a rating 
is an estimate of qualities or abilities, Millard* is correct in classifying 
intelligence and achievement tests as rating scales. Most sraters, however, 
use the term more narrowly tlian Millard doe^ limiting it 0 in r^e 
used for securing ratings on an individual by havmg a rater md.eate to 
individuals posirion on a soale of already dcBned steps or 
When a srale is used for securing frum an mdmdual 
of his attitudes and beliefs, the scale fa mure 

an -inventory- than a raring scale. A^en the “’IT’'" “ Z 

taining from others an estimate of their iinprcssio ] 
indiviial with respect to the fated t 

mstrument fa usually called a i^g a ^ ^ ^ Guitoo..' 

‘ C V. MiUard, "Dulc ^ MsZr Wrfuf pp. 37-10. Nr* 

la C. E. Erickson, editor, A Baste Texi jor o 

York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.. 1947. Human Behacfor. rev. ed.. Chap. 10. New 

* Edward B. Greene, Measurem^ of Human 
York: The Odyssey Press, Inc., 195— 

’ Millard, op. cit., p. S9. 
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securing &oin an individual statements regarding his own impression of 
liimsplf or the impression that, he believes, he makes upon others with 
respect to certain characteristics, the instrument is generally described as 
a “self-rating scale.” Self-ratings are not considered here because the)' 
are included in the discussion of self-reports given in Chap. 11. Tests and 
inventories have been considered in the preceding diapters. 

TYPES OF RATING SCALES 

The rating scales commonly used in schools and colleges may be 
Tou^y classed as scoring methods, ranldng methods, graphic scales, and 
check lists or behavior descriptions- These categories are not mutually 
exclusive, for some scales are a combination of two or ev'en three 
Some scales, for example, are a combination of the graphic and rberk- 
list t)p«; and a scoring system can be imposed upon them. The classifica- 
tion offered here is arbitrary and only suggestive. 

Some other persons, such as Weis^ and Freeman,* classify rating scales 
into two basic groups— scoring and ranking methods. Because, however, 
some recent and generally considered superior scales are designed foi 
helping teachers to study and describe student behavior rather than to 
evaluate or measure it, the tenns “scoring” and "ranking” do not seem to 
cover certain important scales being used in the schools today. Moreover, 
the authors of some such instruments by to prevent scoring by stating 
that the instruments are not rating scales. Nevertheless, diese scales, al- 
though entitled “personali^' reports” or "behavior descriptions,” are dis- 
cussed as rating scales by Freeman,* Strang,’^ and others. They are the 
type of scale described here as check lists or behavior descriptions. 

The Scoring Method 

The Man-to-man Scale. Certain types of rating scales have been de- 
veloped for use in industr)', clinics, and the armed forces that are, on the 
whole, not practical for use in schools because of the amount of work 
involved in using them or because of the special baining needed by the 
user. An example is the man-to-man scale developed by Scott in 1917 and 
adopted in 1918 for rating many United States Army officers. Because the 
scale has certain adv'antages and because it is frequently referred to io 
discussions on rating scales, it is considered here. 

^Vhcn the man-to-man method is used, each rater builds his own seal® 

• r ^ Scales" PtychologlaiJ Bulletin, 30:188-187, Marcb, 19S3. 

Theoiy and Practice of Ptycholosical Tcttina, p. 365. New Ycrk: 
llea^^olt Company, Inc^ 1950. 

Cotmrelin^ Technia fn CoSege and Secondary School, rev. e*L 
pp. C5-87. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. ^ 
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in terms of actual persons. The Am^ RaUng Scale of this included 
five traits: physical qualities, intelligence, leadership, personal qualities, 
and general value to the service. An officer selected as etamples of each 
trait five men of his rank with whom he was well acquainted. He included 
in Iris list of examples for each trait officers whom he considered very 
poor as well as ones whom he considered very good. He listed the names 
in rank order from highest to lowest in the spaces provided on the scale 
form. The scores assigned the five intervals were the same for all five 
traits. The item for intelligence as given on the form is as follows:* 


Intelligence 

Accurac 3 ’, ease in learning, ability to grasp Highest 15 

quickly the point of wew of commanding High 12 

officer, to issue clear and intelligent orders. Middle 9 

to estimate a new situation, and to arrive Low 6 

at a sensible decision in a crisis. Lowest 3 


In rating subordinates, the officer made a man-lo-man comparison will 
the officers named on liis scale. Only after he had made concrete compari- 
sons did he consider the numerical scores. If he considered tlie position 
of the man being rated to be between the positions of two officers named 
on liis scale, he assigned him a numerical rating accordingly. If, for 
example, he assigned the man a position between the low man and me 
middle man, he gave liim a score of 7, 714. or 8 in accordance with his 
estimate of the man’s nearness to the middle or the low man. 

Some research workers, such as Cleeton and Knight,* show t e 
man-to-man rating method has a definite advantage in helping to cut 
down overestimatlon. The method has, however, a serious weakness m 
that each rater’s scale is different and may not be closely related to the 
scales used by others in rating either the same person or other persons. 
Furthermore, as its authors" state, the method is relahvely cumber- 
some” and, hence, not generally applicable. ^ .t,. 

Sample Eating Scale. Perhaps the simplest illustraUon of . f 

type of raUug stales used in the schools is to be found m Dreshers 
Sample Rating Scale, wliicb is as follows: 

^ • Committee on Cte^tion 
Fcrsonnel Manual, p. 260. WashfegtM: 

produced by permission of the .c^^focter Judgments Based ca E*- 

* G. U. Cleeton and F. B. 

lemal Criteria," of Applied Fsy ^gfogy. p. 207. New York: 

the Use of Tests and Othw 

Guidance Werken. '' 
aion of Prenlice-IIal 


”W. D. SMtl and B. 'C. Clotlii^ 1 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., J9-3. l 
no mention is made of tlie man-to-man sea 

of scale than in the 1923 edition. ^ ui« v.w — - 

-a G. 


Instruments,” in C. E. Erickson, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
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Some student traits are listed below. The two extremes of wch trait am 
Given. If the child excels, encircle number five; if very deficient, encircle 
mimber one. Nnmber three represents the average. In other words, the mm- 
ber encircled should then represent the degree to which the child possesses the 
trait. 


Poor 

.. 1 

Attention 

2 3 4 

5 

Good 

Lacks industry 

... 1 

Industry 

2 3 4 

5 

Industrious 

Easily discouraged . . . 

... 1 

Persistence 

2 3 4 

5 

Persistent 

Inaccurate 

... 1 

Inaccuracy (in work) 
2 3 4 5 

Accurate 


Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Scales. Perhaps the best example of the 
scoring type of rating scale is the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior 
Rating Schedules,^* which are more in the nature of measurements than 
is any other scale discussed in this chapter. They are scoring procedures 
designed for the detection and study of problem behavior and problem 
tendencies among students and include two schedules printed in one 
folder. Schedule A is a behavior-problem record on which the rater m* 
dicates his estimate of the frequency of occtixrence of 15 types or sources 
of behavior problems, such as cheating, lying, and speech difficulties. 
The two following items are taken from Schedule A: 


Bebavior problem. . . . 

Has never 
occurred 

Has occurred 
once or twice 
but no more 

Occasional 

occurrence 

. Frequent 
occurrence 

Score 

Lying 

0 

4 

6 

7 


Bullying 

0 

8 

12 

14 








In using Schedule A, the teacher, disregarding the numbers used in scor- 
ing, indicates how frequently the behavior has occurred in his experience 
with the student by placing a cross in the appropriate column after each 
item. 

Schedule B is a behavior-rating scale that contains 35 questions regard- 
ing intellectual, physical, social, and emotional traits. Brief descriptions 
are given at five points beneath the lines, and the numbers used in scor- 
ing are given beneath the descriptions. The following illustrates the items 
contained in Schedule B: 

fJo^fTty~OUon-W{ckman Behavior Bating ScheduUf' 
New York: Wow Book Company, 1630. 
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20. How does he accept aathority? 


Critical of 
authority 


OrdlnarUy 

obedient 


1 

Hcspeclful, 
complies 
by habit 
( 1 ) 


Entirely resigned, 
accepts all 
authority 
( 2 ) 


The Ranking Method 

Ranking scales are used in rating members of the same group for the 
purpose of intragroup comparison. TTie names of the group members arc 
arranged in serial order from highest to lowest in keeping with the mem- 
bers’ status for some characteristic. The rank of 1 is assigned to the top 
or best individual, of 2 to the next highest, and so forth. This order of 
merit method is frequently used in schools for showing the students 
standing \vith respect to scholastic achievement, but it is rarely used with 
regard to personality traits. 

It is common practice to show on a students high-school record his 
rank in class at the time of graduation and to record this information on 
the report to a college. For example the transcript for John may 
show that he ranked 5 in a class of 293. For the informaUen to be very 
meaningful, the size of the class must be given. The rank of 2^, for in* 
stance, has one meaning If the class size is 25S and another if tl« elas 
size is 588. It is tme that a student who lanb 5 in a class of L. may be 
more able than John Doe who ranks 5 in a class ot .93. but a of 5 
in a class of 293 is ordinarily mote readily acceplcd as evidence of sdiolas- 
tic strength than is the rank of 5 in a class of 12. , „ .u. 

The ranking method may be employed by a faculty in selccttag th 
student to revive an honor for whicl. some rcquncmcnte 
The honor, for example. Is to go to the "best a -roun s u 


Ihe honor, for example, is to go lu uiv t-wv m .-Jinnl 

of scholastic achievemeot, citizenship, leaders T' should be* 
aud the like. The teachers m,xy agree 

given serious consideration, but they may fa ° haviiie all tcaclicrs 
to receive the honor. The decision may “ teroFte 

rank the candidates and then deciding the wanner on the basis 

ratings given. 

Graphic Ratios Scales 

Themost widely used 

In using this type of scale, tlic P |,„ belies cs, best indi- 

at the point beriveen tlie hvo c-xtrem ’ the charadcristie 

cates the degree to whicl* the by many high scl.col* 

named. This rime of scale appears m the Ficure 10 shows the 

in reporting to colleges and empIo>-ment ofEccs. Mgure 
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staple t>-pe of graphic scale included in the report form used in many 
Pennsylvania high schools. 



Lowest 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Highest 

Trustworthiness 





- 

Initiative 






Industry 





— 

Social adaptability 







Personal appearance 







Sympathy 






The graphic scale is improved when the scale steps are defined thrOT^ 
descriptive words or phrases. Figure 11 gives an ifinstration, tahen 
Freeman,” in which the scale intervals are defined in terms of qualit) 
and frequency. If a horizontal line is used, as in Figure 11, the 
tions are ordinarily placed beneath the line. If a vertical line is use<i 
they are ordinarily placed to the left. The vertical-line arrangement JS 


Attitude toward others 


Quarrdsoine, 
mtcooperatire, 
upsets morale. 


At times 

Ordinarily 

Always con- 

difEcult 

tactful, co- 

genial and 

to work 

operative. 

cooperative. 

with. 

and eelf- 



controlled. 



Fic. 11, 



Unusually 
strong fac- 
tor in co- 
operation 
and group 
inorale- 


relatively little used. In investigating the relation between vertical an 
horizontal graphic rating scales. Carpenter'* found significant difference 
in the findings from the two types. On the whole, the horizontal ratings 
of the individual items assumed a more nearly normal distribution tbao 
did the vertical relations. 

In some graphic scales the line is unbroken; in others it is divided iu^° 
steps or intervals. When the line is divided, the rater is expected to m* 
dicate the student’s position within the interval. \Vhen the line is uo 

” Freeman, op. cit., p, 363. 

“JamCT H. Carpenter, “An E^>enmental Study Investigating the Belatiou _ 
\ertical and Horizontal Graphic Bating Scales** (nnpublishcd master’s thes**'' 
pp. 28~G7- Los Angeles; Univerrity of Sonthem California, 1950. 
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marked, the rater may place his check anpvhere along the line between 
the two extremes. Carpenter'* found, hms'ever, tliat when tlie line is un- 
broken, raters do not make fine discriminations but tend to tliink of the 
line as if it were divided into thirds or fourths. 

Opinions differ regarding the optimum number of intervals for the di- 
vided line. The range for most s^es is from two to nine with five and 
seven being used most frequently. Sjtnonds'* computed that seven is the 
average optimum number for rating human traits. He says, however, that 
under certain conditions fewer intervals are justified. He finds more than 
three or four ine.xpedient if the trait named is an obscure one or if the 
raters are only moderately interested in the task of rating. 

The Personality Record. Although asserted not to be a rating scale, 
the Personality Record” developed by the National Assoaation of Sec- 
ondary-school Principals is a graphic scale as is shown by tlie hvo items 
given in Figure 12. 

1. Seriousness 
of purpose 
2" Industry 


Fic. 12. 


Purposeless VaciUating Potential Self-directed Purposeful 


Seldom works Needs 
even under constant 
orcssure pressorc 
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DKxlding work work 


The instructions for use of this scale arc clearly 
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Recording the RenilU. It is "ot easy to shos 
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the ratings received by a student each year over a period of time. It can 
be done on the “cumulative record copy" of some instruments by draw- 
ing a line to separate the record for one year from tliat of another or by 
distinguishing the results for one year from those of other years by the 
color of the ink used. In many cases, however, the result is very likely 
to be a badly crowded record, one that is not easy to read. To simpli^’ 
recording of cumulative results, in some schools a scoring system is im- 
posed upon the scale by assigning numerical values to the various scale 
intervals: and the results arc recorded in terms of average ratings only. 

The information obtained from recording variations in ratings for each 
year is more significant than the information obtained from reporting 
cumulative numerical ratings in terms of averages. This is one reason, 
no doubt, why the authors of the personality record described above and 
die behavior description described in the next section try to prevent scor- 
ing by stipulating that the results arc not to be recorded on cumulative 
records in terms of average ratings only but, instead, in a way that ^vill 
show the mode, the range, and the variations in judgments or impressions 
expressed by different raters or judges of the same person. 

The meaningfulness of average ratings is dependent upon the re- 
liability of ratings by individual teachers. If the ratings are very reliable, 
there will be slight variations in the different ratings unless the student 
is displaying unstable or contradictoiy patterns of behavior, which is 
sometimes the case. If, however, the variations among judgments are 
large because the ratings are unreliable, using an average of the ratings 
\vithout regard to their variations might be, as Freeman** says, misleading 
or even absurd. “For example, if, on a seven-point scale, two judges rated 
an individual at — • 3, two at 3, and two at zero, the mean rating would 
be zero (or average level), whereas the probability is that he is not aver- 
age at all in view of the wide disparity of judgments.” 

Check Lists and Behavior Descriptions 

Classified Lists. A check list developed by Hartshome** and his co- 
workers was one of the earliest scales of the check-list type developed 
for use by teachers. The scale includes 80 pairs of antonyms arranged 
in Uvo columns with positive and negative words intermixed in each 
column. In using this scale, the teacher diecks every word that describes 
the student being rated. He may check as many words as he thinks apply# 
or he may check none at all if he thinks that none apply. By subtracting 
the number of negative words from the number of positive words, a score 
of 1» 0> or -f- 1 is obtained. 

“ Freeman, op. cU., pp. 365-568. 

V * 1 .”^ Hartshome et al. Studies in Service and Setf-control, pp. 91-93. KeW 
York: The Macmillan Compaiy, 1929. 
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This of scale in a modified form is still used in tlie schools today. 
The rating sheet, for example, used in the East Bakersfield (Calif.) High 
School contains both a graphic rating scale and a check list. In the check 
Iht the descriptive words and phrases are classified as "positire” or “nega- 
tive. They are not intermixed, as in the Hartshorne scale, but arc ar- 
ranged in separate columns. Tlie teachers are instructed to check the 
traits most characteristic of the student” rather than to mark every term 
that describes the student. No attempt is made to score the results. 

Most scales of the check-list type which are used in the schools today 
do not provide for scoring. The chief purpose behind the use of such in- 
struments is to ascertain the teachers’ opinions regarding tlie hchaWors 
most characteristic of the students rated rather than to measure the extent 
to which the students are characterized by certain traits or to compare 
one student with the others. Even so, such check lists and bch-inor de- 
scriptions are not free of one serious shortcoming of rating scales of the 
scoring or ranking types. As described by Greene,*® the shortcoming is as 
follows: “Eating methods combine two difficult psj’chological processes 
in one judgment: (1) observation and recording of performance and (2) 
the evaluation of performance. ‘This combination usually results in in- 
accurate observation and evaluation." Tlic check lists with Items tliat arc 
labeled “positive" or “negative” are not wholly free of CNaluation cs’cn 
though the instructions may be to “check all items most diaractcristie of 
the student." The emphasis is, however, upon dcsoribing behaWor rather 
than upon appraising it. . , » 

Some ^vriters seek to assist leadieis to gain skill in obsenallon by pro- 
viding classified check lists which help teachers to loam what to obserre 
and how to record their observations in .an accurate, mclli^iail manner. 
Among such ^vrile^ & TorgeTSon," who gives in his CWrm 

nn inventory or check-list scale Ihnt, htc the 
Behavior Bating Schedules, is designed to help 

problems, problem tendencies, and sources of problcin. ' 5 

gerty-OWWiA-man scale, howes-er. tl,is chock lut “ 
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" CrcTOo, OP. ctf., p. 45S. rtitiJretK Diamottlc and Benedud rroe«i»^ 

“Theodore^ ,^7. 

in Teaching, Chip. 0. New \ ort; -nie 
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items contained in the list for “social behavior" are reproduced in the 
following chapter. , . . 

The ACE Personality Report. The graphic type of rating scale is 
frequently combined with the classified check-list tj'pe, as is done in the 
Personality Record developed by the National Association of Secondar)- 
school Principals (described above) and the American Council on 
tion Personality Report. The ACE instrument is a graphic scale in bo 
its original form and its first revised form. The values of the line interv^ 
are progressively higher from left to ri^t and arc designated by descrip- 
tive phrases printed beneath the line. The rater indicates his evaluation 


A. How are you and | 1 | | | j | I i 1 oppor- 

otters affected by Avoided Toler- LiTced Well Sought tumty 

his appearance by aled by by Uied by by observe 

and manner? others others others others others 

Please record here instances that support your judgment. 

Fic. 13. Kustratioa from ne\'isioo A. (Reproduced by permUsion of the American 
Council on Education.) 

by placing a check mark on the horizontal line. Because, in general, 
raters fail to take advantage of the opportunity to make fine discrimin^' 
tions by checking bettvecn the descriptive phrases, the check-on-the-lio® 
method was discarded in Revision B of the ACE scale. In all forms, the 
original and the two revised forms, the term “personality report” is used* 
instead of “rating scale”; and the rater is instructed to report instances 
on which he bases his judgments. 


A — How arc you 1 
and others af- 1 
fected by his ajv ‘ 
pearance and 
manner? 


□ Sought by othere 
D Well liked by othera 

□ liked by others 

□ Tolerated by others 

□ Avoided by others 

□ No opportunity to observe 


Please record here instances on which 
I you base your judgment. 


Fic. 14. nnstraBon from Em-isioa B. {.Reproduced by permirHon of the AmedetPt 
Council on Education.) ^ ^ ' 


The subheads that appear in the vertical arrangement of the second 
revised form (Eesision B) of the ACE Personalitj- Report are the same 
raes given beneath the lines in the original form and in Revision A- 
arrangements used in Revisions A and B for the same items as® 
illustrated in Figures 13 and 14. 

The other check lists included in the ACE scale are presented under 
the foUowing questions: ^ 
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B. Docs he need frequent prodding or does he go ahead \vithoul being told? 

C. Does he get others to do what ho wishes? 

D. How does he control his emotions? 

E. Has he a program with definite purposes in terms of which he distributes 
his time and energy? 

As in the case of item A, the rater i^cds one of the five possible ansNvers 
or indicates that he has not had an opportunity to obsen-e the student 
for the type of behavior covered by the question. 

This scale lias several important advantages: (1) Questions, instead 
of descriptive phrases, arc used for designating the qualities covered by 
the scale. The question helps the rater to define the quality for whicli 
an individual is to be rated. (2) Judges arc not required to rate an in- 
dividual for every trait. An effort is made to raise tlie validity and the 
reliability of tlie scale by haring the judges rate an individual for only 
the qualities that have been evident to them. (3) Judgments are to be 
made on the basis of observation evidence, and the evidence is to be re- 
ported. Tlie use of anecdotal material helps to increase tlie validity and 
the reliability of the scale provided the material is used correctly. If the 
rater checks the subitem tliat, he believe, best represents his evaluation 
of the student and then seeks observation evidence in support of his rat* 
ing, he is putting the cart before the horse. If, however, lie records vvliat 
he has observed of the student with respect to the p-articulrr trait and 
then on the basis of the evidence marks the item that best represents the 
individual as he has observed lum to be, the rater is using the teclmique 


correctly. , . i • r 

The ACE Personality Report lias been well received by the nutliorvUes 
and apparently is widely vised In htgli scliools and colleges. Witli minor 
modifications Revision A is included in the record form med bj- the 
California high schools for reporting to collcgw. Revision B, 
minor modificaUons, has been adopted by tlic National Uague of Nurs- 
ing Education for use in schools of nursing. . . j ...i..- 
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agreed on by its members. From this list terms were selected on the basis 
of four criteria: (1) importance— they throw light on the student; (2) 
observability-at least some teachers will have an opporhmity to observe 
signiEcant behavior in relation to them; (3) completeness-they give a 
reasonably complete picture of the student as seen by the teacher; and 
(4) differentness-terms are independent enough for teachers to be able 
to distinguish between them. After the list of characteristics was agreed 
upon, blanks were developed for recording behavior in terms of them; a 
manual was ^vrittcn; and both the blanks and the manual were tried out 
in the cooperating schools. After the results had been analyzed by two 
research groups under the chairmanships of Buros and Wood, the blanks 
and manual were revised. After further trial, experimentation, and test- 
ing, the Behavior Description form was again revised and issued in ex- 
perimental form. 

The PEA scale describes certain types of behavior listed under the 
follo%ving characteristics: (1) responsibility-dependability; (2) creative- 
ness and imagination; (3) influence; (4) inquiring mind; (5) open- 
mindedness; (6) the power and habit of analysis: the habit of reaching 
conclusions on the basis of valid evidence; (7) emotional responsiveness; 
(8) serious purpose; (9) social adjustability; and (10) work habits. The 
descriptive subitems for these ten characteristics do not represent named 
points with supposedly equal intervals between them. They cannot, ac- 
cording to the report, even be said to define orders of excellence in that 
there is no certainty that the first subhead is better than the ones that 
follmv it although the first named describes behavior generally considered 
highly desirable and the one last named describes behavior not indicative 
of traits as favorable as those indicated by the preceding items. 

Also, there is no ccrtaintj’ that any type of behavior listed is the *13651 
for all kinds of people xmder all kinds of conditions.” In short, the em- 
phasis is upon learning and describing a student’s behavior patterns, not 
upon labeling them good or *l3ad,” “superior” or “inferior.” Furthermore, 
the committee** did not try to offer an inclusive list, recognizing that “the 
limited number of descriptions cannot exactly describe all possible kinds 
of behavior” but believing “that the definitions will usually fit closely 
enough for practical purposes, particularly since when necessary they can 
be modified by further comment.” Elsewhere on the form, space is pro- 
vided for such comments. 

Four other characteristics are listed on the form for which check lists 
are not given; (1) physical energy, (2) assurances, (3) self-reliance, and 
(4) emotional control. For these four the teachers indicate only whether 
the characteristic is present or absent to a marked degree. The form also 
pimides spaces in which the teachers record their Judgments of the stu- 

*■ Jbtd.. pp. 454-185. 
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dent’s success in four broad fields: (1) abstract ideas and symbols, (2) 
people, (3) planning and management, and (4) things and manipula- 
tion- 'riie committee felt that any information obtained on marked dif- 
ferences in success in these four areas would be valuable in helping a 
student to plan for the future. 

The behavior description record is an 8^" X cannot be 

easily reproduced here. In Figure 15 a portion of the record is repro- 
duced, enough to show how provision is made for recording the teachers 
judgments over a period of years— grades 7 to 12. The teacher puts, in- 
stead of a check mark, the initials of his subject or activity field in the 
space after the item selected as the best description of the student’s be- 
havior. Elsewhere on the record a complete key shows the name of each 
rater as well as his relation to the student. 

The Behavior Description shows a student’s range of behavior and his 
most common behavior with regard to the traits noted on the scale. If 
it does not show any behavior as being most common, that is, if it does 
not sho^v any modal point or points, then this fact is significant in itself. 
In general, the instrument gives a good picture and gives it in such a way 
that the material can be easily and quickly transferred to a student’s 
cumulative record. Furthermore, the scale has been made a part of the 
cumulative record forms developed for use in partierdar schools. It has 
also been incorporated in the revised ACE cumulative record folder (de- 
scribed in Chap. 13) for junior and senior high schools where it is used 
with a few alterations and one important addition— spaces are added at 
the right for summarization of observation evidence. 

Certain studies made by Kothney-* show that the characteristics named 
on tlie Behavior Description are sufficiently different and that judgments 
are made sufficiently well by teachers for the instrument to give a good 
picture of a student. Rothney reported, among other things, that tlie re- 
cordings on the Behavior Description do not merely reflect school marks; 
for he found that the judgments could not be predicted accurately od 
the basis of the marks received by the students concerned. He also found 
that evidence from the Behavior Description did not vary significantly 
from evidence on tlie same items obtained from certain otlier sources. 


VALIDITi' AND RELIABILITY OF RATINGS 


A Subjective Technique. The failure of many raters to base their 
judgments on objective observation, instead of subjective opinion, re- 
duces considerably the reliability and validity of rating scales. Raters fail 
in this respect so frequently that many writers have concluded w'th 


“ J* and B. A. Bocrs. CouiuciJng the Individual Student, pp. 99- 
101 New York: Tlic DrjTlen Press. Inc., 1949. 
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Bradshaw-* that the only thing that can be said safely of ratings is that 
they tell what the raters think about the person rated. 

A scientific method requires a high degree of validity and reliability at- 
tained through strict adherence to objertive observation. The criteria 
commonly used for rating scales, however, are subjective judgments be- 
cause wdely accepted objective criteria are not available for the in- 
tangible qualities, such as tact, generosi^, sympathy, and leadership, 
that are commonly included in rating scales. In actual practice, because 
of the lack of appropriate objective criteria, the validity of the rating scale 
is assumed, as Freeman** says, “to rest upon the judges’ understanding 
of the meanings of the traits being evaluated and their accuracy in rating 
them.” Inasmuch as lack of agreement among the judges is not uncom- 
mon, the problem becomes a complicated one. Hence, it is not surpris- 
ing that, in general, rating scales have proved disappointingly low in 
validity and reliability. 

The validity of ratings is ordinarily increased by obtaining judgmen^ 
from a number of persons, for raters seem to neutralize one aaotber’s 
idiosyncrasies and prejudices. Hie number of judges most frequently 
recommended is from Bve to seven wilb tluee as the minimum. Some 
judges are more reUable than otheni. An accurate rater will repeat 1* 
ratings with a high degree of consistency, but so will a biased rater. A 
biased rater may consistendy rate as low or high the person against 
whom or in whose favor he Is prejudiced. Moreover, he may be biased 
against a certain type of behavior, and so he comistratly rates low or 
high the individuals who display or do not display the t^e of bchaviot 
that offends him. The validity of any scale is Jowered by ewers made 
consistently or systematically by the raters. 

Some charactiistics are more dilBcnlt to dwcnminate ^ 

one would ezpect, the greatest variations in judgments f 

of intangible qualities."considerable disagrerauenh 
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their own standards, perhaps, for appearance and grooming which varied 
with the raters’ backgrounds, msm problems with respect to appearance 
and grooming, general experience, and the like. Carefully defining the 
characteristics for which an individual is to he rated contributes to the 
reliability and tlic validity of a scale, but it docs not guarantee tlicm. 

The validity of a teacher s ratings may be affected by tlic “acquaintance 
factor.” Ratings are not likely to be v'alid if thc)' arc based upon inade- 
quate acquaintance with the person ralerl. On the oilier hand, too dose 
a relationship with the person rated may also lead to inaccurate ratings; 
for, as a rule, raters tend to be ovcrgcncrous with ll>c persons whom the)' 
like, have knowm for a long time, or arc closely associated with. Similarly, 
the)' tend to underestimate the strengths and to overestimate the defects 
and deficiencies of the persons wliom tliey dislike. Furthermore, wide 
acquaintance with people in general may help to raise the quality of 
ratings on particular individuals. Raters who have had broad experience 
with a variety of people have a belter basis for their judgments of human 
behavior and arc likely to rate other persons more accurately tlian arc 
raters who have had a limited acquaintance with people. 

The Halo Effect. The tendency to rate a person for specific traits on 
the basis of an over-all impression of him results in what Thorndike** 
described as the “halo" effect The rater tends to think of tlic person in 
general as rather good or rather inferior and to color the judgments of 
the qualities by this general finding. Symonds cites an example from Rugg 
that should make us seriously ponder whether we are permitting our gen- 
eral impressions of some students to blind us to these students’ strengths. 
He presents the illustration as follows:” 

Rugg tells of a certain “Captain X“ who was so well knovTO and conspicuous in 
his group that he was used by thirteen officers in twenty different subordinate 
scales ... as “the poorest mao I ever knew.” Yet this same Captain X stood 
first on three different psychological tests among 151 officers. He had been a 
Rhodes scholar from a Middle Western State universi^’, and at Oxford he had 
made such a record that he was excused from certain examinations. Comments 
of ei^t of the thirteen officers who had judged him so severely showed that 
their estimates of his intelligence, his phj'sical qualities, and his leadership 
were dominated by their opinions of his personal qualities. They were unan- 
imous in saying that it was impossible “to live with him." He was a “rotter,” or 
“yellow," or a “knocker,” or “conceited." 

Since rating scales are used primarily for obtaining information on the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of an individual, the halo effect de- 
creases, if it does not destroy, the usefulness of the instrument. The halo 

op. cU., pp. 111-112, Used ly pennbsion of Appleton-Cenhny-Crofts. 
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be counteracted in part by having judges rate all members of a group 
lor one trait before Uiey rate any member for the next one and follow 
Uiis procedure witli all the traits listed on the scale. Cronbach” stales 
Uial limiting the number of traits to be rated also helps to check the 
tendency to rate a person in keeping with tlie over-all opinion of I'trn 
lie asserts that the traits to bo rated should be limited to only the ones 
essential to tlie purpose involved and that the number should rarely be 
over five or sc\’cn. As more traits are added, judges give less serious con- 
sideration to each and rely more upon the ‘halo,’ ^ 

Another procedure that is frequently recommended for avoiding the 
Iialo effect is to vary the arrangements of the subheads listed for each 
trait or characteristic. Ordinarily the not desirable items are listed first 
in a vertical arrangement or to the left on a horizontal scale. If the sub- 
Iicads for tlie various traits are arranged irregularly, the rater will not 
be able to go down the page cliccking for each trait in appro-rimately 
llie same place. Varying the arrangement may force him to slow up, to 
read tlic items more tlioughtfully, and to mark them more carefully than 
lie might do otlicrwisc. If, of course, the rater does not take care to read 
the subheads, if he assumes that the arrangement for all traits is the same 
and routinely proceeds down the page accoi^lngly, errors are Introduced 
rather tlian avoided. Carpenter,** for example, varied the arrangements 
of subheads in his study of vertical and horizontal scales and found that 
Uirough the Irregular arrangement “there is an error introduced in the 
rating procedure.* Although most wilers recommend varying the ar- 
rangement in order to prevent tlie halo effect, the recommendaUon is not 
followed (with tlio possible but doubtful e.tcepUon of PEA Behavior De- 
scription) in any of tlic scales referred to here. Perhaps the authors of 
these scales thought that variaHons in tlie groupings might add unknown 
errors, that more might be lost than gained by following the recommenda- 


tion for an irrepiilar airangemcnt. 

Sclcclion of Jlatm. If the validity of the rating scale depen* largely 
upon the rater-npon his understanding of tl.e traits appr^ed and te 
n^curacy in raUng them, then selection of the rater is very 
many schools all teachers are asked to rate aU then students, the as^p- 
tion being that the combined ratings of a number of »PF<-™^y 
equally cLpctent indges is belter than those of one or bvo, that the 
er 3d to clncfl one t>»"search support ^ 
Research and experience also shmv, 

expert is ordinarily better than the comhmed ,udgments of several 


experts. 

-Le. J. Cn,.b.eh, of P-yrheie^t P- 

& Brothers, 1949. 

" Carpenter, op. dt., p. 48. 
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In accordance with tins finding, in one school the student is 
one person only-his counselor. Ordinarily ea* student in *.s school is 
served by tlio same counselor Uiroughout his stay m tlie school. Th 
rating plan work very well, for the counselors arc trained selected ^.d- 
ance workers who usuaUy have sufficient time for doing their work. They 
meet their counselces regularly and often; they regularly confer with Uie 
teachers and others who work with their counselces; and they regularly 
meet together to eonfer about their work and about individual students. 
The ratings received by the majority of the students arc probabty more 
accurate than they might be otherwise. Some students, ho^vcvc^, because 
of personal prejudice and other factors arc, no doubt, rated less accurately 
by their counselors tlian they would be tlirough the combined ratings 


of all their teachers. . 

In some schools this plan of having the student rated by his counselor 
only would be a very poor one to follow because the counselor may be 
the person who knows the student least well. In these schools the coun* 
selors have too many counselces and too little time for becoming ac- 
quainted with their counselces cither directly or throu^ information 
obtained from others. Under such conditions it is doubtful that the coun- 
selor should be permitted to rate certain students at all. He may know 
some of his counselces as well as the other teachers do because he, too, 
is one of their teachers. These students he should be permitted to rate, 
but not the others. 


USE OF RATING SCALES 


In high schools and colleges rating scales arc probably used most fre- 
quently for collecting personality data to be reported to prospective em- 
ployers or to some other school or training agency. Probably because of 
this practice, ratings are obtained on students most often just before they 
graduate. In some schools, however, ratings are obtained periodically" 
once or twice a year usually— and the information is used for studying 
the development of individual students and for obtaining some of the in* 
formation needed as a basis for guidance. 

Rating scales, like anecdotal records, are probably best used when used 
for helping teachers to become observant of student behavior and sensi- 
tive to trends in the gro%vth of students and for helping them to analyze 
and refine their judgments of students and student behavior. As stressed 
above, rating s(^es of the classified ched;-Iist or behavior-description 
types are most useful for this purpose. Identification of problems 
and detection of high potentialities should always be major objec- 
tives in any study of individuals. Teachers can use rating scales specif- 
ically for this purpose by rating only the students whom they consider 
to be at either extreme with rrapect to any characteristic named in the 
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scale. The Haggerty-Olson-Wickham schedules and Torgerson’s scales, 
as has already been pointed out, are designed specifically for helping 
teachers to identify behavior problems in certain areas. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A RATING SCALE FOR 
USE IN A PARTICULAR SCHOOL 

In view of the technical knowledge needed and the amount of experi- 
mentation required to produce a good rating scale and in view of the 
number of good standard scales now available, it may be no more de- 
sirable for a faculty to try to develop the rating scales than it is for them 
to try to produce the intelligence tests to be used in their school. If, how- 
ever, it is decided that some faculty member or committee should de- 
velop a rating scale for use in the school, the foUo%ving guiding principles 
should be considered: 

1. The faculty should decide first what data are needed for giving a 
better understanding of individual students and should then sort out the 
various ways in which these data may be obtained. Some may be ob- 
tained better through some other procedure rather than through the 
recording of observation by means of a rating scale. 

2. Only observable traits of characteristics should be included in the 

scale. More reliable ratings can be obtained for overt characteristics than 
for inner qualities, , , , . 

3. General tenns should be avoided. The traits selected and te t^s 

used in deBning them should be clearly and specifically Mplamed. Other- 
wise, different raters may interpret the tem,s dillerentlyi and dnjree- 
ment may canse considerable variaUon in the rahngs. As ■>“' 

above for ratings to be vahd, variaUons in judgments mmt be smal 

4. Specific instmctions should be provided on the rattng-scale blanh 
which should include such cautions as the foUomng. 

a. Make judgments independently rvithoutconsnlting ethc^. 

b. Rate all students for one trait before rating any student for the nest 
trait listed in the scale, 

c. Hate on thebasis 

'^•r°Sa:Sbr^-X-of your judgment. If^ 
are uncertain do Try to avoid the infiuenm 

tice in its use. 
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6. The data obtained through use of the rating scale should be applied 
in actual school practice. Practice should include providing students ex- 
periences rich in preventive and developmental value as well as experi- 
ences of therapeutic value. 

These principles should be observed in selecting and using standard 
rating scies as well as in developing and using teacher-made scales. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Observation: Prevention and Correction 


Like test results, findings from observations should be made known 
and carefully studied so that they may be used in any work indicated to 
be needed. In many schools, however, teachers may each keep very care- 
ful extensive anecdotal records on one or more students and yet never 
be asked or given an opportunity to report their findings to the faculty 
or the particular faculty members or committees most concerned. Very 
seldom is an attempt made by the administrator, guidance director, or 
any other staff member to study the results from some special use of a 
rating scale, behavior description report, personab’ty inventory, or the 
like in order to present an analysis and synthesis of the results for study 
and discussion by the faculty as a whole or in committees. If a summary 
report is prepared, it is frequently too general in nature, failing to focus 
attention on specific cases; and too often the report, whether sket^y 
or comprehensive, leads to bttle acUon on the part of individual teachers 
or of groups. Action is generally L'nuted to the more or less passive read- 
ing of the report or the listening to the report read and the utte^g of 
such comments as "Very interesting." "Just as I thought." "I Bud tins item 
very significant” Having been commented on, the reports are then put 
aside; and school goes on as usuaL 


And the students may go on ; 

observed as being, in generah wholesome and desnable may 
display this type ot beWor. Or they may not Students >>« 

obTerved to W displaying hi^y desimble patterns ° b'hamor and d^e- 
velopmental trends may continue on the lug roa lower level 

^ey^may not Some maymh™^..^^^^^ 

Some may contmue in tne same uuc^ ctf.nioTtic wiin have 

average .Lts, no better or 

been reported as shmvmg influence may 

velop serious behavior -f^ctooL that serves to counteract 

come into their lives, m school or o ..nrltf^irable behavior. Some 

the forces producing or helping to produce undesirable behavi 
^ 133 


s usual. Those whose behavior has been 
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of tliesc students may dc\'eIop into such serious behavior problems that 
tlicy may fail in school work, be put out of class, be suspended from 
school, or be disciplined in some other way so frequently that the)' finally 
wthdraw to the great relief of some tcadicrs. Getting sucli students out 
of school may solve the problem for some teachers but may not solve 
it for some students. Or it may. Some of tljcsc students may find out of 
school the assistance needed but never received while in school. Others 
may find no more help outside of school than they' did in it, and out of 
school they may be without certain wholesome influences experienced 
in sdiool and which did have some steadying influence upon them. Tlicy 
may become more serious behavior problems than tljcj' were before. 
There was a lime when we might be excused for not observing certain 
aspects of student behavior and for not understanding the significance 
of mucli that we did see. For more than a quarter of a century, however, 
teacher-training programs have included study of general and educational 
psychology and methods courses that contain units on mental hygiene, 
personality, and adjustment. Furthermore, curriculum materials sup- 
poshly have been revised so tlml teachers arc prepared to perform tlic 
"’oAcr as well as those of an inslniotor. Hence, 
It Is diffimlt to underatand how seriously maladjusted students con go 
unnoticed or unattended by all teachers in any school today. Yet many 

tom.? “ «T,p'eteIy unnoUeed. Others are noUced but ignored, and 
some are e\-en laughed at “ 

“S examples of behavior 
ih or understood. 'Ibere is some 

^ 01 ^^ ^ if ^ch students arc doing well seholaslieally, we are less 
fev 1 '’“"g other waj^ Here are a 

mTl 3 He?'? serving rime in a Fed- 

sw to he government in much the same 

tSte le^fr ® “a students until the 

'“Vhers seemed to do and just 
bKause of ^ ^ teachers were more amused than concerned 

the summer on his uncle’s lanA I ^ to spend 

was to take a trip around the wmrl^to =tnno„..eed that be 

\\'hen anofTitar *. jt summer on his uncles yacht, 

to^is sS^ M a w ’»<= had become an uncle, 

^ns iL w«k^i reported that his sister had had 

S yiim old mIT' “'or and to she was only 

tohSs e^to ot ali. It did not bother his 

teeners either. They laughed and passed on the stoiy for others to en- 

Chuck’s stories were so extravagant that no one ever took them se- 
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riously. The stories should not have been taken seriously, perhaps, but 
the boy’s problem should have been. He was an intelligent bd, a good 
student, a good school citizen, always anxious to do bis part. At home ho 
was a good son and brother, ahvays willing to help, llis parents did not 
know how to help him; his teachers did not try. Maybe the prison ps)’- 
chologist ^vilI be able to give Cliuck the time and assistance needed so 
tliat when he does leave prison he may not need to prove his worth by 
outtalking others. A stay in prison, however, does not usually help one's 
self-esteem; so it may be too late. 

A girl graduated from high school, ranking in the top quarter of her 
ebss. She obtained and lost six jobs in less than six months. She now 
stays at home looking after her parents.” Throughout her liigh-sdiool 
years the teachers noticed at times that the girl was -peculiar,” but none 
took steps to help her to become "normal,” Tliey obsers'ed that she 
usually sat apart from the class, avoided paitidpalion in poup aclml|cs, 
ate her lunch alone, and withdrmv in other ways. Her histor)- tcaclicr 
once came upon her in an unlighted stororoom where the gul had gone 

to eat her lunch. Such behavior was observed and conimcntcd upon, but 

further attenHon was not given to it. After all, the g.rl was dol^ 0 
weU in her studies. She was not creating any problem for the schwl, and 
annarenav she could look after hc«lf. Today she is ‘looking after her 
;Ss” i:bo do no. need looking after -d who wo. 
to see their daughter working and enjoymg ide hie the other girls h 

^lt"iT;.waysdonov^^ 

work. His counselor talked to the boy a u 

msmselor learned tl.at the boy had 

boy continued ,l,is teacher had also 

gone to anofter teaser widi h p 

advised him what to do. iJesp „n«tisfactor>’. The counselor 

bo/s work svas wht- 

found that tlie boy wTSS^llmg on Uie downgrade schobs- 

tellinghimwhaltodo. „roblcin. Tlie tcaclicrs became 
tically and continued talking a u P wonder 

impatient and finally, , . ?-ndsofhim The)’ bilerl to recog* 

he^,as problems,” T>-y 1“^ of Snens m-abdius,. 
nlae the boy’s weroW-dcsI to bohl the W 

ment They failed to realize ^ expert n!)le to help 

steady until d.cy could p... In™ m teh^onds 01 ^ ^ 

rctsrm«w5^s;s^^^ - 
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stand with hands clenched behind her and with shoulders twitching as 
she talked. She gave excellent reports, and her voice was good— clear and 
steady although some^vhat low. She acted that way in all her classes— 
twitched her shoulders when reciting before the group— but was never 
reluctant like her sister, to stand before the group to recite. Both girls 
did all light in school. They lived with their mother; the father was dead. 
The teachers heard some talk about the mother and a man who worked 
at the furniture factory; hut, being professional people, they showed 
little interest in such talk. As professional people they should, however, 
have sho\vn a professional interest in iL They should have considered its 
significance to the two sisters and its possible effect upon these girls who 
seemed to find it difficult to stand before their peers. 

These students did not go unnoticed by their teachers. The teachers 
both observed and talked about them. Yet further action was not taken 
and apparently was not expected; for no teacdier ever arose in faculty 
meeting to ask the group, “\Vhat are w'e going to do about Chuck, Nan, 
Mary, Tom, Dick, or Harry?^ "It is simply not possible,” many school 
people protest, "to consider eacb student individually.” “Besides, it is 
not necessai)',” others add. "Most students do not have problems and do 
not need help. They get along all right on their o\vn. It is the few who 
inleifeie with class routine and make it difficult for us to teach whom we 
must work ^vith. They are the ones who need guidance.” 

Because most students do not force themselves and their special con- 
cerns upon the attention of their leathers, many persons believe that 
most students are not troubled by special problems. One teacher felt this 
way about the members of her homeroom group. She w’as sure that most 
of diem did not have to deal Avidi perplexing questions or situations, that 
most of diem led comparatively imtitnibled lives. She was challenged to 
prove her assumptions by establishing worJang relations \vith the parents 
and by maintaining suffidendy strong and cordial relations with the 
students and their parents so that they would be willin g to approach her 
W’ith almost any tjpe of problem. The leather made an honest, sincere 
effort to meet the challenge. She took care not to pry or probe. She tried 
to be available to the students and to show an interest in them and dieir 
affairs; but she ^vas never “nosey,” as the students say. 

About six months later the teacher reported that most of her home- 
room students did have problems and not very gn^all on^. Only three 
seemed untroubled by some spedal worry. She fotmd that some students 
had to cope with serious problems created hy broken homes, too limited 
fin a n cial resources, ill-health in the family, the father’s occupational in* 
security, or unsatisfactory living conations. Others, she thou^t, had less 
senous problems to contend with, problems resulting from their failure 
to live up to family expectadons or to their owm standards; or th^ had 
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minor probleim created by nmalisfaclory relations ™th their peers. 
The teacher found, however, that some students seemed more troubled 
by the problems that she classified as “less serious” or “minor” than by 
the problems that she considered “very serious.” 

Through a change in attitude and through definite efforts to establish 
the right kind of relationships with the students and their parents, this 
homeroom teacher achieved a great deal She did not have to give much 
additional time to her homeroom group, but she made better use of her 
rime than she had previously. Teachers often use for less important 
things much time that can be used for establisliing good conversational 
relations with students and for observing and trying to imderstand them. 
Willcutt* illustrates this point very well in the following outline which 
sketches "the beginning of a typical day in the life of two different teach- 
ers, the second of whom finds time for listening”; 


FIRST TEACHER: 


What she is saying 

What she is doing 

What she is thinking 

"Good morning, 
children.” 

Walking into the 
room, 

Why do some of them always arrive 
before 1 do? 

"JDo be quiet, chil- 
dren. Either take your 
Beats, or run on out to 
play.” 

Going to her desk, 
she sits down and 
begins to look 
through her school 
mail. 

If only I could have these few min- 
utes to cheek these blanks we have 
to turn in to the office tomorrowl 


"John, run along with aecking one of the I just can’t have John iabbcr«ag at 
the other children; I blanks which is to be me this morning. My head feels as 
don’t have time to returned to the if it were going to start aching any 

talk to you now.” school office the minute. 

next day. 

■■WeU, if ou.t M.,l« I gel .11 Ihj, .tMdrf to 

tell toe .biut it, go the bliuk. before Ibo beU rmgs, J I hurry. 

ahead.” 

, T ..rrutiv I aunDose he’s telling about a western 

Do you aiwuy. go He rrlrrej. rio... I’ri be bored 

to western movies? througn sevem , j .k tn rtio sfime tvne of 

I should think you'd books ^ time. I should have 

like to try a daerenl able one ■'[fV 

hod once in a while, torae dmagtbe but .be r3d have rwked too many 

rjnestious while she was doing it. 


■ Gladys Willcutt, -fn/onual Tate l>fe"«I 

upendsL and Currlculuni Deve opnenb 
.p, 226-227. Washington; National Eduealiuu Assoeraoon, isa 
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SECOND TEACHER: 

■What she is saying What she is doing 

“Good morning!” Walking into the 
room. 


What she is thi nking 

John b early again tbb rooming. I 
wonder if Mary b still concerned 
ahout her sister’s separation from ha 
husband. I must find out, John ts 
0i<n'ing in roj' direction. 


“How are you thb Going to her desk, 
rooming, John?" she jots something 
on her calendar, 
starts to sort her 


I shall pretend to be absorbed in roy 
mail. Maybe Mary will start tatog 
to Jane about her sbter. Here’s John. 


“You nearly always Selecting some books 
go to western movies, from the shelf for 
don’t you? Y’ou seem her first period class, 
to like them best.” 


The class could get these books them- 
selves, but John always talks more 
confidently when I appear busy. Mary 
is talking to Jane. 


“You especially liked HUing in the date I wonder if something could ^ 

the horses, didn’t and the homeroom about John’s ha^•ing some kind of 

you? You'd like one Dumber on the at- Art isn’t teasing Shirley thb roorninfr 
of your own like that tendance pad. Oh, I see Jim b showing Art a !^g® • 

one in the movie." Shirley b near Jim, watching bun. 


\Vhfle the situation described by Willcutt is one in the element^ 
school, its duplicate can certainly be found many times over in the 
high schools. 

All students have problems— common problems and special problems 
—for everyone must deal with difficulties of varj'ing degrees of seriot^ 
ness. Many students do learn to get along without help and to deal v-utb 
problems in their own way. At times the ways are good ^vays; at other 
times they are not Even when the waj'S are good w’ays, students are not 
hurt by l□ 30 ^vi^g that their teachers are interested in them and have time 
to hear them talk about their hopes, plans, and special concerns. ^Vb^le 
many students will prefer to dive into a problem situation and to SNVim 
throng it alone, many will find the going easier if they know that some- 
one stands ready to give them a hand if needed. However, imder present 
conditions of guidance provided through groups mainly or wholly, many 
students may feel diat in any problem situation the rule is “sink or swim, 
that they must make it on their own or be sunk, for no one is free to give 
them a hand. 
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WMT SHOULD BS DONE? 

® of tf'o ^°fonna- 

tion gathered through tests, observations, and other analytical and diag. 
nostjc tKhniques? A number of things can be done. Four in particulfr 
should be done: (1) provision should be made for every student to re- 
vive adequate counseling; (2) case conferences should be held regularly. 
(3} Identification of behavior problems should become a major objective 
of all teacliers; and (4) a definite plan for referral should be developed. 

Counselors. In every school certain staff members should be made 
responsible for maintaining special relations with particular students, and 
every student should be included in the plan. The faculty member (usu- 
ally called a “counselor ) who is responsible for the guidance of certain 
students should also be responsible for studying the data gathered on 
these students and for informing otlier faculty members of the students’ 
special strengths and needs. Counselors should not only be permitted but 
also encouraged to place tlic cases of particular students before the entire 
faculty for special consideration. The counseling functions of these work- 
ers are not considered here but they are discussed in Chaps. 16 and 17, 
Case Conferences. Case conferences (sometimes called “clinics*) 
should be arranged for study of certain cases. The conferences should be 
scheduled re^arly, desirably once a weeJ^ and held sufBdently often 
for every teacher to participate in not less than one a month. The chief 
purpose of the conference Is to focus attention upon all students as in- 
dividuals through special study of some individuals. Ordinarily most 
participants leave the conference with increased understanding of certain 
types of behavior and the meaning of such behavior to students. 

Case conferences need not be held on all students, but they should 
be held on enough for all students to become “important cases" to the 
faculty. They should be held not only on extreme cases-extremely strong 
or extremely weak-but also upon cases at various points between the ex- 
tremes. Otherwise, certain groups of students, especially the large middle 
group, wiif be oveihohed and ne^ecled; and the purpose of focusing at- 
tention on all individuals through study of some will not be achiev^. 
Unfortunately, the conference technique is relatively little used in he 
schools, but it is definitely part of the ansvv'er to the question nVhat 
should be done?” Because the case conference is the subject of Chap. 15, 
no further consideration is given to it here. i- , 

Identification of Problem Behavior and Becognib’on of Ch^ge. Ewry 
teacher should consider himseff responsible for noting and reporfang 
signs which indicate that all may not be well with a student. Noticeable 
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changes in a student’s behavior, whether for better or for worse, should 
be reported also. More than one student who has been stimulated to 
change his ways for the better relapses into his old ways partly, and per- 
haps largely, because no one seems to notice that he is acting differently 
and, therefore, treats him differently. Some persons may say that the 
student should not be dependent upon approval and encouragemen^ 
that, if he were not such a weak brother, he would not fall back into his 
old behavior patterns. Such persons fail to realize that it is because the 
student is a weak brother that he needs a friendly touch on the elbow 
and a gentle push forward. It is a pity that some of us are not so mucb 
aware of the effectiveness of approval and of a friendly smile as we are 
of the efEcacy of frmvns and threats of failing grades and other dire 
consequences of backsliding. It is during the periods of wavering beUveen 
old and new ways that students, whether w’eak brothers or staunch self- 
reformers, need and are most aided by applause and cheers from the side 
lines rather than later when they are on the right track, know it, and so 
feel reasonably sure of themselves. 

At times the question is raised as to whom teachers should report 
s)Tnptotns of maladjustment noticed in students. Should reports be made 
to the student’s counselor or to the director of the student personnel 
program? If there is a guidance specialist or psj'chologist who serv'es as 
the administrative head of the program, the report should eventuafly 
reach that person. Desirably, the report should come throu^ the stu- 
dent’s counselor if it does not originate wth him. Unfortunately, some 
counselors fail to pass on the information because they feel jealous of 
their rights, think that all reports on their counselees should be sent to 
them, and belio'e that they are the ones to decide what action should fol- 
low, if any. Some counselors are not qualified, however, to handle all prob- 
lem cases alone; and so all such reports should ultimately be sent to the 
chainnan or director of the program even though additional action on the 
part of anj’one other than the counselor may not he indicated. 

A professionally trained director will respect the rights of the counselor 
and will gladly leave to him full handling of a case as far as possible, but 
he will not hesitate to initiate action by himself or by others if the stu- 
dent s welfare seems to require it. Because some counselors do not alwaj’S 
understand the meaning of student behavior and at times do not realize 
the seriousness of a case, a counselor should report to the director of the 
guidance program any sj-mptoms of maladjustment in students noted by 
him or reported to him by others. If the report is made directly to the 
chairman or dircctOTf he will ordinarily share the information with the 
counselor of the student concerned. 

Referral. A definite plan should be developed for referral of students 
to specialists wiliiin the school system and for securing from noaschool 
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agencies the special services needed by some students but not supplied 
by the school or in the school system. County and state health services, 
for example, should be utilized as far as possible for both preventive and 
corrective purposes. Sometimes arrangements may be made ^vith local 
hospitals for certain types of dinical services to be supph'ed students 
wthout charge or at a nominal cost If psychiatric service is not available 
through the schools, arrangements for the service should be made through 
some reliable community clinic or nearby state hospital. If such arrange- 
ments are not possible, help should be sought from the state mental hy- 
giene association or the state department of public health. If information 
cannot be obtained from some state department or state association re- 
garding a reliable source of aid, assistance may be sought from the 
National Association for Mental Health or the United States Department 
of Health. 


Referral arrangements should be planned in advance of the lime of 
need for special help. Otherwise, the assistance may not be secured in 
time or to the extent needed. It should be the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrator of the guidance program to become informed regarding lo- 
cal, state, and national agencies which offer services that may be used 
to supplement those provided through the school Working relations with 
these agencies should be established as early as possible. 

At times students may not be served by the agent or agency best able 
to help them because of their parents' inability to pay certain fees. Hence, 
the referral plan should include some scheme for securing the funds 
needed in special instances. Assistance is often provided by some service 
club, and in some schoob funds for special use are eslablbhed and mam- 
tained through individual donations by Interested citkens. Needless to 
say, financial assistance should never be given to a student in a way that 
may hurt his self-esteem. Aid should not be rendered to a ^ung person 
as L act of charity on the part of some Lord or Lady Bountiful. It should 

be given quietly and with as little pubbaty as possible. ^ . 

Even school, reterral should nhvoys bo 

reports may bo forgotten or not acted upon '""''S’’, 

isLbe maLtoastaff member of the s^e school the ec^ 

not bo elabotate. AH records on the student are ot 

whom 4 = ^se is “ re- 

Sf r if use . 
well be of the memorandum type (To 


Regarding— 


. Reason for referral- 


) mth sulBdent 

space provided for a statement of Ujenr to give de- 

Som^e teacher, are reluctant to they 

taded statemeots regarding the problem because tl.ey are atra 




person who makes the referral. This type of form is illustrated by the 
one used in tlie Los Angeles Parent-Teaclier School Guidance Center, 
which is shown in Figure 16. 


SOME CAUSES 

Every normal individual meets frustrations, suffers conflicts, and et* 
periences minor makidjustments. The minor maladjustments sometinies 
develop into major ones. Both minor and major maladjustments stem from 
the same causes-frustration of one or more of the basic personally 
needs or from conflict of needs. Hence; to understand both normal and 
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abnormal bebavior, one must understand the motivating forc« or funda- 
mental needs that lead an individual to act as he does. Behavior can then 
be seen as adjustment, and the quality of the beha\ior can be judged in 
tenns of its adjustive value to the acting individual. 

Factors ^foticating Behavior 

^VhiIe some •writers, notably the followers of Freud and Adler, explain 
all behasior in tenns of one driving force or causal factor— the sex urge 
or the need for mastery— most hold a pluralistic point of vievp' and explain 
behavior in terms of a number of factors. While the writers do not agree 
completely regarding the classifications and the use of certain terms, such 
as “drive,” “want,” “motive,” “need,” and the like, their classifications and 
use do not differ greatly. The term “needs” is the one whidi seems to 
be used most frequently for describing the factors that motivate behawor, 
and the needs arc generally grouped into two broad categories— ph^-sio- 
logical and sociaL 

The physiolo^cal needs include need for the materials and conditions 
essentid to maintenance of health and need for sex adjustment Teacdi- 
ers should tr)' to ascertain hmv well their students’ health needs are being 
met Observations and inquiries should, of course, be made •with tact, 
judgment, and the proper reserve. 

Most teachers know that a hungry or sick student cannot do very well 
in Ms school work, but they do not al%va)'s know when sickness or hunger 
is the cause of unsatisfactor)' school work. Because most students eat 
breakfast before coimng to school, it cannot be assumed that all do. 
Neither can it be assumed that a child coming from a home of limited 
means has breakfasted less well than the one from a “rich home.” The 
food needs of the rich family's son may be met less well than those of the 
boy from the not-rich home. Furthermore, many teachers are less likely 
to recognize the effect of a continuous disability or chronic condition upon 
a student’s personality and school achies'eroenl than the effect of some 
short and, perhaps, not severe illness. They may, for example, be more 
patient and understanding with the student who displays sulleimess or 
excessive imtahility after being sick for a few days with a had cold than 
the}' are with the student who is an endocrine case and displays riie same 
t}*pe of beha\’]or. They are less aware of the ph}'sioIogical canse of the 
bebarior in one case than in the other, and consequently they shc»w’ less 
understandi n g in one case than in the other. 

IVescott* stresses in his discussion of the health needs die need for a 
ihj'thm of activity and rest. Elementary-school teachers are, in general, 

* D. A. Tiacoit, dianmaa, ETnotvm end the Edacatne Process, p. 115, Wasting- 
loa: American Cooncil on Edncatkai, ISSS. 
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, such all-school events as the school fair, the spring pageant, 

the annual open-house and exhibit weel^ and the May Day program are 
SModuIed a number of “dri^'es,’’ the concerts of the band and two glee 
clubs, and the Hi-Y minstrel show. By the middle of May both students 
and teachers are showing definite signs of strain. Tie poor seniors still 
have ahead of them their class play and commencement activities along 
^v^th college-admission exarainaOons for some and final examinations for 
all. The students’ need for a rhythm of activity and rest seems almost 
completely disregarded in this situation. And, of course, the teachers are 
frustrated to an almost equal degree. Some teachers and some students 
find themselves pushed almost b^ond endurance in tzying to fulfill 
their special obh’gations with regard to the activity program. 

Because of the many taboos, sex is the physiological need most fre- 
quently frustrated in our culture and for adolescents in particular. Teach- 
ers should help boys and girls to satisfy their normal urge to shift from 
emotional attachment to close friends rf the same se.T to social and emo- 


tional relationships with members of the opposite sex. They can help by 
taking care to show the right attitudes of understanding and acceptance 
(by not teasing, ridiculing, or describing as undesirable or unwholesome 
the normal, deSrable boy-girl affairs), V to provide sufficient op- 
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portunity for boys and girls to sodalizc together, and by utilizing fully 
all curricular opportunities for giving the students frank and positive 
sex guidance and family-life education. 

Smne students suffer keenly from fears associated with sex. By display- 
ing the correct attitudes and by ghing correct information, teachers can 
help to decrease the sex-assodated fears that liarass some students. On the 
other hand, such fears may be aggravated or c\'en created by the attitudes 
and words of parents or teachers who use tlircats of disease and feeble- 
mindedness as means for frightening young people into "behaving them- 
selves." Fear is a disintegrating emotion; and, if fear becomes too strong, 
it produces a neurosis. Occasionally the fears caused by conflicts over sex 
drives and by violations of the sex taboos lead a young person to schizo- 
phrenia or suicide. 

Foremost among the social and personal needs are the needs for affec- 
tion and security; for feelings of competency’, self-reliance, and mastery 
or achievement; for a feeling of belonging and of being like others; for 
status and recognition in the group; for a sense of personal worth and 
self-esteem; for a chance to experience curiosity and to dev'clop varied and 
satisfying interests; for a philosophy of life and a sense of conformity' 
and consistency in terms of diat pMosophy; and a need to accept the 
conditions (the realities) of ones life. 

Much undesirable behavior among students results from the student’s 
efforts to meet their social needs. A student may cheat in his school work, 
for example, because he fears that, if he docs not receive the good marks 
expected by a parent, he will lose the parent’s love or because he fears 
that a Imv mark >vill mean loss of status in the family' and that he u*!!! 
be loved less well than some brother or sister who is more able scholas- 
tically than he. Similarly, impudence, ly'ing, stealing, destroying property, 
hurting others, and other such symptoms of delinquency may' be a stu- 
dent’s means of gaining recognition and status in his peer group. If the 
student belongs to a certain social class, such beharior may also be the 
means of gaining and maintaming status in the family. Likewise, some 
boys and girls who commonly' fail in their school work or who find it 
difficult to keep up in ways other than academic because of physical de- 
formity or lack of general or special ability' or because of some un- 
fortunate condition, such as pov'erty, may try to satisfy their need for self- 
esteem through excessive daydreaming. In the daydreams they enjoy the 
success and recognition not enjoy-ed in the world of reality. 

^ The needs are closely related. Actually they are interdependent and 
interactive. Satisfaction of the need for nutrition may involve, for ex- 
ample, more than satisfaction of a physiological need. A mother, for in- 
stance, in seeing that her son has a good breakfast before he leaves for 
scdiool, is meeting the boy s need for affection and security as well as his 
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not ni ' ^ boy mth a low rale of physical energy, for ejample, may 
not give way to frustration as quickly as one svith a Ugh energy rate, 
r nrthermore. the person who has found a reasonable degree of satisfac- 
tJOn lor most of his needs is able to tolerate frustrnUon much better than 
«ie one who Jias experienced fnistralion more often than satisfaction 
and, consequently, has accumulated an explosive amount of resentment. 

Too severe frustration may be produced by such causes as physical 
aJiEcuIties and deformities (paralysis, defective vision or hearing, de- 
formed hand, severe acne, ugliness, etc.); homes broken by voluntary or 
involunlaiy separation of parents, divorce, or death; family conflicts; 
shame because of some famfly member’s failure to conform to the laws or 
the mores; Jack of ability to succeed in school; unsympatheb'c and not- 
understanding parents; uns)'mpathetic and not-understanding teachers, 
especially when parents are also not sympathetic and understanding. 

For some students tlie school is a source of serious frustration. The 
conventional school, as Shaffer* says, in many waj^ thwarts the students' 
needs and becomes a destructive influence, whereas it should be an “in- 
tegrating and adjusting one.” Setting standards that are impossibly high 
for some students, emphasizing exaraioation results and promotions as 
ends in tliemselves, inconsistency making and applying rules and regula- 
tions, supervising too closely or not at all, making sarcastic remarks about 
a student’s low scholastic ability, displaying a member's inferior work to 
the group, calling attention to diaracterislics whereby one student differs 
unfavorably from the others, and making other comments that cause stu- 
dents to lose status are only a few of the xvays in which teachers thwart 
students’ basic needs. 

If a student finds scliool conditfons very frustrab'ng, he may wtlidraw 
as soon as he is able. Not all students who withdraw do so because they 
*L. F. Shaffer. The Pstjehohs/ of MiaOment, p. 501. Boston: lioughton Afi/ffin 
Company, 1936. 
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find it too diiEcuIt to maintain the school marks expected by teachers and 
parents. Some withdraw because they find it too difficult to maintain so- 
cial status. At times the difficulty is created by the “liidden costs of edu- 
cation.” Books are supplied by the stale; so every student has enough 
books. Some items are not supplied, but all students are expected to have 
the same kind. The “regulation gym suit," for example, may be such an 
item. If a student’s parents cannot or will not pay for the special gym suit, 
the student may be allowed to wear shorts and a T shirt; but directly or 
indirectly pressure is brought upon all students to purchase the land of 
uniform prescribed by the teacher. This is only one item. ^Vhen, however, 
its cost is added to Ae cost of an activity ticket, of the “current events 
paper,” of the school newspaper, lunches, and of contributions to the 
various funds which one must support in order that his homeroom or 
class group may have a record of 100 per cent, the sum total is no small 
amount. At least it is not small for many students, and for some it is too 
great Not being able to meet the cost of being like other students, some 
boys and girls withdraw from school to cam the money needed for doing 
w^t others of their age are doing outside the school. 

Some Effects. The individual who is too severely frustrated becomes 
so confused that he is not able to work out adequate ways for attaining 
satisfactioti of his basic needs. He cannot see in the possibilities for action 
a choice that ^vill lead to his goal, and so he behaves in a nonoriented 
fashion. He resorts to frustrated behavior, which, as Segel* says, is terminal 
behavior— an end in itself rather than a means to an end. Although die 
behavior does not serve any purpose in terms of need satisfaction, it may 
pro>dde the individual some relief from the tension created by frustra- 
tion. He may resort to the behavior because of the satisfaction found in 
the behavior itself, not because it contributes to the achievement of some 
goal. 

As long as behavior is directed tenvard meeting some need, it is goal- 
oriented even though it may not be socially approved. \Vhen, for ex- 
ample, a boy steals in order to pay a membership fee or to buy play 
equipment, clothes, or something else that he considers necessary for 
belonging to a group or for maintaining his status in the group, he is not 
displaying frustrated behavior because bis behavior is oriented to his 
goal. On the other hand, stealing is frustrated behavior, instead of goal- 
oriented behavior, when a boy steals money, not in order to get the money 
needed for meeting some need or want, but because he is confused and 
imhappy. He may be able to get money from his parents easily enough; 
but he does not seem able to get love and approval from them (or from 

*Darid Segek Frustrailon in Adolescera Youth. U.S. Office of EducaU'on Bulletin, 
1931, No, 1, p. 23. Waabington: Coverament ftinUng Office, 193L 
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© end accidentally achieved. Regressive behavior is withdrawal be- 
avior. Feeling defeated, the individual no longer tries to attain his goals 
ir w'thdraw from the struggle. Fixated beharior is stcreotjped be* 
individual repeatedly behaves in some particular way ex’cn 
ough the behavior is clearly of do value to him for aclu'ex’ing his goal 
^ even be lessening tbe possibib'ty of his ever attaining it. 

lany severely frustrated youngsters become so aggressive tliat Ihej' 

3^© considered delinquent or strongly predelinquent and plactjd in a 
freatment home or in some other iost/tub'on where. Jet us hope, treatment 
Mther than confinement is the objective. Studies made of su^ j-oungsters 
invariably reveal the great gaps in their lives produced by a lack of tlio 
protection, love, encouragement, and understanding normally had bj' 
children from their parents, or the adults taking the pbcc of parents, and 
® Jack of satisfying group experiences. Redl and ^V^neman,• for example, 
in one report on their extensive work with cxeessh-cly aggressive pre- 
sdolescent boys list tbe foIIo\Wag os "the basic missing linb“ in the li\TS 
of such children: 

!■ Factors leading to identificab'on svith adults. fccL'ng of being lovnl and 
Wanted, and encouragement to accept values and standards of Uie adult world, 

2. Opportunities for and help in achioing a ^Ufjing rem-ational pattern. 

S. Opportunities for adequate peer relationship. 

4 . Opportunities for making coramunitj- ties, esl.ibL'shing a feeung of being 

rooted somewhere where one belongs, svhere other people besides your parents 
know you and like you. . * 

5. Ongoing family structures which arc not in some phase of disintegration 

at almost any given time fn their lives. . , , t . 

8. Adequate economic secun’ty for some of the basic needs and necenitie, 

of life. 

Ufe piled up on these children nnlil they found Ihejnsclves unabk to 
attain to even a n./nimum degm, satisfaction of ll,e.r to.c need,. Fnrs. 

•Sto i;5l"f;fDastd Wiaoaan, Ctsen* /n» p. StO. Clenoae. II. 

fho Free Press, 1952. 
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trated beyond endurance, they became “cbadren who bate” and in their 
hate became intolerably aggressive. They were, as Kedl and Wineman 
say, “tough guys” in the making. 

SOME SYMPTOMS 

The distinction between normal and abnormal behavior is not always 
clear. Many normal people are subject to the same kinds of deviations 
as are abnormal people, the chief difference being that the normal person 
suffers a less extensive and less severe involvement than the abnormal 
person. Put more concisely, mental illness is principally a matter of 
degree. The neurotic and the psytdioUc, as Youngs says, "are not a species, 
distinct from ourselves. In one sense the patients in mental hospitals and 
sanitoria are just like ourselves only more so^ 

Normality is a relative thing. Behavior that is normal for a little child 
may be abnormal for a fourteen-year-old. Behavior that is not unusual 
for a sick person or for one who is not very intelligent may be considered 
very unusual on the part of a healthy intelligent person. Moreover, the 
kinds of symptoms by which an individual reveals his disturbances are 
determined largely by the social or cultural environment. Therefore, be- 
haWor that is held normal in one culture may be considered abnormal in 
another. Members of a certain social class, for example, frequently show 
their affection by pommeling and cursing each other. This type of be- 
havior on the part of a student from such a group is not indicative of 
maladjustment, but such behavior on the part of another student may in- 
dicate that all is not well \vith him. Or it may only mean that he has made 
friends with “the kids from the oQier side of town,” likes them, and is 
trying to act as they do so that they will like him. The signs can be read in 
different ways. Only when read as part of the whole story can their right 
meanings be determined. 

Normal persons suffer from minor mental deviations and reveal minor 
maladjustments through the same symptoms that are sho\vn by the def- 
initely pathological types— the criminal, the mentally defective, the psy- 
chotic (one with a major form of mental disease), or the neurotic (one 
subject to some serious nervous malady). Under such circumstances, we 
must be cautious in interpreting the signs. We must not interpret symp- 
toms of minor deviations as evidence of serious abnormality or of incipient 
mental disease. 

The same causes may produce different symptoms in different individ- 
uals. One student may stutter in the presence of some person of high au- 
thority, whereas another may be unable to speak at all because of paral- 

’ Kimball Young, PenonalUy and Prohlemt of Adjusimenl, p. 758. New YorJc: 
Appleton-Centniy-Crofts. Inc., IWO. Used hy pennission of ihe publishers. 
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lu^ Jess easy to detect than the above-named symptoms are day- 
areaming (some daydreaming, however, is both normal and desirable); 
extreme sensitiveness; great timidity; and fears expressed through obses- 
sions, compulsions, phobias. Inhibitions, anxieties, and ivorries. 

, difficult to detect but often unnoticed are the signs which indicate 
that a student has developed a low opinion of his own worth and is 
suffering from feelings of Inferiority and insecurity. Such symptoms in- 
clude insatiable craving for affection, self-centeredness, and sedusivencss. 

A student may be shoxving that he is sodally and emotionally immature; 
or he may be revealing his doubt regarding his personal worth when he 
IS too docile and too easily rebuked, when he shows that he is very much 
afraid of not being wanted, or when be asks too frequently for advice, 
instructions, or confirmation. 

Nervous habits tliat are obserx’ed or reported observed by others 
should be considered for their possible implications in terms of physical 
and mental healdi. These indicators indude stuttering fadal tics and 
other musde Uvitching, fingernail biting, thumb sucking, atcessive rest- 
lessness while sitting, chronic fatigue, dray spells, frequent headaches, 
eyestrain, sleeplessness, xvaUdng or talking xvhile asleep. Such sjmptoms 
may be produced by physical causes or may be the student’s reactions to 
some intolerable condition. In either case he needs assistance. 

Some teachers are more disturbed by one students overt mfsbeb.ivior 
*nn by another’s xvithdrawal behavior, whereas the latter may be a sign 
of more serious maladjustment than the first H.e misbehavior may be an 
outcome of die student’s efforts to adjust to some frustrating situation. 
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If the behavior ha 5 adjustive value to him, it is not altogether undesirable. 
The \vithdrawal behavior, hoNvever, indicates that the student is not 
trying to solve his problem, that he has given up in defeat. The teacher 
who holds a concept of behavior as adjustment sees unruly beha\ior as 
evidence of a student^s adjustment needs rather than as evidence of his 
need for “discipline” interpreted as punishment. WTuIe the understanding 
teacher does not condone the misbehavior, neither does he blame the 
student He tries to ascertain the came and, if possible, to remove or 
change the undesirable condition producing the undesirable behavior. 
If the condition cannot he changed, he tries to help the student to make 
a better adjustment to the situation. 

Torgerson's check list or behavior inventory, which was referred to in 
the preceding chapter, is useful for helping teachere to identify symptoms 
of withdrawal behavior, as well as those of aggression. In the section 
under “social behavior” 50 items arc listed, of which the first 25 reflect 
aggressive behavior and the second 25 recessive or withdrawal behavior. 
•Aese items are as follows:* 


1. Angers easily 

2. Temper tantrums 

3. Uncooperative 

4. Sex Irregularities 

5. Uncontrolled bladder or boivels 

6. Enuresis (bed wetting) 

7. Truancy, unexcused ateences 

8. Cheats 

9. liesents corre<^'on 

10. Destructive 

11. Overcritical of others 

12. Irresponrible 

13. Impudent, defiant 

14. Quarrelsome 

15. Cruel to animat; 

16. Irritable 

17. Belligerent, bossy 

18. Bully 

19. Vindictive 

20. Steals 

21. Dishonest, untruthful 

22. Marlced change in personality 

23. Negalivistic 

24. Runs away from home 

25. Seeks attention 


26. Overconsdentious 

27. Emotionally inadequate 

28. Procrastinates 

29. ^Vlunes 

30. Pessimistic 

31. Suspicious 

32. Plays by himself 

33. Avoids others, unfriendly 

34. Shunned by others 
33, Over-religious 

36. Daydreams, preoccupied 

37. Plays rvith younger children 

38. Physical cmvard 

39. Selfish 

40. Feigns illness 

41. Too impulsive 

42. D^ressed 

43. Overdependent 

44. Sullen 

45. Nervous tensions, tics 

46. Bites fingernails 

47. Fearful, timid, shy 

48. Worries 

49. Jralous 

50. Cries easily 


• The^ore L. Torgerson. Studying Children: Diagnostic 
in Teaching, pp. 70-75. New Ycifc: Hie Dt>den Pre^ lac.. 
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»li/. Tn express their feeJings and how to control 

uiem. Tlicy tr)* to cstnMish ami maintain a school climate that makes it 
wsy for students to particip.ite freely in x-arious types of activities and 
opportunity for free expression of feelings. 

Tiie treatment of maladjusted students fnvoh'cs two steps-identifica- 
tion and rehabilitation. Tlie ^'dentificaCion of problems, followed by ap- 
propriate therapy, Is" as Torgerson* says, "a major responsibility which 
no conscientious teacher can avoid." The techniques used for identi^ang 
behavior problems (penonalit)' ins-enfon'es and obsen-ation techniques) 
have been considered in the preceding cliaptcrs. The chief value of per- 
sonality inventories, >\'c noted, is their usefulness for screening students 
'sath serious personality or adjustment problems. Anecdotal records and 
rating scales aid detection of bcharior problems, especially when use is 
directed specifically fmvanl this end. 

Tlie reliabilitatlon of tlie seriously maladjusted student may involve 
counseling of tlie type generally described as nondirective or cL’ent- 
cenfcrctl.’® TJiis tjpc of counsch'ng involves helping the individual to 
express Ins feelings fully so tliat he may gain release from tension and 
confusion, sec nnd accept Iiimself as he really is, understand how he feels, 
what lie wants, and why he acts as ho does in order that he may achieve 
a clear understanding of his life situation and perceive tlie decisions that 
he must make and Uie steps that he must take to attain his goals, 
ncference has already been made to Redl and Wineman s study of the 


'tbtd., p. 44 , 

Nondirective counseling procedures « 


e summarized in Chap. 16. 
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pathology of aggressive children. In their Children Who Hate^^ these 
authors explore the breakdown in behavioral controls and the develop- 
ment of aggressive behavior in sucdi children. In a follow-up volume. 
Controls from Within , they describe the procedures used with a group 
of such children for securing growth of well-internalized behavioral con- 
trols. Although the comprehensive treatment program that they outline 
is one of residential therapy, the techniques that they present for con- 
structing a treatment climate in the residential situation may be applied, 
in part at least, in constructing a school climate that is good for “nonnar 
children as well as for the seriously disturbed ones. 

All students need to find in die school environment some features 
stressed by Redl and Wineman in their discussion, such features as the 
following: (1) a friendly, permissive atmosphere, furnishings designed 
for use rather than for show, and space arrangements that permit different 
groups to engage in different kinds of activities at the same time and 
witliin easy range of an adult who is a "natural marginal figure” rather 
than a supervisor checking up on mischief; (2) flexible routines that are 
appraised for their effect upon individuals and upon group morale as 
well as for their administrative efficient; (3) activity programs that are 
realistic because they arc in harmony with the participants' sociological 
framework (in keeping with their taste patterns), are challenging be- 
cause they expose the participants to activities that progressively help 
them to gain satisfaction from sublimated outlets (matching strength in 
games of skill comes to replace matching strength in fist fights), and are 
protective because the satisfaction potentialities are sufficient for frustra- 
tion to be avoided or to be present in only tolerable amounts; (4) adults 
who provide the restrictions and interference needed to protect partici- 
pants from fear of lack of self-control, from fear of others, and from fear 
of extreme situations, such as the mob outburst situation in which the 
whole group gets out of control. 

If the school environment is to have therapeutic value for seriously 
disturbed students, it must also provide other features; (1) tolerance of 
symptoms— adults interfere with problem behavior in such a way that a 
restrained child perceives the adults' attitude to be one of "We like you, 
wc take you the way you arc, but of course in the long run we want you 
to cliange ; (2) a "rich flo^v of tax-free love” and gratifying group ex- 
periences whether deserved or not; (3) some leeway for escape from the 
group through a private relationship with an adult (by helping the adult, 
for example, or by simply loafing near him); (4) freedom from physical 

“Fritz n«!l and David Wineman, Children Who Hate. Glencoe, IlL: The Free 
Press, 1051. 

" liedl and Wineman, Controls from WiUdn, CIcncoe. IlL: Hie Free Press, 1952. 
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highly disturS^b 1 .a'°'‘^j^” dealing with the surface behavior of 
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Redl and , .*™~P™“n'ses and reivards, threats and punishmenb for 
dreu !>...» re hnd these techniques nearly unusable with the chil- 

hv u with. The usable techniques include some often used 

I ®^ch as forbidding, removal of child from the situation, and 

At ^ ^ not as they are frequently employed in the schools, 

. , ontabve forbidding is considered an interim stopgap only and a 
nique wat must be “followed and surrounded” by other techniques. 

3 child should be Tiyg/enic bounciDg,” the worker taking 
then or later to help the diild understand that, in removing him from 
e group, he only seela to stop behavior that cannot be stopped other- 
^e or to help the child avoid wone behavior. Similarly, the child who 
displays a total loss of self-control may have to be restrained physically 
Until he quiets down; but it should not be a punitive act. The child is not 
responsible during his wild outburst; and so his behavior should not be 
taken seriously, as >vouId be done were punishment blam^ encourage- 
®®nt, promises, threats, and the like used. 

Certain simple techniques have an important advantage in that they 
^ be used quietly and without interfering with group activity or at- 
tracting much attention to the child or his behavior. These tecl^qucs in- 
dude (1) ignoring tolerable misbehavior adopted by Ibe child to dis- 
™arge tension or to provoke aggression from the adult; (2) interfering 
through a signal that brings the child’s own controls into operation; (3) 
»“oving near the child to help him avoid wrong behavior; (4) di^Iaynog 
“terest in the child’s activity to help him cope with a new or difficult 
Situation or to help him change an fflegitimate acb’Wty into a leptimatc 
(5) taking ttae to into^ a ritnation that lie eh. d ha. mwin- 
f^reted; (6) fedudng tenaion by reacting humoroasly to the situation; 

7) making a friendly direct appral fnr coopemben and »ns.demt.on: 

(S) restructuring the^situnb'on Ihron^ » “ b no- 
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tivity when the children shmv signs of needing such a change; and (9) 
assisting the child through actual help when his difficulb'es are creating 
too much pressure. 

Each of these techniques for manipulating surface behavior has some 
special advantage, but none is effective with all students or under all 
conditions. Moreover, the)’ are ordinarily more effective when used in 
combination than when used separately. RedI and Wineman do not 
present these techniques as means for correcting any behavior that is 
basically an expression of serious confusion or sev'ere amfiicL They do 
not offer them as answers to educational and therapeutic problems but 
only as a few concrete possibilities to have in mind “in moments of in- 
terference emergency.”* It seems to them "that a ‘pharmacology’ of 
hygienic interference techniques would be a better answer for both the 
clinician and the educator than the customary mixture of ‘therapeutic 
ideals’ watered do^'m by the crude mistakes which occur as “last resort 
measures because of the hard facts of life.’ 

To close this chapter on a positive note, attention is called to ivro 
geueralizations-one b)' Rosanoff** and the other by Loutitt.” Rosanoff 
defined the normal individual as one characterized by inhibitions, ehao- 
tional control, rational balance, and nervous stability. And Loutitt states 
that for do'elopment of stable personality, a delicate balance behveen 
securit)', independence, and guidance must be maintained in the home 
and the school. Generalizations are, however, of little value unless the 
specifics underljing them are understood. The books listed belcnv as 
references for dds chapter deal in the main with the specifics that support 
these generalizations of Rosanoff and Loutitt. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Self-reports: The Personal Data Blank 


In the final analysis, the student is the source of the information secured 
about him through tests; and so broadly interpreted the term "self- 
reports” covers' some procedures previously considered. Here, however, 
discussion is limited to certain procedures used for securing reports 
written by the student in which he gives information about himself or 
appraises himself or evaluates some of his school experiences. Included 
in the discussion are the questionnaire, certain self-rating or self -inventory 
procedures, and some direct expressive material, such as compositions, 
that yield autobiographical data. 

Certain instruments discussed in the chapters on tests, such as the in- 
ventories designed for studying interests and personality traits, are ques- 
tionnaires rather than tests if we accept Symonds's' method of differ- 
entiating the two. In a test, he states, the issue is whether a person can 
answer the questions, whereas in a questionnaire it is whether he will 
answer truthfully. The author of a test tries to make the questions suf- 
ficiently difficult to reveal the abili^ of the person taking the test, whereas 
the author of a questionnaire tries to make the questions so simple and 
easy that the respondent will understand and answer truthfully. 

Further consideration \vill not be given in this chapter to the stand- 
ardized questionnaire designed to measure interests, attitudes, and per- 
sonality characteristics. In this and the Following chapter we are con- 
cerned with (1) the questionnaire used to secure from the student in- 
formation about his background and his plans for the future; (2) the 
evaluation questionnaire used to leam the students reactions to instruc- 
tional methods, course offerings, activity program, guidance services, and 
the like; and (3) the follow-up questionnaire in which the former stu- 
dent reports on his postschool life and appraises the effectiveness of the 
school program in preparing him for his postschool life. Although the 
information obtained from these questionnaires is used along with data 
from other sources in studying and counseling individual students, these 
'P. M. Symonds, Diagnosing Tenotia^i/ and Conduct, p. 122. New York: 
AppletoQ-Cenhiry-Crofts, Inc., 1931. 
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quMb-omaires are employ^ mamly for obtaining factual infomaUon 
nolo ““rtiU-Mg a ttudonls opinion of himself and his school es- 
penences rather than for making a sdentiBc study of his personality. 

JUie personal data blank is the questionnaire used for securin/from v. 
students infonnatiou with respect to sudi items as identifying data and 
information about the home (name and age of student; home address 
and telephone number; names* occupations, and business addresses of 
parents or guardians; names and ages of brothers and sisters; other per- 
sons living in the home); health; educational and vocational plans; 
most-liked and least-liked subjects; work experience; spedal interests and 
free-time activities; and experiences of special signiBcance. 


A USEFUL INSTRUMENT 

Some Uses. The personal data blank is used mainly for (1) obtaining 
background information oxuneu^-students, (2) bringing up to date cer- 
tain fac tual information, and (3) securing some of the background in- 
formation needed in providing a special service or In providing counsel^ 
ing through some special division of the school or scliool system. Iw 
c hief advant age of using this type of questionnaire is that it is an easy 
way to ob tain a great deal of Information in a relatively short tim e. Ordi- 
narily filling out the form requires no more than an hour, end it can be 
done by a n umber of person s at the same time. 

Some counselors or advisers have all new students assigned to them 
fill out a personal data form shortly after their entrance into tlie school in 
order to secure immediately some background information on these 
students. The students’ cumulative records from the schools preriously 
attended are not always available. Even when the cumulative records are 
available, it may be a month or more before they are received or the in- 
formation is posted on the cu mulative r ecord cards or filed in the cumula- 
tive record folders to be kept by the^w schoo l on these students. In the 
meantime information may be needed at a time when it is not easy or 
desirable to ask the student for it. To use an illustration from Froehlich 
and Darley:* A teacher needs information about a students home, but he 
does not wish to question the bey because he has read in the nm^paper 
that his parents have been recently divorced. If the boy has filled out a 
personal data blank, the teacher can obuin the information W it and 
avoid maHng the boy un^mfmtaWe by asking him about his home at 

*^Vh™?however, a atudent has bean in the sohnnl as long as a s<™»to, 
the teacher should be able to secure sudi information from the bojs 
P. Froehlich and J. G. Darley, StvdgH»e StudaUt. p. 15t Chicago: Science 
Reseoich Associates, 1952, 
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cumulaUve record. Eventually the cumulative record should contain 
commehensiv^eliable information obtained on the boy from a number 
o£ sources, of wtuefa the personal data blank is only one. Tlie question- 
naire can be used as a supplement to the cumulative record but should 
not be used as a substitute for it 

Some schools use the questionnaire as the principal means for secunng 
background informa tion on ne^v students. Many school people do not 
consider it’practicable, especially in large schools, to try to obtain this 
information through some other procedure, such as the interview. Ac- 
tually it is hardly possible if a counselor is assigned from 1(X) to 300 new 
students, as is often the case. Even when the number of ne\v students 
assigned to a coimselor is as small as 75, it is dilBcult for the counselor to 
get acquainted with all of them before the close of the first month. Under 
such conditions, the questionnaire may be the only technique that is 
feasible for securing background information from a large number of 
new students. 

For survey purpos es the information obtained through the personal 
data blank administered to large groups is, perhaps, suCRdently valid 
and reliable; for by th e law of averages errors tend to neutralize one 
another. As Symonds* says The average of a large number ot ans^v^ 
possesses considerable validity; for, statistically speaking, the reb’ability 
of the average may be increased by Increasing the number of individuals 
canvassed.” ^Vhen the questionnaire is used with a very large number 
of students, the validity for the total group may not be low; but for 
many individuals the results may have little validity. If in losing the 
questionnaire the worker is seeking information for use in the guidance 
of individual students, then administering the questionnaire in the large 
) group situation is not a good guidance procedure. Guidance workers are 
j concerned with getting correct reports on individuals rather than wth 
I finding the average of a large number of answers.” Moreover, they must 
be, as Rothney and Roens* caution, “aware of the danger of being misled 
by common generalizations which lend to make them think in terms of 
group characteristics at the time that they should be concerned about 
particular characteristics of the individual with whom diey are to work.” 

If the counselor or teacher-counselor is able to bold conferences 
periodically with each of the students for whose guidance he is respon- 
sible and if be does not have so many students that he cannot maintain 
contact %vjth each one dirough casual conversations and observations as 
well as through conferences with them and with others, such as parents 
and teachers, he can then obtain information that is vastly superior in 


* Symonds, op. cit., pp. 152-1S3, 

‘John W. M. Rothnty and Bert A. Roen$, Counseling the Indleidual Student, 
p. 88. New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1949. 
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q^uty, quality, and relevancy to the infonnaticm ordinarily obtainable < 
fr^ a quert«e. Under snel. cc«dIti=oa the queatiohnaire rvordd 
not hav e to be used as a substitute for the interview, but neither would 
he drscatded. It could be used advantageously for securing valuable 
additional information and useful verifying data. It rapport is good be- 
tween the student and the person who administers the quesUonnaire and 
u tile quesUonnaire is carefully planned and well constructed, straight- 
forward full answers may be expected from most students. And, if rap- 
port is good between a student and his counselor, tlie inaccurate, incom- 
plete responses nill usually be detected; aad in bme the corrections will 
be made and the gaps filled in. 

A personal data blank is often used for checking the accuracy of certain 
informabon items and for bringing them up to date. The blank can be 
so constructed that tlie responses given by a student over a period of 
sei’cral years are made on the same blank. Such an arrangement increases 
the usefulness of the blank for the ivorker, especially during conferences 
or interviews with tlie student and others; and it helps the student to fill 
out tile form correctly. He does not wonder, for instance, what answers 
ho gave the previous time or whether he started taking part in some 
activity before or after the last time he filled out the fonn. This type of 
questionnaire is used at the Dors^ High School in Los Angeles and is 
shoNvn in Figure 17. 

Questionnaires are commonly used by workers in providing some 
special service or in providing service through some special division of 
the school or school system. A detiiiled quesUonnaire is used, for ex- 
ample, at the Student Counseling Bureau of the University of Minnesota. 
The form used there provides considerable informabon about the stu- 
dent s background, his present acUviUes, and his plans for the future, 
and also yields important evidence regarding the student's atbtudes 
toward himself, his plans, and his situaUon. Some understanding of how 
this quesbonnaire and the findings arc used in counseling can be ob- 
tained by studying the case records contained in Williamsons Counsefing 
Adolescents.* Most of the case records given in the appendix of this book 
include the fiUed-in questionnaires. 

Some personal data blanks include check lists of problems designed to 
show the types of problems disturbing the students and to screen the 
students in need of special help. As stated in Chap. 4 perhaps the cbef 
advantage gained from the use of problem lists, whether standardized or 
teacher-made, is their usefulness for Increasing the^achers understand- 
ing of the problems that students must deal xvith. This usefulness, how- 
evir. is dependent upon the insight and the frankness of the students. 

*E. G. Wimamson, Counselins Adolescents, pp. SSS-^36. New Tori. McCnw 
mn Book Company, Inc., 1950. 
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NAME - 

Last First M«ddle 

BIrthdate Birthplace 

Address Telephone No 

Resides with ; 

Course Major 

HEALTH: Robust , average frail recent illness? 

Physical handicap (vision hearing . . . . , heart asthma etc.) . . . 

What arc you planning as your life occupation? 

What are your plans after high school? University, Junior College, Trade 

or Special Schools, Work, others? • 

What U your favorite subject in school? 

What subject do you like the least? 

How much time do you spend daily on your home work?. 

What are your special talents or abilities? Instrument - . . voice . . . drama . 

dancmg , . . . , art (Name talents) 

What skills do you have? (In shopwork, home economics, crafts, etc.) 

What kind of Icasons do you take outside of school? 

How much time do you spend on these outside lessons daily?... 

What are your favorite sports? 

In which school sports do you participate? 

In which “out of school” sports do you participate? ...» 

What do you do with your spare time? 

What are your hobbies?. 


What is your favorite type of book?. 

What is your favorite type of movie? 

What is your favorite type of radio program? 

What responsibilities do you have at home? 

Are you working DOW? (Wcek^da ...., vacation ...., after school ....)... 

What kind of work do you do? 

How much did you earn last year? 

To what out of school organizations do you belong? (^outs . . . " Y" . . . 

Church groups etc.).... 

In what school activities have you participated? 

1. Membership in honor society 

2. Awards of merit (typing, science, etc.) 

3. Athletics (type of sport, class of team, letter or points earned) 

4. Public speaking, dramatic or musical activities 

6. Publications 

6. School service (office work, ball duty, etc.). . .* , * ' * * .* * 

7. Membership in school clubs or organizations 

8. Officesr held — club, clara, student body 

9. Other school activities ! 

Gives names of your three best friend at I>or8<^ * * . 


Give names of three teachers at Dorsey who Imow you bestl 


Record any additional Information that may help us to help you 


Fic, 17, Personal data blank used at 
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Administration. Some counselors have individual students fill out the 
questionnaire immediately before or after one of their early conferences 
\vith the student This is usually the procedure followed when the ques- 
tionnaire is used by workers in providing counseling of a specialized 
nature. Use of the questionnaire then becomes a part of the counseling 
process. 

"When the questionnaire is used as a routine procedure with all stu- 
dents, it is generally filled out in a group situation. It is best done in a 
small group, such as the homeroom or the group guidance class, especially 
if the person in charge is the adviser or counselor for all or most mem- 
bers of the group. The personal data blank should not be used with 
groups of new students until these students have been in the school 
sufficiently long to feel adjusted and to be at ease with the worker who 
administers the questionnaire. The worker should try to enlist student 
cooperation by explaining the questionnaire and letting the students dis- 
cuss its purpose, the confidential nature of their ans\vers, and the use to 
be made of the findings by their counselors and others. 

The students should not be led to believe that their responses will not 
be made known to others if they ^vill be, even thou^ this practice is not 
unusual and at times is described in the literature as a "justifiable sub- 
terfuge.” Many boys and girls are too badly confused already by adults* 
contradictory behavior wth respect to truth and honesty for guidance 
workers to increase their confusion by deliberately misrepresenting a 
situation wMch is as important to students as one in which they make 
confidential ^closures. The students shoidd not be led to believe that 
only one person Nvill read their ans\vcrs if the blanks are to be made 
available to others. The best procedure to follow is to give the students 
full information on this point whether diey ask for it or not, to explain 
why it is to their advantage to give the information requested, and then 
to do everjihing possible to ensure professional use of the results on the 
part of all users. 

Most questionnaire forms contain an introductory section in which the 
purpose is explained and instructions are given for filling in the form. 
The way in which the students are given their instructions, both orally 
and on the printed fonn, will determine in a large measure the way in 
which they svill respond. Some introductory paragraphs seem well de- 
signed to secure cooperation; others seem likely to arouse distrust and 
resistance. An example of the first ^"pe is seen in tfie questionnaire used 
in the Plainfield (N.J.) High School, which begins as follmvs:* 

To bo of roost assistance to you in planning your way throu^ school, each 
one of your teachers would like to have a talk with you about yotir amhitlons, 

* Presented in A. E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, p. Go. New Yoiks Harper 
& Brothers, 1945. 
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actirilles. Since moM pupils cany four subjecls, this would mean 

be mad s^h' r"'"' 'T'^ WMgement could 

be made whcrebyou could meet vriih all your teachers at one Le, snob an 
OTangsment would conse™ your Hale and theirs. But this is scarcely feasible 
When almost hvo thousand pupils aie involved. ^ 

The following questionnaire represents an attempt to find a substitute for an 
interview at which you and all y-our teachers talk over your plans. We expect 
that you wall give your fullest cooperation in answering these questions and 
by so doing help us in our endeavore to help you. 


The authors of the questionnaire used at the El Monte (Calif.) Union 
High School recognize the highly personal nature of some of the ques- 
tions, and so they make it easy for students to withhold any information 
that they may not want to give. Th^ instruct the students as foUo%vS! 


This questionnaire is for your counselors’ information, in order flial th^ 
may be more helpful to you and more understandiog of your problems and 
needs. You need not reply to aoy questions which you may prefer not to answer. 


In striking contrast to these two examples is the following paragraph 
that opens another questioonaire:^ 


Directions: Bead every statement carefully before attempting an snsiver. 
Spend all the time necessary to complete your ans%vers. Accuracy and neatness 
in writing is essential. Your handwriting will be rated, using the Ayres Hand- 
writing Scale. Write small and use good EngL'sb. You will not be given a 
second blank, so think tluough your answers before you write. This is vety 
important, so do your veiy best. 


Here the students are ordered, not asked. They are warned to watch 
their writing and to use good English. In ans\vering this questionnaire 
many students will undoubtedly be so concerned over how they write that 
what they ^vrite may be of Uttle value. Tbe infonnation regarding the 
use of tlie Ayres Handwriting Scale may well be omitted; for to some 
students, no doubt, it implies an ominous threat. A simple request dial 
file student write dearly and neatly would probably produce a better 
sample of his haod\vriting as it ordinarily is as weU as help him to write 
more freely and easily than he is htcly to with die instructions as they 
now ore. Also, some students wffl probably make fesver errors when toM 
that another blank may be had if needed than when warn^ that they 
may have one blaalc and one only. On the whole, Una type of introdncM 
is iLly to make students amdoos, msenUiJ. and inebned to g,ve anss«.s 
that are more in keeping with their best interests, as they understand 
them, than with the facts in the case. 
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INTERPRETATION AND USE OF FINDINGS 


For the information secured from a student’s responses on a personal 
data blank to be most useful, its significance in the life of the student 
must be understood. To imderstand the real meaning of specific re- 
sponses, a worker in many instances must already know something about 
the student, his home situation, and his sociological framework. Other- 
wise, the worker may misinterpret a response, overrating or underrating 
its importance. A seventeen-year-old girl reports, for instance, on a ques- 
tionnaire, which she fills out at the beginning of a new school year, that 
she is now working Saturdays and every day after school in a box fac- 
tory ovTied by her uncle in whose home she and her young brother have 
been living since the death of their parents some fifteen months ago. Any- 
one, after reading the girls questionnaire, might think that she must 
work for her xmcle to help pay the cost of living in his home and might 
even wonder whether she is being exploited. Such thoughts do not occur 
to the girls homeroom teacher, how'cver, as she reads the girl’s answers. 
Instead, she notes with interest that the aunt and uncle arc trying out a 
plan considered the previous year as a possible solution to the problem 
of "how to keep the girl off the streets.” 

Tlic aunt and uncle had been seriously disturbed by the problem, one 
tbit the aunt had tried to solve by giving up a good position to stay at 
home with the children. TIjc plan did not work, however. The aunt 
stajc at h^e, but tlie girl did not It was then that the Tjncle considered 
m ing a job for her in his factory In the hope that it might give her some- 
Jlng mlcTCsting to do. the teacher talks with the girl, she finds 

tint Uus plan seems to be working very well. The girl says that she works 
M ^ f ^ room, is not ahvays busy and so has time to study 
v\ ii e a work, gete regular wages, docs not have to pay anv'tlu'ng to 
her aunt can use the money .or clothes and the like, but vv4nts to follow 

'Xr each month. Far from ex- 

plo.bng Oie girl, the unde is tiding verj' hard to help her meet some of 
he Fobicms resulting from the unexpected death of both parents and 
diangc in her home and sdjool situations. ^ 

* questionnaire should always be in- 
t^rcted m tlic light of information secured from other sources^. For ex- 

4L- h answered 

question. Anotlicr answered "No" to the first one and 
ith my tliree brothers to the second. Tliese answers indicate that the 
Ont Ixr. s home situation Is better Uran Uut of the second boy, v^hcrcas 
the opposite ii true. Tlic first lias a room tint in tlic second ^y’s home 
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would probably be med only « a tooom because it would be con- 
rol TO ‘r to be comfortable as a bed- 

a very large attracbve room with windows on three sides. It occupies the 
space usuaUy given to tsvo or more rooms. The *batracH' as the boys 
Mil this room, is the brothers' bedroom. They have elsewhere in the 
house ample space in which to play and study, tvhile this eiample is 
somowtot ertreme. it is not unusual. The misinterpretation that might 
follow from a comparison of the boys' answers by someone uninformed 
about the hvo homes is probably no greater than the mlsinteipretations 
actually made each day of the answers given by other students to other 
questions— misinteiprefations made because the readers do not have suf- 
ficient baeVground infonnatioa to attach correct meanings to the students’ 
anssvers. 

The findings from the questionnaire should be used for the same pur- 
pose that any information gathered about a student should be used— to 
gain understanding of the student so that he may receive instruction and 
guidance in keeping with his needs and may be assisted in any way 
possible in his progress toward good adjustment and maturity. The find- 
ings may be used specifically in many ways for achieving this general 
purpose. Some examples follow. 

Each year a girl may give in aostver to the question about r’ocab’onal 
plans some vague response or may write "Undedded" or 'Don’t know 
yet” Or her responses given over a period of several years may vary 
widely, showing a lack of any consistent or definite interest. IVhile this 
girl should not be pressed to come to a decision before she is ready to, 
she should be given help wth her problem. The worker can help the 
girl by encouraging her to talk about hei^elf and the things she likes and 
dislikes and by ttydng to interest her in rvidening her range of occupa- 
tional information tlirough reading, looking at film strips on occupations, 
foUowing certain radio and teJer-ision programs, and doing other such 
things. The worker may be able to help the girl to come to a better under- 
standing of her assets and liabilitfes by going over the girl’s records 
with her. discussing tlie lest findings, and studying the data from ques- 
tionnaire autobiographical material, and other sources. 

Tliey may find an important clue in the questionnaire. The girl may. 
for example, consistently report home economics and art as the subjects 
liked best, which may indicate nothing more than a noimal interest in a 
home eareer. If, however, the girfr school marb show tot tee rpeeto 
ioteresls teem te be aecompanied by dcBotte ability, the worker tboiiU 
trv to interest the cirl in learning more about to occupations or occupa- 
Snal fie,rtevhih she may L able to sahsfy her steg tatocston 
home economics and art and develop her ahjihes m tee areas. The 
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girl’s answers to questions about work experience show that she has not 
had a chance to try out her interests and abilities, except at home and at 
school. It may be possible to arrange for her to obtain tlirough work the 
exploratory experiences that she needs in order to find out whether she 
should make her interests in art, clothing, foods, home management, or 
the like vocational as well as avoeational interests. 

Another student’s response to the question about free-time activities 
may show considerable participation in many different activities. Other 
evidence may indicate that his participation in extracurricular activities 
is excessive and may be interfering with his academic progress. The 
interview findings may reveal that the boy may be seeking through ex- 
cessive participation in extracurricular activities some compensation for 
lack of success in academic work. In this case the worker may be able to 
help the boy to work out an extracurricular program that will permit him 
to engage in satisfying free-time activities without jeopardizing his 
chance at success in class work and at the same lime be able to help him 
to work out a curricular program that %vil] permit him to have a better 
chance at academic success. By going over the boy’s records with him and 
frankly discussing what they reveal, the worker may help the boy to or- 
ganize his efforts better and to think more clearly regarding his goals 
and interests than he may have done before. 

The answer given by another boy to the same question on recreational 
interests and activities may show that he apparently does not have a 
hobby or special interest of any kind to serve as a balancing force or to 
fill any frustrating gaps in his life. The boy’s response may provide an 
important clue or a completely false one. Further investigation may show 
that the boy has strong recreational interests which he cultivates en- 
thusiastically but “just didn’t bother to report.” Or the investigation may 
show that the boy spends very little time in having fim because he thin^ 
that “just having fun” is a waste of time, that he should always be doing 
something useful The worker may not be able to help this boy to learn 
how to have fun and to be comfortable while doing so. Certain strong 
influences in his out-of-school life may prevent his ever being able to do 
so. Perhaps the worker can help him by taking care never to show any 
hostihty tmvard students* having fun and by participating wholeheartedly 
with the students in some of their fun-bringing activities. But solution 
may be too simple and neat. Maybe the only way that the worker can 
help the boy is by not doing anything and by preventing others as far as 
possible from doing anything that will cause him to feel uncomfortably 
different 

A student’s reply to the question about vocational plans may show that 
his plans are not in harmony with his apparent pattern of abilities. As 
pointed out in Chap. 5, a worker does not help such a student by telling 
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^ that he is aiming too high and then prescribing another obiecUve for 
him. He may be able to help the boy, however, by encouraging him to 
discuss his plans and to examine the available evidence regarding his 
strengths and weaknesses so that the boy may perceive any contradictory 
patterns and study their significance. ; ^ 

The goals that some students report in their questionnaires are not, 
however, as unrealistic as the teachers of these students may think. Some- 
times students and teachers use terms differently. In stating that he plans 
to be an engineer, a student may only mean that he wants to become an 
operator of a certain tj-pe of machine. He has every reason to believe that 
he can achieve this goal and know's that, when he does, his coworkers 
will usually refer to him as "the engineer." A teacher, however, may think 
that the boy wants to become a highly trained specialist in the engineer- 
ing profession. Some responses written on the questiomuires may be 
misunderstood by some readers unless they are first translated or in- 
terpreted by their aulhors- 

A student’s vocational objective may be more realistic than it seems to 
his teachers not only because the student and the teachers view the ob- 
jective differently but also because actually the objective is not so much 
out of line xvlth the student’s abfiities and talents as the teachers think. 
Dresden* gives a good example in her account of Delores, a high-school 
student, who amused her teachers greatly when she indicated that she 
^vanled to be a singer. The teachers knew that the girl was not even In the 
school chorus and tliat she had made an IQ of 80 “on an individual test" 
The girl did not think singing lessons necessary, and yet she w-anted to 
be a singer. Apparently, however, she was not “all wrong." for Dresden 
reports; 

you think you can be a singer without taldng lessons?" 

“Certainly-r am nowl Pont tell anjone, because I am not 16 yet so I haven t 
got a permit. Of course. I don’t sing every night, and I don’t get paid-but the 
manager always gives my mother some money. ^ 

And so she told me about singing week ends for private parUes In small 
halls" back of taverns, and for sveddings. olfering continuous entertamment for 
A. She Wy spaiUed « Ae told me ot ba Womph. of tl.o g^at 

demand for ta BleU of the tm It .nd the money winch her mother 
received. 

Clearly, if the worker is to interpret properly a stadenl’s responsM on a 
onestionnidre, he roust have mtieh mote infotroation about the student 
than he can secure through tl.e queslionnairo alone, 
the questionnaire is an elleetive and safe tool only when nsed hy 

•Kathedn. W. D,«d.m -Vocaforol Choie^ of SiconJ.o' Paph.' 

27:104-100, November, 1948. 
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workers scrupulously professional in their dealing with students. If the 
data are not used in a professional manner, some student might get hurt. 
Too many of us have witnessed a teachers consulting some student’s 
personal data blank in much the same way and for much the same reason 
that Mrs. Grundy may question her neighbor’s children—to snoop. Stu- 
dents may not know that such actually occurs, but some suspect it. They 
feel justified in trying to protect themselves and their families by with- 
holding information or by embroidering the facts. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE INSTRUMENT 

'The Need for Improvement. An examination of only a portion of the 
many questionnaires currently used for eliciting from students informa- 
tion about their backgrounds, plans, and various types of experiences 
makes one believe that the situation today with respect to student ques- 
tionnaires is not very different from the much-protested questionnaire 
situation of 1927-1928 that led to an NEA investigation.® The investiga- 
tion was undertaken because of the strong protests that were being 
made by both the senders and the recipients of questionnaires. ’The send- 
ers were troubled by the behavior of many recipients who refused to 
cooperate or cooperated very poorly; and the redpients were troubled 
by the many questionnaires— good, bad, and indifferent— that were 
“roaming the country unrestrained.” 

The NiEA Research Division made an intensive follow-up study of 267 
questionnaires on a variety of topics that w'cre received by certain school 
superintendents during 1927-1928. The investigators found that many 
questionnaires made very small contributions, even to the ones circulating 
them. "No report of any kind could be obtained as to what happened to 
64 of the 267. A considerable percentage of the questionnaires for which 
tep'srts waki be cbtabwiL wese twA . . . Tosed in way.” a similar 
investigation were made of the many questionnaires recently answered 
by students during a school year, it might be found that, like the ques- 
tionnaires sent to the school administrators, some are worthwhile and 
are making first-rate contributions but many are not making any contribu- 
tion of real value because the results are not used or because the ques- 
b'onnaires are badly handled, poorly prepared, and indefensively time- 
consuming. 

Some Guideposts. Authors of questionnaires generally find that the 
folIo%ving guideposts mark the way to improved questionnaires. 

1. Limit the scope of the questionnaire. To secure complete and truth- 
ful ans%vers, the questionnaire should be as short as possible. It is gen- 

•‘The Qcestionnaire,** Research Bulletin of the Motional Education Association, 
8:5-49, January, 1930. 
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qu«liom.aires than one 

One bo,, avheo about bal?:^ "'’'r' 

heith “T^t mual/' that the section on 

sSo«.V* r “? questionnaire produces much 

i^cant uifonnation on many students or that it is very useful for 
SCTee^g students in need of special attention. Besides, a school faculty 
snould not have to secure this t>pe of information on new students 
through a questiormaire. The nexv students should be examined and qucs- 
joned jndividually by a doctor or some other hcaltJi specialist. If the 
quesHonnaire has to be tlie procedure used, a special committee, wliich 
includes the school nurse and some of the health education instructors, 
should develop a special questionnaire on health which will ask for 
pertinent facts and ^viII yield information more valuable than that secured 
from a list of childhood diseases and a student’s estimate of liis healtlj as 
‘^oop, good, or excellent.” 

Some authors of personal data blanks seem to confuse these instruments 
with tests, for they include questions to wliich they surely know the 
answers. Included, for example, in the vocational section of one ques- 
tionnaire are questions about the vocational \'irtues and vices; and in 
another questionnaire the vocational section includes the question *IIow 
much training ^vill be necessary to prepare for citlier of these occupations 
[the ones named as first and second choices! ?" These are questions 
that tlie ne^v student may properly expect to ask the counselor, instead 
of having them asked of him ^ the counselor. 

Similarly some questionnaires and questionnaire sections on study 
habits seem design^ more for testing or for pointing out the importance 
of certain matters than for securing information about the students’ study 
habits. Since the information obtained from responses to questions on 
study Iiabits is usually ncgh'gible, the time spent in asking students how 
they study might be better invested in leaching tiicm hmv to study. 
Instead of using some teacher-made questionnaire on study procedures, 
it might be well to use some standonlied questionnaire, such as Wrenn s 
Study Habits Inventory (Stanford Universit)’ Press), in much the same 
'vay tliat standardized inventories of vocational interests, such as the 
ICuder Preference Record, arc often uscd~to arouse interest and to start 
students to thinking seriously about the matter and to provide a spring- 
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board for discussions of die subject with the group or with the individual. 

The personal data blank is an analytical technique and so should be 
used only for gathering information. It should not be used for the dual 
purpose of collecting information and of giving information or teaching 
by stressing the importance of certain matters through inclusion of ques- 
tions about them. The questionnaire, for example, used at the Dorsey 
High School (shown in first section of this chapter) docs not include a 
group of questions on study procedures. It contains a single question re- 
garding the amount of time the student spends each day on homework. 
The Dorsey High School faculty know, however, that they must help the 
students to recognize the importance of good study habits and must help 
them to develop and regularly use good study procedures. They do not 
try to do this through analytical procedures. Instead, they use instruc- 
tional procedures, one of which is a four-page leaflet for student use. 

2. Eliminate questions \vhich ask for information already available. 
Unless there is doubt regarding its accuracy, information should not be 
sought that is already available. Like teachers, students dislike unneces- 
sary duplication. Questions about grades repeated and courses failed are 
undesirable not only because such information is obtainable from the 
cumulative records and hence the questions are little more than padding 
in a personal data blank but also because they make some students feel 
uncomfortable unnecessarily. The new student who must list his past 
failures may fear that he is prejudicing his new teachers against him at 
the start and that some will give him lower marks than they might if they 
thought that he was a chronic success rather than a chronic failure in hk 
previous school. 

3. Avoid using questions that suggest the answers, are incriminating, 
or reflect on others. ^Vhcn questions suggest the answers, many students 
give the answers suggested as "right.” Self-interest and a desire to please 
dictate the responses that some students give to quesb’ons like the 
follo^^^ng: 

Can you go out on school ni^ls? 

Do you listen to the radio while studying? 

Do you have a regular bedtime? 

Do you make an effort to ^ve continued attention to speakers in class, 
assembly, and church? 

Do you usually listen to at least one ne%vs broadcast every day? 

Do you take pride in handing in neat le^ble papers? 

Some questionnaires contain items that many students are probably 
unwilling to answer for fear that an answer may be a boomerang. They 
are likely to consider it unwise to give honest answers to such questions 
as these: 
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\VIdch subject do you dislike mosff 
^Vhich is your easiest subject? 

Do you get all the he4. you ,«d fr„„, y„„ ,eee|,e„? 

Are you afraid to ask your teachers for help? 

Do you think of your teachers as friends? 

Do you consider some school task assigned by your teacher, a Me of time? 


Sucll questions are more lilcdy to be anssvered truthfully when given in 
an evaluab'on quesHonnaire which the students anssver anonymously 
after they have completed the courses appraised than when given in an 
information blank «'hich the students are asked to sign. Some, however, 
are even of doubtful value for inclusion in evaluation blanks. The inclu- 
sion of the last question given above, for example, may prevent some 
students from making a thoughtful objective appraisal and may cause 
some teachers to resist using an evaluation form tliat contains such a 


question. 


4. Avoid asking questions that may be embarrassing or that are highly 
personal. Because personal data forms often contain questions that some 
students find embarrassing, the students should be permitted to leave un- 
answered, if they wish, questions about religion, the education and occu- 


pations of their parents, home conditions, and the like. 

One questionnaire, for example contains a chart mth spaces in which 
the student is to indicate the number of years each of lu’s parents attended 
high school and college. Space is not provided, however, for shou'ing 
education terminated below the high-school level; yet the parents of many 


students did not complete the elementary school. If the student is em- 
barrassed by bis parents’ limited education, he is likely to feel even more 
ashamed if the questionnaire indicates that his teachers believe that all 
parents have at least some high-school education. Some students con- 
fronted with this problem of how to report their parents education on a 
form which does not provide the spaces needed may solve the problem 
by awarding their parents high-school diplomas and even giving them, 
perhaps, one or more years in college. In one school the teachers are 
instructed to try to guard against tlie students tendencj’, in filling out 
questionnaires, to conceal the real nature of their fatliers oewpation by 
giving a general occupational classification, such as “laborer or factory 
worker.” More specific information than that supplied by general terms, 
such as "laborer” and 'factory worker,” is certainly desirable; but it is not 
desirable lliat students be pressed to report more than they are xvilling to 


report about such matters. , , . ^ , 

Information about the student’s home conditions and his to.l/s somo- 
economie status is highly important and Aould be s^urrf for every- stn- 
dent if possible, but it is vc^- donbtfni that it shemid 
directly from a student. It Is inftmnah'nn that w best obtained through 
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direct contact with the home rather than through direct quesUons. Much 
of it can be secured indirectly through observation, conferences with 
parents and student, and information obtained from other sources. 

Some questionnaire authors seem to hold the old storybook attitude 
toward stepparents, whereas many students hold attitudes of deep affec- 
tion toward a stepfather or a stepmother. Some students do not like the 
way that the stepparent is pushed to one side in some questionnaires. Of 
the many questionnaires examined by the writer the Plainfield form is 
one of the few in which the stepparent is made equal to the parent whose 
place he takes. In it the same questions arc asked about the stepparent as 
about the father and the mother, and the questions regarding the step- 
parent come immediately after the ones about the father and the mother. 
In some other questionnaires only one or two questions are asked about 
the stepparent, and these questions are not always included in the section 
on family and home hut are given elsewhere and later, somewhat as an 
afterthought. 

Many students fail to see value in certain questions concerning private 
matters. Others are antagonized, for sometimes the questions are not 
asked ^vith tact. One questionnaire, for example, contains the following 
questions that may be too blunt or personal for some students; 

Are you a ward of this state? 

Have you always lived ^s^th your parents? 

Do you like it there thome]? 

Do you enjoy entertaining friends in your home? 

Do you date ^vith the opposite sex? If so, ho\v often? 

5. Avoid maldng the questionnaire indefensibly long through inclusion 
of requests for information that is not essential or throu^ use of questions 
that students ^vill find difficult to answer because of their lack of informa- 
tion or understanding of the points covered. 

Frequently questions are asked that some students find difficult to 
ans\ver because they are not able to recall or to analyze their experiences 
sufficiently well. Symonds** stresses this point, calling attention to the 
fact that students do not naturally observe their own habits or methods 
of work and that we should not assume that they have made observations 
of their conduct and are ready to answer our questions. “This form of 
retrospection, of looldng back over one's behavior processes and re- 
counting them,” he says, “is a feat that requires special training.” To make 
* Ordinary any questionnaire constructed for securing or recording information 
alKWl the home, particularly socioeconomic data, should be prepaid for use by 
member mther than for use with students. Such a form, called the Home 
Daciipdon Scale, was developed hy Rothn^ and others for use in an elemental 
school With a few modifications this scale or questionnaire can ^ made appUcable 
for use in high schoob. Hothncy and Roens, op. cit., pp. 236-237. 

" Symonds, op. dt., p. 143. Used by permission of Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
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Ust the things you think you do better than most young people your oge 
Are you easily interrupted while studjing? ^ 

Do you often study hard and then forget what you have studied? 

Does difficulty with spelling keep you from doing as much writiae as you 
>vouId do othenvise? ^ ’ 

Do you have a good light oo your work in aU your classes? Please L’st rooms 
where the light is poor. 


Students should not be asked the last question, for many do not know 
the standard for a “good light.” If the teachers believe that in some rooms 
the light is substandard, they should dteck and notify Uie proper authori- 
ties where improvement is needed. Since some forgetting follows prac- 
tically all learning, some adults as well as some students would not Imow 
how to answer the question about forgetting after studying hard. Also, 
not many students really understand why they prefer certain subjects 
and activities or know whether, in comparison with others of their age, 
they have serious difficulty with spelling or are easily disturbed. 

Some quesrionnaires are definitely overstuffed. Used as stuffing are 
questions like “Do you have to be ‘in the mood’ to do your best work?" 
Adults generally enj'oy their work more and work better when “in the 
mood” tlian when not; so th^ may assume that youngsters do too. 
Another question that may help to malm a questionnaire indefensibly 
long is “Do you have common interests with your brothers? Explain?” 
(Same question is not asked wifti respect to sisters. Author of question- 
naire may have brotliers but not sisters and may have forgotten that some 
students have sisters but not brothers.) It fa a rare student who does not 
have common interests mth his brothers and sisters, and it is the student 
himself, perhaps, who should say “Explain”; for he may wonder whether 
the question refers to common interests in the family’s welfare, in certam 
conditions in the home, and in the parents’ affection or whether it refers 
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to interest in the same radio programs, the same comics, the same hohbies, 

and the like, . i. y • 

When the question “How long do you study at home each nightr is 
followed by “Do you take books home to study each night?” the second 
question becomes a space filler. Also, why ask a student Have you talked 
witli anyone about your future plans? ^Vho?” Of course, the student has 
talked with others unless there is something wrong with him or his home; 
and we may assume that included among the persons with whom he has 
talked are his parents, brothers and sisters, and friends. The important 
question is “Has he talked with his counselor about his plans?” and that 
question should be put to the counselor, not to the student. 

6. Do not control the students’ answers too closely through the use of 
check lists and detailed questions. Detailed questions do not always yield 
the comprehensive specific information that the)' are ordinarily intended 
to produce. Some questionnaires contain detailed questions about travel, 
attendance at summer camps, talents, honors, and special accomplish- 
ments that may make some students feel dissatisfied with themselves and 
their lot. 

Instead of asking such precise questions as “What poem, letter, or 
article have you %^'ritten that has been published?” “Have you ever given a 
music recital?” “How many summers have you gone to camp?” “^Vhich of 
the places on the following list have you visited?” it is better to ask the 
student to report what he ^d during particular summers, to tell about bis 
spedal achievements and experiences, and to list the out-of-school groups 
and activities in which he partidpales. If sufficient space is provided 
on the form, more unusual experiences may be reported than are asked 
about in all the specific questions that are used on such topics. More- 
over, experiences usually considered ordinary, such as spending a sum- 
raec at homa, way be. by siwsw. boy as asi. 

ence. Furthermore, some students who do not have an opportunity to 
attend camps or to go elsewhere during the summer ^vill report vacation 
experiences equally important in terms of developmental values, which 
are not covered by the questions generally asked about vacation 
experiences. 

One Middle West school uses a questionnaire which gives, with the 
question on travel, a check list which includes all the continents except 
one, some foreign countries, and the various regions of this country, with 
instructions to check the places visited and to indicate age at the time of 
visit. The amount of time spent in the place is not asked, hoxvever. Al- 
though considerable space is given to ll^s question, it is doubtful that it 
produces a clear picture of the travd experiences of most students in the 
school. Were the students asked simply to report their travel experiences, 
many would report trips to different parts of their mvn state and to some 
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neighboring states; for this is the of travel experienced by most high- 

school students. Not many are able to report travel in foreign countries. 
The check list, however, does not provide for reports on travel in the 
students’ o^vn state and gives as much space to travel in foreign coun- 
tries as to travel in the United SUtes. 

When answers are not controlled by detailed questions and check 
lists, students tend to report freely die experiences that they consider 
important. To help bring forth this type of information should be one of 
the principal contributions of the personal data blank, 

7. Try out the questionnaire in preliminary form, prefcr.ably srith indi- 
viduals similar to the ones with whom the questionnaire is to be used, in 
order to determine whether every question asks what is intended, 
whether any is inteipreted differently by different respondents, and 
whether any arouses resistance and antagonism. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Self-reports: Evaluation and Follow-up 


THE EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 

The evaluation questionnaire is used to ascertain students’ opinion of 
school oIFcrings and practices in order to determine some of the changes 
needed for improvement of the educational program. This type of ques- 
tionnaire may be used with members of a class to appraise the particular 
class situation (room conditions, student-teacher relations, sldll and per- 
sonality of the teacher, course content); or it may be used with all stu- 
dents in the school or Nvith a large portion of the student body, such as all 
freshmen or all seniors, in order to evaluate the total program or some 
phase of the program, such as instruction, guidance, or the health services. 
To secure frank and comprehensive answers, the worker usually instructs 
the students not to sign the questionnaire. 

Evaluation by a Class. The literature indicates that use of an evalua- 
tion questionnaire with class groups is a practice more frequently adopted 
by teachers in colleges than in hi^ schools. In boflj high school and 
college the use of such a questionnaire should be optional, and a teacher 
should not have to report the findings if he prefers not to do so. When 
evaluation questionnaires are used and the results reported on a volun- 
tary basis, a teacher will probably not only be more willing to have stu- 
dents evaluate his classes but will also be better able to accept any de- 
served criticism and sound recommendation, %vill be less disturbed by 
unwarranted criticism, and will be more wiling to make modifications 
in keeping with sound criticism and recommen^tions than he might be 
were he required to use the questionnaire and to report die results or 
hand over the forms to someone else for summarizing and reporting. 

When evaluation questionnaires are used upon administrative decree 
and the filled-in forms delivered to some administrative office, poor co- 
operation can be expected from at least some faculty members. Such pro- 
cedures make even highly competent teachers feel insecure and probably 
make most teachers feel some resentment Moreover, the not-strong 
178 
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teasers ran bn expected to do nil that they can to cuny favor tvith their 
students and to try to influence the students’ answers in other ways. Good 
te^mg then may become subordinate to being popular with students 
^le teacher who is sincerely interested to knowing the students candid 
opinion of him as a teacher in order that he may improve his procedures 
is usually able to help his students to approach toe problem correctly and 
to make their evaluations as objectively as possible. Some teachersgive the 
questionnaires to their students at toe time of toe last class session and 
ask them to return the answered forms after they receive toeir marks in 
the course. This procedure oflers the important advantage of having the 
students know definitely that their statements will not affect their marks, 
but it has the disadvantage of increasing the possibility that some students 
will not return toe questionnaires. For tois reason many teachers have toe 
questionnaires filled out during the last class period, assure the students 
that no attempt will be made to learn the identiq' of any respondent, and 
hope that the students will have faith in their integrity. If toe students 
have found the teacher consistently aboveboard, toey will have faith in 
him; if they have not always found him tofr and straightforward, they 
will know how to protect themselves to their answers. 

General questions followed by enough space for long anssvers will 
usually bring forth more helpful Information than detailed questions like 
the following; 

Are toe assignments clear? 

Is toe tvork explained sufficiently weD? 

Does toe teacher really enjoy young people? 

Are toe objectives of toe course explain^ and followed? 

Does h© show thorough knowledge of his subject? 

Better than such detailed questions are general questions like the fol- 
lowing; 


What dad you like best about Uiis course? 

How do you think it could be improved? 

What characteristics of the teacher do you like best? 

Wat In the course have you aijcyej mat (or lound most “pM)? 

\Vliat in the course have you enjpyeil feast (or found least helplol)? 

He inclusion of specific qoesUons about undesirable pracUras or 
objectionable personality chaiacteristios of | 

teachers against the use of evaluation queshonuaires. If studraUfindra- 

taintead,iguUtyofshosvingpartfaUly,ofbeing|ncons^^ 

or tooteor Itheyransider some teach™ not ntbesveM^^ 

or to be persons tvilh annoying or offenarve wa^, they ““ “Pf “ 

feelings and make knotvn their opMonsta 

questions regarding things liked best and hked feast, d they 
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criUcize at aU. Even the use of negative terms such as "dislike” should 
be avoided as well as questions like the following: 

Are students given enough chance to talk? 

Are students who disagree \vith the teacher made to feel uncomfortabler' 
Will the teacher admit he is wong? 

Is he basically a well-adjusted person? 

Do you find the teacher a dictator? 

Is he too personal? 

Does he hold grudges? 

Does he maintain an open mind? 

Some evaluation questionnaires contain a rating scale. The blank used 
at one university indudes a scale that is somewhat as follows: 

Diredions: Answer question by placing check mark above answer that you think 


is correct. 

In comparison with other courses has 


this one been 

more useful 

about 

average 

less useful 

7 


more inter- 

about 

less inter- 

If you were considering another course 

csting 

average 

esting 

7 

taught by the same teacher, would his 

added reason 

imma- 

added reason 

being the teacher be 

for taking 
it 

terial 

for not tak- 
ing it 


Hvaluatlon of a Service or a Pro^am, The evaluation questionnaire 
used with all students or wth a large portion of the student body may be 
narrow in scope, covering only one phase of the school program, sucb as 
guidance or student activities; or it may be very broad, covering the total 
program of administration, instruction, guidance, and special services and 
certain phases of student life. 

A good example of the questionnaire' used to evaluate a school’s giud- 
ance program is the one used in the New York City survey by the Com- 
mittee on Evaluation of Guidance. The questionnaire that was used with 
the seniors in all high schools of the city opens with a letter in which the 
Senior is asked to help the Committee to obtain “a picture of high school 
life as the student sees it” and by so doing to make it possible for the 
students who follmv him in the school to benefit from his experiences and 
through his suggestions. The senior is asked to extend the scope of the 

* Copy of this questionnaire is given in F. M. Wilson, Procedures in Evaluating a 
Guidance Program, pp. 96-100. New York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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sns“° =nd 

quKtioMaire was designed to secure in- 
fomotion about various choices roade by the seniors during their high- 
school years the persons (school and nonschool) svhom they had cjn- 
Sidled in malting these choices, satisfactions and dissatisfachdns had from 
their school experiences, and the particular faculty members who had 
helped and influenced them most. Since the students were told not to 
sign the quesUonnaires, infonnation regarding previous schools attended, 
curriculum followed during high school, and certain other items, which 
ordinarily should not be included in a signed form because obtainable 
elsewhere, was asked for because needed in interpreting certain answers. 

In tlie New York City survey blank the questions are simple and direct 
and more general than detailed. The senior is asked, for example, IVhat 
the most important things that you have gained from high school?" 
Could the school have helped you more?” and “^Vhat have been your 
main interests in school? Describe." Unlike many questionnaires of Its 
type, the blank does not include check lists. Instead of being given a 
list of the principal student activities and told to check the ones in ^vhich 
he has taken part, the student is asked, "In what activities have you taken 
part for at least one full term?” Had a check list been used, some students, 
no doubt, would have clieckcd activities ui which they had not partici- 
pated; and some students probably would not have reported participa- 
tion in activities not listed (because overlooked or because a subordinate 
part of one fisted) even though they had been very active participants 
and even leaders. 

The New York City questionnaire also includes a rating scale. The 
seniors are asked to indicate on a five-point scale ranging from exceed- 
ingly satisfactory through cxceeduigly unsaKsfactory their estimate of the 
way in which the schools had met their needs with respect to develop- 
ment of personality, of good health habits, of reading habits and interests, 
of social behavior, and of social-mindedness; the general quality of teach- 
ing; the friendliness and helpfulness of the teachers; tJie infonnation and 
advice received on further education and on vocations; training useful 
in getting a job and earning a living; and their all-round development 
and experience in school. . , 

Preparation of tfie Form. The same rules given for prepamg the 
personal data blank apply also to the evaluation quesbonnaire. Bewuse 
the evaluaUon questionnaire is used for ascertaining opimon as well w 
facts, care should be taken to provide sufficient space for tlie answers imd 
to word the questions in such a way that free expression is 
Since the quL'onnaire is Ic be 

of aU amivers to particuiar qnesUens often more used thm the mdi 
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vidual responses. Individual responses are not ignored, however; for, as in 
all other types of writing, some individuals can analyze a situation better 
than others. The response of a particular individual may be more enlight- 
ening than the combined answers of all other respondents. Because, how- 
ever, all answers should be tabulated and summary reports prepared, 
convenience of tabulating as well as convenience of answering should be 
kept in mind when the questionnaire blank is being prepared. Only one 
side of a page should be used. Questions should be numbered and sub- 
items lettered so that the tabulator can identify each one quickly and 
easily. Also, it is well to arrange the blank so that, as far as possible, all or 
most answers will come to the same side of the page. 

FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 

The follow-up questionnaire is a combination of the personal data 
blank and the evaluation questionnaire. It is used for the twofold purpose 
of obtaining information about the postschool life of former students 
(drop-outs and graduates) and for learning their opinions of the general 
value as well as the educational and vocational usefulness of their former 
school experiences. This type of questionnaire should be used not only 
for the purposes of research and evaluation but also for the purpose of 
servicc—to discover and assist former students in need of further training 
and guidance. 

For the purpose of service, the follow-up study made the year after a 
student withdraws or graduates is generally more important than the one 
made two, three, or more years later. It is during the first year that he is 
on his o^vn or in a new kind of school or training program that the average 
young person has to contend with special problems of adjustment and to 
make crucial educational and vocational decisions. For purposes of 
evaluation, however, the three-year, five-year, and later follow-up studies 
are probably more important than the one-year study. The student who 
has been out of school three or more years is ordinarily better able to 
appraise his previous school experiences in terms of intangible values and 
long-range objectives than the one who has very recently left school and 
who still has more the point of view of a student than of an older person. 

Follow-up studies of school graduates are made more often than follmv- 
up studies of drop-outs because they can be made much more easily. It is 
relatively easy to get in touch with the graduates; and the questionnaire 
method can be used reasonably well \vith them, whereas the only ade- 
quate method for obtaining information from drop-outs seems to be the 
interview, a much more difficult and expensive technique than the 
questionnaire. 
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Survey of Graduates 

graduate, ha. been 

outside V 'operts m ^„th survey studies made by people 

prSms of rr "> “-o odjuLent 

ofaevoiith h j“ ?^°'!“‘"'''“**™P'‘“‘'“P'‘’''oa'”ogotivefiudiugs 
ideuti^'n,f^ saies, but through a siueere desire to Improve education by 
mau^^f Md correcting sveaknesses m the school programs, workers in 
scbn^T * a i ™''®f*i'ken survey studies of fte graduates of their 
bools and have made knosvn tte findings, bo* good and bad, These 
P s are helpmg oAer school people to become Interested in under- 
taking sunJar studies. 


Cooperative Projects Prefened. There are indications that survey 
f school graduates, and to a less extent of school drop-outs, arc 

cMming routine procedures in some school systems. ^Vhen follow-up 
s u les are carried out according to a plan organized for all the schook 
^ a town, city, or county, the work of canvassing the graduates of a par- 
cular school, of studying and tabulating the rephcs, and of preparing the 
summary report is done by wrfcers in that school. The survey instruments 
and procedures, however, whidi are recommended for use (often on on 
optional basis), are prepared and planned by a central group usuaUy 
oiade up of representatives from the various schools. 

A cooperative follow-up plan organized at the community or county 
level has certain advantages over a plan whereby each school makes its 
own study more or less independently; 

T. Participation in the work is increased because promion of consulta- 
ti’on and advisory service helps to iocrease interest and to moke the work 
easier than it would be othenvise. 

2. Cooperative planning results in better procedures and more attrac- 
tive instruments than would be used by some schools when acting alone. 
Arrangements, for example, are l/kely to be made for tiic use of printed 
form letters and questionnaires, wluch usually bring in more returns be- 
cause they are ordinarily more attractive and more easily answered than 
forms duplicated by some other means. 

3. A composite report based on tlie summary reports from a numbw of 
schools provides an over-all picture that will show, among otiicr things, 
that offerings and activities which axe good for students in one school may 
not be very goo'd for students in another school in the same community 
and that in some schools the students are receiving a great deal In teiro 
of certain services whereas the students in another school are recemng 
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very little, not because of inadequacies in tlie persons providing the 
service, but because of inadequacies in provision for staff and facUities. 
In short, the composite picture helps to reveal differences in the needs 
of different groups of students in the same community and to show gaps 
in the over-all program for provision of certain services. In some areas of 
service the minimum standards may be raised for all schools, and the 
high standards achieved by some schools may encourage the workers in 
other schools to try to provide service above the minimum standards. 

4. The cooperative plan adds weight to the findings, thus helping to 
secure correction of certain conditions through action that must be taken 
or can be taken more effectively through the cjentral office or by the 
school board than through action taken in a particular school. 

5. Cooperatively organized follow-up studies attract public interest, 
help to secure public support for efforts toward improvement, and help 
to gain the assistance needed from nonschool groups. A community center, 
for example, was established in a Michigan town when the findings from a 
follow-up study of high-school graduates showed that the young people 
in the community needed more opportunities for suitable recreation. 
When in another Michigan community, Kalamazoo, it became known that 
most of the students went from high school into industry and business, 
that during a six-year period only about 25 per cent of the graduates had 
gone to college, the chamber of commerce and certain other community 
organizations took action as follows:* 

... set up a steering committee to work with the school authorities in develop- 
ing adequate offerings and helpful relationships vrith the industries of the city. 
A training program in distributive occupations was established under the pro- 
visions of the Michigan Stale Plan for Vocational Education; an apprenticeship 
training program was introduced-, a placement bureau was established for 
students; and a complete vocational survey was made to disclose the oppor- 
tunities and demands of modem business. 

Securing Enough Returns. In using questionnaires with students still 
in school, a faculty is not ordinarily concerned wiffi the problem of how 
to secure enough replies because the forms are usually filled out in school 
under supervision. Thus replies are generally obtained from all students 
except the ones absent on a particular day. In the case of follow-up ques- 
tionnaires, however, the problem of securing enough returns may be a 
serious one. To secure adequate returns, the workers need to know, first, 
how to reach the former students whom the)’ wish to canvass; second, how 
to prepare a questionnaire that is easy to understand and to fill out and 
that is free from anno)'ing or embarrassing questions; and, third, how to 
* D E, Kitch and W. H. itcCreaiy. Guide for MaJdng a Follow-up Study of 
School X>rop-ouis and Graduates, CaUEomia Guidance Bulletin 13. Sacramento: 
State Department of Education, January, 1950. Mimeographed. 
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stadents’ interest and induce 

incm to give the coopcraBon needed. 

possibffitrof f”"'"!™ f s‘“<ients and to increase the 

bfrr f P ^ sccfniig the hind of cooperation wanted at the time of a 
fn ll. ‘■'S"'" provision should be made for one-year 

double-post-card ^pe of quesbonnaire is usually 
en or Ae one-year study. The fonner student is asked to report on 
card to be returned any change in address and to fell what he is 
oing and where and is urged to write a letter in which he tells about his 
e Since leaving school and about his plans for the future. This type of 
0 ow-up study is relatively inexpensive and helps to keep a school’s 
J^rds up to date. Then, when the more elaborate foUow-up study is to 
^ made, the former students are more easily located than they would be 
had contact not been established with them during the year after their 
aeparture. 

•In most schools in which foUmv-up studies are a regular part of the 
guidance program, cooperation is sought from the future alumni while 
are sUU Jn school. In some schools, in order to maintain contact mth 
^6 'vilhdrawcr as well as the graduate students are told about the 
follow-up work during their first year in the school and are asked to keep 
la touch ^Wth the school should th^ find it necessary or desirable to 
leave school without graduating. In most cases, however, efforts to secure 
cooperation from present students are directed toward the seniors. In 
some cases the seniors are asked to notify their homeroom teachers or 
counselors the following year of any change in address and to report their 
oew activities. Somerimes the sem'ors are given quesbonnaire blanb to 
^ out and return after a certain period of Hme. 

In a number of schoob the senior problems class assumes respomi- 
for some of the work involved in carrying out a foUow-up study. 

■Hie seniors may even propose revisions in the forms to be used « well as 
Prepare the maL-aIs,^send out the blanks and form 
0*® summary report on the results. Since the mdindual relies are con 
^•IcnUal t^ seLrs cannot share in the work of tabulabog ^d sum- 
the answers. Their participatiDg in the work ^doubtedly he p 
increfse the returns for both the study imdertaken dunng theu senior 
and tbf» later study in which they are the respondents. 

To a”d Z o/enough properly ar^wered T— 

results to be useful, the blank must be neat, easily r^d. and as attra^ 
possible. It should be accompanied by a stamp^ adless ^ ^ 

the return of 4e Hfed-fa form and by a ^e 

student to give the time and attention needed for HImg 
form. The letter should sound warm and fnendly. . ■ U Ute 

To save time and money, a form letter must ordmarily be used. 11 me 
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letter is for use in a particular school only, it can be personalized through 
references to certain important or interesting experiences once shared 
by the members of the foUow-up group and likely to be remembered by 
all, such as the ‘big game,” the class-day party, commencement exercises, 
and the like, and throu^ a request that each one return the questionnaire 
xvith a letter in which he tells all about himself. The letters that are pre- 
pared for use by a number of schools participating in follo\v-up studies 
according to some cooperative arrangement cannot be personalized as 
easily as letters prepared for use in only one school. For this reason some 
schools participating in cooperative studies use the recommended ques- 
tionnaire blanks but devise their own form letters. 

A good form letter for use in a number of schools can be prepared, 
however, which ^vill bring the response wanted. It docs not have to be 
a formal letter; it can be sincerely friendly in tone and can appeal 
strongly to a young person's feelings of school loyalty and of civic re- 
sponsibility for contributing to the improvement of the public schools. 
Such a letter has been developed for use in the high schools and junior 
college of Chanute, Kaos. This letter is the first page of a four-page 
pamphlet, the other three pages being used for the questionnaire. It 
reads as follows: 

The administration and faculty of the Chanute schools arc eager to imprm'O 
the sdiool curriculum to fit the needs of the students. We kno>v of no better 
\vzy to acquire suggestions for this purpose than through the students who are 
graduating from the school system and are out in the field working. We feel 
that you have had, since you left school, many experiences which would aid 
us in providing future students with a better ^ucational ^stem. We are also 
eager to know hov/ you are getting along and if we can be of some help to you. 
For this reason we are sending you thi^ questionnaire. 

We have made the questions so that you can answer them by merely check- 
ing your response. Henvever, if you desire to elaborate more fully, feel free 
to do so; in fact, we would appreciate your personal comments. If you have 
time, write us a few' lines on the back of the questionnaire. Your answers will 
be treated confidentially, and your name will not be used in any way. 

The Chanute schools are your schools. Your reaction to your school work 
and your experiences since ^aduation can be of teal help in our enriching the 
curriculum and improsing the sdiools for the youth of Chanute, 

Win you sit dowm now, while yon have this questionnaire before you, ansiver 
these questions, and return the form in the stamped envelope? 

We wish you the best of success in w-hatever your work m^ be. 

Sincerely yours. 

The procedures adopted for the foUmv-up study can probably be car- 
ried out more effectively hy the former students’ counselors than by 
others, provided, of course, that the counselors are interested in the work 
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letter is for use in a particular school only, it can be personalized through 
references to certain important or interesting experiences once shared 
by the members of the foIIow-up group and likely to be remembered by 
aU, such as the “big game," the class-day party, commencement exercises, 
and the Uke, and through a request that each one return the questionnaire 
with a letter in which he tells all about himself. The letters that are pre- 
pared for use by a number of schools participating in follow-up studies 
according to some cooperative arrangement cannot be personab’zed as 
easily as letters prepared for use in only one school. For this reason some 
schools participating in cooperative studies use the recommended ques- 
tionnaire blani« hut de^dsc their own form letters. 

A good form letter for use in a number of schools can be prepared, 
however, which \vi\l bring the response wanted. It docs not have to be 
a formal letter; it can be sincerely friendly in tone and can appeal 
stron^y to a young person’s feelings of school loyalt)’ and of civic re- 
sponsibility for contributing to the improvement of the public schools. 
Such a letter has been de\*elbped for use in the high schools and junior 
college of Chanute, Kans. This letter is the first page of a four-page 
pamphlet, the other three pages being used for the questionnaire. It 
reads as folIo^vs: 

The administration and faculty of the Chanute schools are eager to improve 
the school cumculum to fit the needs of the students. We know of no better 
way to acqxiire suggestions for this purpose than through the students who are 
graduating bom the school system and are out in the field working. We feel 
that you have had, since you left school, many experiences which \WJuId aid 
us in presiding future students srith a better ^ucational ^stem. We are also 
eager to know hmv you are getting along and if we can be of some help to you. 
For this reason we are sending you thk questionnaire. 

We have made the questions so that you can answer them by merely check- 
ing your response. However, if you desire to elaborate more fully, feel free 
to do so; in fact, we would appreciate your personal comments. H you have 
time, write us a few lines on the back of the questionnaire. Your answers will 
be treated confidentially, and your name wiH not he used in any way. 

The Chanute schools are your schools. Your reaction to your school work 
and your experiences sin« graduation can be of real help in our enriching the 
cuTnculum and improving the schools for the youth of Chanute. 

Will you sit down now, while you have this questionnaire before you, ans^ver 
these quesboDs, and return the form in the stamped envelope? 

We wish you the best of success in whatever your work may be. 

Sincerely yours. 

The procedures adopted for the follow-up study probably be car- 
ried out more effectively by the former students* counselors than by 
others, provided, of course, that the counselors are interested in the xvork 
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and their case loads are sufBdently light to make follow-up service a 
practicable addition to the counselors' functions. Personal notes wntten 
by the counselors at the bottom of the form letters sent to their former 
counselees help to increase the number of quesb’onnaires retamed in 
answer to the first appeal and thus decrease the number to whom a second 
appeal must he made, like the first, the second letter should be cordial 
and one in which assistance is requested rather than demanded or in- 
sisted upon. 

The Questionnaire Form. Like other questionnaire blanks, the follow- 
up form should be as short as possible; but it is important that it pro- 
vide sufficient space for the answers. Providing outline forms in which 
the answ'ers may be -written is a convenience for both the respondents 
and the persons who tabulate the responses. The question about work 
experience, for example, is generally followed by an outline form very 
much like the one used in the Chanute questionnaire, showm on the pre- 
ceding pages. A similar chart can be provided for reporting further edu- 
cation which might be as follows: 

Date Date 

Name of school Course entered left Reason for leaving 


The outline provided for reporting work experience nearly always in- 
cludes spaces for salary. If the questionnaire is sent out by a placement 
bureau, a request for information about salary is desirable. Otherwise, it 
is probably better to omit the item. For some individuals the question may 
be embarrassing; to others it may seem too personal. Either embarrass- 
ment or annoyance may cause some indiwduals not to return the form. 
If a former student is earning a salary that is above or below the average 
for the t^pc of work that he is doing, he may report this fact when he 
ans^ve^s tlie questions regarding satisfactions and dissatisfactions in re- 
lation to work. Because most respondents want to show their former 
teachers that they are making good, many may be tempted to report bet- 
ter salaries tlian they are actually raming. A more accurate picture of the 
earnings of youth can usually be obtained through data from the state 
cmploj-mcnt science than through data from follo^v-up questionnaires. 

The use of check lists in follmv-up questionnaires definitely fadlitales 
the work of both tlie respondent and the person who tabulates the re- 
plies. It is much more difficult to summarize results from nn<: ^v/»rs to gen- 
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ephes to general quesliom me, hmvever. piobaHy more val’d than the 
data from check lists. As Good* states: 

The respondent comes to depend upon the list for suggestiveness and for a 
classifiration of his responses, so that he is not so hWy to utile in additional 
Items. In fact, items wJuch he might intend to record, if there w-ere no cate* 
gories at ah, may be omitted when a list that does not contain them 2s given 
bjm. either because he deems tha given list to be inclusive of all that is desired 
or because he assumes a miod-set of dependence on the list. 

Yet tliB check list is a great convenience for the respondent and, no 
doubt, helps to increase the number of returns. For such reasons dieck 
lists are generally used in follow-up questionnaires. ^Vhen used, thej' 
should always contain a final category of “other" so that the respondent 
will be encouraged to expand die list to cover any item that applies to 
him but is not given in the list. If the category of "other" is not included, 
some important answers may be omitted. 

Significance of the Findings. Most reports on follow-up studies of 
high-school students give only information regarding the respondents’ re- 
actions to previous sdiool experiences and their status at the time of 
reply. Few give the type of information th.nt makes possible a comparison 
of the school-period statiu and the postsebool status of the respondents, 
a type of information that is given in the reports on some follow-up 
studies of college students, such as the report by Paee^ on the Young Adult 
Study of tlie University of Minnesota, 

Obviously a report that shenvs how many of tie students who xvenf 
to college ranked in the first, second, third, and fourth quartiles, respets 
tively, of tlieir high-school class, according to tlie findings from a test 
of scholastic aptitude, is more meaningful than a report that merely fells 
how many boys and hoiv many girls attended college. And a report on 
a ten-year follow-up study of bigli-school gradtrates that shoirs tluit most 
girls who ranked in the upper half of the group in terms of scholastic 
aptitude went on to college and from college into clerical ivorfc gives the 
reader far more to think about than it would if it merely stated that a 
certain percentage of the girls attended college and that a certain pw- 
centage of tlie girls were engaged in clerical «^rk «t the time of npl)'. 
Most Ldere of the recood t)-pe of report rvouW fail lo roe the g,rh rvte 
graduated from college among the young vmmen employed as clerical 

"'°Befce a school can successfully mole - foIIou--op stady that glees a 
■ C, V. Good rt el. rte .VrtM,dag rt. Mi.rrt W 

nesota Press, I9tl. 
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comparison of tlie status of the respondents during the school period with 
their status at the time of reply, the school must maintain cumulative 
records that provide the type of data needed. As Wrenn* states: 

If, for example, it should seem desirable to follow up the post*colIego civic 
or cultural activities of students who had participated in certain tjpes of 
student actiwties, it would be essential tolcnmv the quality and extent of their 
student participation. This type of information could not well be gathered after 
they had left school. Too much dependence would have to be placed on retro- 
spection, and this is known to place a serious limitation on the validity of die 
data. The study should be planned and started while the subjects are still in 
school. A sharp distinctioa should be drawn between the foUmv-up subjects 
statement regarding present status and his reaction regarding what he thought 
he did or thought when he was a student. “Retrospective falsification is a very 
seal phenomenon. 

The significance of the results from a follo^v-up study depends in part 
upon the percentage of returns. The fewer the returns, the less significant 
the findings are likely to be. Ordinarily replies are received from little 
more than half the group. The returns are generally considered “good” 
when as many as two-thiids or three-fourths of the members reply. The 
members replying, however, represent chiefly the ones who show favor- 
able reactions. They represent a biased sampling of the group, and this 
fact must be considered in intetpreling the findings. 

Maldng the follow-up studies a regular procedure seems to help in- 
crease the number of returns. Workers gain skill in carrying out the study, 
and a cooperative attitude may be developed among alumni when follow- 
up studies are regularly carried out and reported. The reports, for 
ample, on the follow-up studies of the Chanute Junior College show that 
67 per cent of the 1948 class sent in replies, whereas 75 per cent of the 
1949 class filled out and returned the forms. However, reasons other than 
the fact that follow-up studies were becoming a routine procedure may 
account for the belter response by the second group. 

The validity and reliability of data from follcnv-up questionnaires, like 
those from other self-report instruments, are generally questionable. Many 
respondents, wishing to give as good an account of themselv’es as possi- 
ble, withhold some facts and embroider others. In some cases there is in- 
tentional and gross misrepresentation. Personal problems lead other 
respondents to distort the facts or to fail to perceive the facts correctly. 
Some former students report reactions based on majority opinion or 
hearsay rather than upon thoughtful, objective appraisal. Others tend to 
react in keeping with their postsebool success, uncritically and Incor- 
rectly ^ving the school credit or blame for their success or lack of suc- 

*C. Gilbert Wretm. Sfutient Personnet Work in College, p. 494. New Yoric: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1031. The lUlics are in the original 
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TOS during Uie postschool period. Some respond but do so indifferentlv 
^wenng the quesHons carelessly and leaving some unarmvered or fa- 
MmpleteJy ansivered. Also, as staled above, the failure of many to answer 
at all limits flie signiBcance of the data from the quesBonnaires that ate 
returned. 


By interviewing some o( the respondents, the worker can make a partial 
check on the reliability of the answers given in the questionnaire. For 
example, in the New York City survey, referred to above, a few more th^n 
8,000 students replied anonymously to a questionnaire filled out under 
imiform conditions in 47 schools. Fiflj'-hvo students were selected at 
random to be interview’ed, and their questionnaires held apart from the 
others so tlial their responses to the questionnaire could be compared 
with those given in the interview. During the interview the students were 
asked the same questions given in the questionnaire and in almost the 
same words. The report does not shmv the results because the sampling 
was so small that the results were considered “inconclusive.”* 

Despite the questionable reliability and validity of data from follow-up 
studies, tliey do have value for helping school people to evaluate the 
school services through a check on the reactions of former recipients of 
Che services. The foUow-up study has spcdal values ia student personnel 
work: It helps to show the extent to which the guidance program is 
fulfilling its functions and indicates some of the chimges needed. It re< 
veals the need of some former students for further assistance. It helps to 
keep the workers informed about training programs, about current in- 
dustrial and business conditions and practices, about the problems of 
young and relativ’ely inexperienced workers, and about the interests and 
activities of young people in general. The suram.’uy reports supply valu- 
able information that can be used witfi present students individually 
and in groups. It is information that die students consider significant and 
tend to accept more readily when it comes from persons more nearly their 
ages than when it comes from teachers, parents, and other adults or 
from books. 


Survey of Dropouts 

The quesfi-oniiaire method hoe ttt» proved veiy eHeeUve in follow-up 
woA- ,vith drop-onb because the percentage of returns is nsually is- 
appointingly low. It can be used, however, with some snoc«s d used wnth 
the stndeyat the time of withdrawal In one high sioo flie foDoi^ 
quesUonnaire is used wiUi drop-outs who are willing to fill out tie form 
before they withdraw/ 


Supwtate”!-. CW UiUoa 

High School, Omard, Cihf. 
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Study of Current DrQp-<mts of Oxnard Union High School 

Your answers will be considered confidential. They will be used for statistical 
purposes and for the improvement of the school program. 

I)ate_>^ — 

Course: (Underline one) 
Busmen, College Preparatory, 
General, Home Economics, or 
Industrial 

I, Please state very frankly the real reason or reasons w'hy you are leaving 
school. Your honest answers will help us to improve the school. 


Kaine 
Age — 
Class . 


n, YThat do you plan to do after leaving school? (Check one) 

1. Work for pay full time 

2. Work for pay part time 

3. Marry 

4. Join armed forces 

5. Look for job 

6. Other (Please describe) 


in. Please indicate by a check in the proper column how much this school has 
helped you in regard to each of the following; 


1. Getting along with other people 

2. Understanding yourself 

3. Selecting and getting a job 

4. Jlarriage and family life 

5. Thinking about personal problems 

6. Taking care of your health 

7. Taking part in civic and community 
affaire 

8. Using your spare time 

9. Using good English 

10. Using basic mathematics skilb 

11. Using your money wisely 

12. Ability to read well 


A great 



IV. How could Oxnard Union lllgb School hai*e been more helpful to you? 
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V. WliBt do you espedally Re aboot Omard Diaoa High Schoof ? 


VI. Cafl Oxnard Union High School be of furtiier service to you? H sc, e.tp)ain; 


^Vlien the study of drop-outs is made after the students have actuary 
withdrawn from school rather than at die time of withdrawal, heffer 
results are ordinarily obtained through the interview than through the 
questiounaire method. VVheo the interview is the technique used, the first 
step in the procedure h to pr^aie a schedule of questions vvlricb contains 
the same items that would be included in the questionnaire if one were 
used. Ihe proposed items are carefully studied and certain ones selected; 
a tentative schedule is prepared and submitted to consultants for ap- 
praisal; the form is then revised and tested through actual use after which 
it is again revised; and copies are then printed or almeograpbed for use 
by the interviewers. 

Because many drop-outs are reluctant to express Uiemselves fully and 
frankly with teachers and school counselors, it is not generally considered 
desirable to use these workers as interviewers. The Louisville study* was 
conducted by the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch of the 
Division of Labor Standards of the U.S. Department of Labor; tlie Phila- 
delphia study* was made by the Junior Employment Service of the School 
District of Philadelphia; and the study reported by Dillon’® was made by 
the National Child I^bor Committee. In studies made in Rochester” and 


Syracuse,** liowever, counselors, vice-principals, visiting teachers, attend- 
ance officers, and other school workers were used as interviewers. It was 
beh'eved that the disadvantages resulting from the interviewers’ being 
school people were offset by the advantage gained through their knon-1- 
edge of school conditions and extensive experience vidth young people. 
The number of drop-outs is ordinarily too large for all to be inter- 
•Elizabeth S. Johnson aod CaxoHne E. hegg. tluraing a Cotect. Wa.<Jiington: V.S. 

Eduealicn When FMMel/^ia 

ond 17. Philadelphia: Juaior Employment Service of the School District of HilU- 
Dillon, Early School LeBOerc A iUjor EducaHonal Troblem. ^'cv^' 

YoiV; Child Labor Ccnninittee, 1949- ~ r Rrvlieifer 

” Howard C. .nd Carl Z. Haa. W« La/t Sttol o Vo>r Ago. Rooftotw. 

N.y.s Rochester Public Schools. 1940. v .jt fM.. AW CroJoste. 

“Syracuse Board o! Education. itS 

Syradise. N.Y.: Research Divlsioa of Syracoss Board of Educatfoo. 1B5U- 
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semester of 1945-1946. The sampling procedures were as follotvs. 

The diciwjuls’ names and addresses were secured bom 

records, arranged alphabeUcaUy by ^ f * 3 “ f E^h sixth 

selected and his name and address were typed on a 3 X ^ <»ra. 

So^t in d.e same group was salted « an " " 
the^ent that the fifth drDp.out could not be located. Thut meM of selec 
toured that all socit>.ecouomic groups and ramal groups ^Id ^ 
about the proportion that their children withdrew from the pubhc secondary 

sdiools. 

A common finding from the studies of drop-outs is that many mtCT- 
viesvees give dissatisfacUon with school as a principal reason 
drawal. Of the 440 drop-outs who cooperated in the Louisville sturly, 
example. 209 stated that they left for this reason; 84 others gave it M a 
secondarv reason, "making a total of 293, or seventy-seven per cent ol au 
nongraduates intervieived, who left school wholly or partly because 
dissatisfaction with some phase of school Ufe.*^* In general, the spec c 


Dissatisfaction with school 

Lack of personal funds 

Lure of a job 

Fanuly support 

Inability to see relation between school subjects 
taken and future work 


Felt self too old for grade 

Inability to get along with teacherfs), . 

Inability to learn 

School did not offer suitable subjects. . 
Illness 


Insufficient credits for graduation 

Felt self too poor in comparison with others in class 

Inability to get along with prindpal 

Other 


Percentage 
of boys 
gi%’ing each 
reason 

Percentage 

of girls 
giving each 
reason 

34 

40 

26 

31 

27 

28 

18 

31 

31 

1 

18 

16 

23 

8 

10 

17 

13 

10 

6 

12 

g 

7 

2 

7 

6 

1 

13 

18 


«IKd., p. 11. 

“E. S. Johnson and C. L. 
the J^ational Astociation of Si 


, -Why Young People Leave School.” Botolo of 
try-tdtool Principals, 32:17, November, 1948. 
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reasons for svilhdrasval listed in the SjTaeose report are not nnilke the 
OTes given in the reports on studies made in Louisville and elsewhere, 
the intervieiv schedule used by the S)Tacuse interviewers contained 13 
possible reasons and the additional category of “other.” l^fany drop-outs 
gave more than one reason. The percentage of boys and girls giving each 
reason is shoun in the t.'ible on page 196.** 

Tile drop-outs’ stories of their school and postschool experiences, their 
suggestions for making schools more helpful for boys and girls with prob* 
lems similar to thein, and tlieir requests for postschool training and guid- 
ance may help the schools to meet the needs of youth more adequately in 
tlie future than they have done in the past Tlie follow-up studies show, 
among other things, that if (he schools are to help reduce maJadfustment 
among young people, tliere must be curricular and teaching ad/ustments 
to individual differences, more and better guidance services, and im- 
proved shident-teachcr relationships. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Self-reports: Self-appraisal 
and Autobiographical Material 


SELF-ANALYSIS 

Decreased Use. Much more attenUon was given in the early literature 
on student personnel work than is being given today to the instinmenB 
used for helping students to analyze themselves, such M score cards, seu- 
rating scales, and questionnaires in which a student is asked to gise an 
estimate of his abiliUes and to express bis judgment regarding the exMt 
to which he possesses or fails to possess certain traits and interests, ine 
current literature indicates that there has been a shift from tiyang to help 
a student to understand himself by asking him to appraise his assets an 
liabilities and then report his findings to trying to help him to acqume 
insight and self-understanding by' giving him an opportumty to discuss 
problems and plans svith a counselor or in a group of bis peers, to share 
as far as possible the information gathered on him, and to participate an 
the evaluating and reporting oE his progress. _ 

The recent reports on studies of self-rating suhstantiate the find ings o 
die earlier investigations by HoUingWi'orth, AUport, Hoffman, Shen, 
Adams, Hurloch, Conrad, and others to the effect that self-ratings are Imv 
in validity and reliabilitj', that individuals tend to overrate themselves on 
the desirable tmits and to underrate fliemselv'es on the undesirable, that 
superior individuals often underrate ihemselv'es and inferior individuals 
often overrate themselves, that the intelligent tend to underrate them 
selves less tbnn the unintelligent tend to overrate themselves, and that 
college students rate themselves more accurately than jumor-hi^-schoo 
students rate themselves. 

The continued reporting of sudi findings is, no doubt, one reason whj 
less attention is given to self-ratings in the recent literature tha n in earlier 
boohs hy Brewer, Koos and Kefauver, Myers, and others. Jones, for ex- 
ample, in the second edition of his Principles of Guidance^ devoted some 
nine pages to the subject of “self-analj'sis blanks,” reproduced Brewers 
* A. J. Joaes, Trindplet of Guidance, 2d ed., pp. 183-192. New Tori:: ^^cGraw- 
im Book Company, Inc., 1934. 
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Vocational Score Card, and presented, in part, the elaborate blank de- 
veloped for die Boys’ Work Division of die International Committee of 
the YMCA. In the third and fourdi editions (1945 and 1951) of liis book, 
however, Jones does not list the terms “self-analysis” and “rating scales" in 
the index; nor does he refer to such instruments in the chapter entitled 
Personality Estimates and Interest Inventories. 

A second reason, perhaps, for the decreased emphasis upon self-ratings 
in the current literature, and apparently abo in practice, is the fact that 
teachers realize more than they once did that having a student admit ( or 
informing him if he does not admit) that he is self-centered, shy, or rude, 
or something else that is not desirable contributes little to eorrechon. One 
shy self-conseious girl, for example, may be My a, rare of her shyness 
and may readily admit it. Another one equally aware of bemg shy and 
self-conJeious may deny her shyness and may even rale g'' " 

social adjustment. A teacher or counselor may ° , fhe 

solution of either girl’s problems by discussing with her the rating that she 
has riven herself ^Ih respect to social adjustment, leadership, and related 

vided through counsehng A P ^ through helping others- 
lem and consider what 

teachers and b„ helping her to gain certain social 

tag die girl Ke ghl to take part in as many 

skills, through creaUng opp trough assisting her to advance from 
group 2::p™Snt roles fn comple., actiridcs. 

mmor roles ■" ' u.„„deistanding aad action on the part of 

Hie process leading to “ „„e. but it will lead to a solution 

such a girl may be a ‘ ^ , y ^an auy that is likely to be ob- 
that is more svhelher she is shy always gea- 

s': r"ud whedier it bothets her to have people 

watch her while she works. Jeereased use of self-analysis blanks, 

A third probable reason fo ,eacher-made qiicstionnnires 

such as score cards, self-rating ^'raise himself is, no doubt, die hi- 
in which the student is asked standardized scales or insen- 

creased number and the nCT . dislikes, ’ 

lories in which the f ‘“he feeb or reacts in certain situation 

beliefs, and attitudes, and used by edicts, not 

The students’ ■’''P.T^hlfsra’al adjustment, pcrsonalit)' traits, n 
student, for appraising to 
behavior patterns, and llie hke. 
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Usefulness. Self-ratings are not a source of very reliable information 
about students, and they do not provide a sound basis for helping students 
to select and to plan. The chief value of such instruments is in their use- 
fulness for helping to show how well a student understands himself and 
his ability to achieve certain professed goals. They may have some value 
for helping to stimulate students to consider seriously their strengths and 
weaknesses, to give thought to certain behavior characteristics important 
to success and happiness, and to see Uie need for eliminating certain 
socially undesirable traits and for developing behavior patterns that are 
acceptable. 

One specialist* in vocational guidance recommends the practice of 
having students check themselves through use of the same scales that 
their teachers use in rating them. She recommends that the student name 
some teacher for whom he has worked during the semester as the one to 
rate him and that he be the one to give the rating blank to the teacher. 
By finding it necessary to rate himself, the student, Forrester states, "may 
be brought face to face with his weaknesses with the result that he may 
take immediate steps to reduce them." She also says that the qualifications 
required of workers in various fields "will be brought home more forcibly" 
to the student if he asks the teacher to rate him and that the teacher's 
evaluation of his personality traits can also be used "to stimulate him to 
take steps necessary for self-improvement." These are the reasons tradi- 
tionally advanced in vocational guidance for the use of self-analysis 
blanks— to inform and to motivate. Some examples of the most commonly 
used self-rating devices are considered in the following section. 

Self-rating Scales. Self-analysis instruments, especially self-rating scales, 
are still discussed in the guidance literature although not so much as 
formerly. In some discussions the scales developed for use in certain 
schools are shown. These illustrations are usually less elaborate than the 
ones given in the earlier literature. Most frequently the scales contain 
items in the form of questions, such as "Are you reliable?” which the stu- 
dent answers by checking one of several possible answers that may range 
from “almost never” or “not usually” to “very reliable" or the like. Check 
lists, however, are also used at times and in addition to questions rather 
than instead of them. The student is usually instructed to underline the 
traits, named in the list, that he consider to be descriptive or most char- 
acteristic of himself. The check lists generally contain both positive terms, 
such as creative, reliable," and “ambitious,” and negative terms, such 
as "lazy, “selfish," “conceited,” "thoughtless,” and “overly aggressive.” 
In some lists the negative terms outnumber the positive. 

In reporting to parents, some schools use forms that provide for ap- 

* Gertrude Forrester, Methodt of Vocational Guidance, rev. ed.. p. 335. Boston: 
D. G. Heath and Company, 1951. 




4. Gymnastica, (circus) stunts 1 


5. T„=bli.* I ' I M ^ I • I I - 

C«,ctm ct cl. -The g 3, F.rl I, p. 2«- 

fLlfu°:LVytlcZt Me. Qc-^ 4 »/ "« 

Of which .he tat S - *own 

student, however, will have ^ . ^ntgins such questions as “Do 

assign the student in using a sea e jUtyf" "Do I have emotional 

I have confidence in myself? Do 1 tace reality 

control?" and "Do I depend on , j-i reports, indicate that the 

Some self-rating aneedotal 

criteria for some teachers ju gm . . than a disturbing force 

ceedingin school work and bemgah^^ , 

in the classroom. On one self-rati g frequency a senes of 

instructed to rate himself by ujring mind.” -social concern." 

questions concerning responsi ty, stress such things as 

Ld "work habits." The directions, and follotving 

being ready to start work on dressing flicm and no 

instrictions. These things are " die authors and users of 

including questions on certam other matt 
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such scales may be reacting too strongly against behavior that interims 
mth (or in favor of behavior that contributes to) Uic teachers comfort or 
convenience and may be giving insufficient considerarion to some other 
matters equally important to the development of the student ^ 

In this particular scale the four questions in the section on inqmnng 
mind” ask the student whether he reads directions before asking 
tions, does more work than is required, uses the library regularly, an 
brings to class things related to classwork. Two of the four questions m 
the section on "social concern” ask the student whether he shows an active 
interest in every class activity and whether he keeps order in his ° 
the room by behaving. Now, if the student answers the questions in 
scale honestly, the scale may show the extent to which he conforms 
classroom regulations; but it is not likely to offer very much information o 
real value concerning his understanding of himself— understanding o 
abilities, defidencies, interests, and personality. Moreover, it is possi e 
that this tj’pe of self-rating may cause some students to develop 
ideas regarding the nature of “sodal concern,” "inquiring mind, r® 
sponsibility,” and “good work habits.” . „ 

Inventories. Some self-analysis scales are described as "inventontf^ 
One that is used in the Los Angeles schools for identification of interests 
provides for ratings of the student by a "best friend” and by parents ^ 
well as for rating by himself. Some writers* say that a student may be ah e 
to identify latent interests which he did not realize he possessed w a 
result of his obtaining the judgments of his best friend and parents. 
writers also state that the ratings by others may help the student to sele 
a vocation because, if the ratings ^ven him by parents and best 
are similar to his own, he may feel reasonably sure that he perceives 
interests cxirrectly. It is possible, henvever, that both the student and ^ 
best friend acc:ept without question the parents’ statements regarding tn 
student or that parents and best friend acc^t uncritically the students 
analysis of his interests and abilities. Neveiiheless, the student’s secunnp 
ratings from friend and parents does help him to give serious thou^t ^ 
the interests that he would most like to utilize and satisfy through ^ 
lifework. His discussing such matters with others who have cooperated 
an analysis of his interests may help him to think more clearly than he 
before regarding vocational interests in general and his own in particul^* 

Self-analysis instruments in the form of inventories were used in ® 
California Adolescent Growth Study. In one report based on the recor 
obtained over a seven-year period on one boy— "John Sanders ^Jon^ 
states that the source which offered “the most clearly comparable 
dence for successive years” consisted of John’s responses to the Person^ 

* Magnuson ei Eealuaitng Pupil Progress, p. 107. Sacramento: 

Stale Department of Education, 1952 
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Social Inventory which was administered annually. Based in part upon 
tests by Rogers and by Symonds and Jackson, the inventory includes such 
items as the following:* 

Read the sentences below, and the questions that them. If the aimver 
to a question is “yes,” put a check mark on "yes." If the answer is "no,” put a 
mark on "no.” If the true answer is somewhere between yes and no, put the 
mark where it will be most true. 


B. is a big strong boy who can beat any of the other boys in a fight. 

Am I just like him? | Yea f j | | I II | | | | No | 


D. b the best ball plaj’er i n the school. 

Am I just like him? [Yea] 1 | | | | | | | [ |No( 


E. has more girl friends th an any of the other fellowa. 

Ami just like him? | YesI | | | j "| [ | | | | No] 

John's responses on the Personal-Social Inventory revealed a sense of 
his o^vn deficiencies, some of his ospiraUons, something regarding the 
quality of his family relationships, and some of his attitudes toward 
school. Jones reported the following to be "among the tendencies which 
became apparent in this material:”* 

1. The acknowlegmeot, to a very unusual degree, of personal deBdeades. 

2. The expression, on the other hand, of somewhat extravagant wishes to be 
outstanding in a wide range of personal characteristics. 

3. The use of various protectix'e devices, singly or ia combination; fantaty, 
self-inflaUon. denial of emotional involvement, and. at critical times, the denial 
of defidencies which at other times were freely admitted. 


A student’s responses on a personal-social inventory cannot as Jones 
points out, “be used in a routine manner, or in terms of any ^ed specifica- 
tions as to what adjustment scores ‘mean.’ Hie chief value of the mvenloiy 
lies in the possibiHty of studying significant agreements and disagree- 
ments among individual items, and also in the eta e comp^son 
sdf.r.p« infonnaHon from other rourees. Few r Aook have the 
financial resources needed for securing -comparable evidence ftaugh 
the annual use of such inventories or have staff “ 

study and interpret the responses of individual students to mdmdu 

“Tmdent-kept Records. In some sehooU an effort h?" b- 

students appraise themselves and their plans by '‘“""S ^ 

lative record booklets or folders in which they enter from Ume to time 

•It E toes la Ad^^.PP- 

•Ibid., p. 132. 
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„„ ^,a I. ■ '=2 2, t”la lg.a« . 

rIb'iSrJSSt m 2.— St t ^SFu -u 

tstSiaSt.* ia ■ snirxs 

for each, as well as sections in which the student ^ 

personal history (home life, travel, to^ests (or- 

Lrience), family history, prevocational planning, special uderKB t 

^Lizations, sports, hohhies, reading interests ° ts of 

Lards), oh^ctive analysis of spedal abilito J,. 

special abilities and aptitudes, academic , interests, 

and personality), a summary of occupational indices (to occupational 

Wgh-school ctniiculum, highest mark, work e^enenc ^ P 
choice, plans for further training), occupational r^dmess, high schoo 
educational plan, and post-high-school vocabonal plam ^fully 

This guidance record for student use is attractive of 

planned. It provides for the recording of many iteins of 
deSnite value to most students in appraismg ^ “Lord 

Relatively little use, however, seems to have been made ot m 
in the school system for which it was developed and apparenUy 
same reason that Utde use is made elsewhere of some other 
-a lack of time because of the lack of a sufficiently large staff. 
of student-kept cumulative record has little value for the average s 
xmless there is someone in the school to help him by 
record-keeping, by going over the entries and discussing em P° 
implications wth him, hy raising questions regarding neglecte po 
pertinent infoimation, by serving as a source of needed infoima 
hy referring him to other sources of help. Self-analysis cannot be us 
substitute for counseling; neither can it be used very effective y wi 

counseling- j j r -n die 

Sclf-undcrslanding. Self-analysis as commonly provid^ 
schools is more useful for yielding some evidence regarding a 
self-understanding than for helping a student to acquire self-im ers _ 
ing. To gain self-understanding a student needs more help than a 
can pro\ide merely by explaining the terms used in a rating scale 
then having the student use the scale as a yardstick with whitdi to 
himself. The teacher can, however, proxide some of the assistance ne 
by using curricular opportunities for helping students to gain an un 
standing of human problems and motives and by giving him a ch^«^ 
explore his own problems and motives. For example, history, as Jers 

* A- T. JcTsOd, In Scotch of Self: An Explorailon of the Role of the 
Fromoitn;* Self-understanding p. J03. New York: Teachen College, Colianoia 
verjity, 1952. 
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says, “provides a rich opportunity for helping learners to examine some of 
their own motives as they identify themselves emotionally with this or 
that hero or cause, or express their fears of inferiority feelings, or vent 
their hostilities by proxy upon historical characters and events.” 

A student’s using a self-rating device may lead to little more than a 
condemnation of self and to discouragement and confusion regarding 
the potential, whereas his sharing in a group discussion may lead to a 
realistic understanding of self, ^en the participants “actually communi- 
cate and commune wth one another,” the group discussion becomes a 
good learning situation;^ 

In such a discussion the participant may be mem eag» « ^ 
foolish than to present himself as someone who is wase. he 

something which in the nest Instant ewen m him s»ms ™ 

does not need to excuse or to feel ashamed about. He wall not hesitate to 
exaggerate, sometimes grossly and shamelesslja 

which he himself immediately recognixes as such, u an exaggmlion ot u Ml 
properly might be thought on the subject but not an exaggeraUon ot th y 
he feeb about the subject. 

TpreJM MV? that “bv providing some of the standards by which young 

Led fL composwons and ^Vh.,t I 

through college on the , . disliked about themselves, 

dislihf about myse£ n - '“8;" 


ing the ccntol “ ““““'“Lb aTrmv'Ltoilucnoe of training 
commonly stressed in tne i^*~mnHonal’" 

-designed to pemuade "“Ltl^V of self.eontrol as Wng the ncg.v 
Such toi";"g'“‘'”'“tf-r>'ho!Bc.mc integration of tWntang and 
tlon of emotions rather th Ihincs, so th-nt one is not con 

feeling, an ability to tal=e a oHWng^.^ 

tinually being sxvayed ''J’ lltUn& in a manner that show s tha^ 

ability to respond in n wmy th fa „ „„„ enm. 

can take rcsponsibiht)’, can rc 
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to be emotional maturity; but, as Jeisild explains: 

has led so threadbare a life that he ca^ot weep ^ bi= 

none, nor rise in anger when he is abused or sees o*ers abmed, m 
anxiety to proteol himself from the anger of others he has surrendered 

. . EiMtional maturity means the degree to which *e person h^ reafe^ 
his potenUality for riehness of living and has developed his ' ' 

ihings; to love wholeheartedly; to laugh; to feel genmne sorrow; “ S 

when faced with thwartings that would rile the temper of imy “^“e P . 
to experience fear when there is occasion to be frightened , I 

masV of courage which must be assumed by those who are so mg en 
they dare not reveal to others or admit to themselves that they are afraid. 

In discussing the findings with regard to social attitudes and cert^ 
other matters, Jersild presents material which, like that on self-«on o 
indicates that, in evaluating themselves, students at times may 
“paying their respects to the kind of conformity that is Kcpected of mcm* 
At such times their self-analyses may sho\v more a denial of self than an 
understanding of self. 


AXrrOBIOGRAPHIES 

In many schools it is customary to have ne\v students %VTite their aut^ 
biographies. Sometimes the students prepare the autobiographies ^ho / 
before thej* graduate from the lower schools. There they are told a 
their papers will be sent to their future counselors or homeroom twch^ 
and ore urged to tell all about themselves. These compositions give ® 
workers in the next school some information about the incoming studen 
and also furnish them a sample of the students’ work. 

Usually, hmvcvcr, the request for an autobiography is made in the new 
school and by the teachers of English. With the students’ knowledge ai* 
consent tlic autobiographies are passed on to their counselors and es'cntu 
ally may be ffled in their folders. If the students’ counselors are no 
strangers to them, the students will probably be as willing to have 
papers read by their counselors as they are to have them read by tne^ 
English teachers. Should, how'cvcr, any students be reluctant for the 

• IbUL, p. SO. 
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autobiographies or other papers to be read by anyone other than the 
teachers for whom they WTite them, their wishes should, of course, be 
respected. 

Sometimes autobiograplues are written in group guidance classes, in- 
stead of English classes. Also, sometimes it is the counselor, instead of a 
chss teacher, who asks a student to write the story of his life. Obviously, 
the request should be made by only one person. A student should not 
have to write the story of his life several times during tlie same school 
year. Once should be enough. Furthermore, it is important that the re- 
quest for the autobiography be delayed until the ne%v student has been m 
die school sufficienUy long to feel at ease-at least a month. If a smdent 
is asked to ^vrite his autobiography at the very begmnmg of his stay in 
a new school, the natural desire to put lus best foot forward may mCu- 
ence .mcluly tlie account of his past. The desiie to n..ake a good 
will, no doubt, influence the tvritlngs of some stndents as long as th^ are 
in the school. Nevertheless, as the students come to feel sceme m tlie new 
Lotion and at home tvitt, tl.e otlter students 

them will feel free to be themselves and to report truthfully what Uiey 
out an elaborate F™nal data questio^aiie which ealj tor 

such questionnaires are not l^fonnaUon in the students’ 

from students, many coimselore 1 outobionapMes include the 

autobiographies. To moke eertam tot *e autoWpap ^ 

information wanted, they may supp y listed are generally 

to be coveted in to students; ar,uesHoLail items 

similar to to ones included in o P® tmidauce record described 
such as the ones iueluded in to studeut-kept guidance 

above. , .^ 1 , dents is sought primarily 

If, however, factual parents, and former teachers; 

irough conferences with the studen P nrpviously attended; and 


tlirough conferen^ V schools previoui*/ — y-- 

tlirough study of records the autobiography can he used 

through observation and ^ pf ^ student’s inner world than for 


moteforgaiumgsom:»nS^---tirrL«^ 

ascertaining to facts regardmg Ins „eiudices, fmstraUoos, con- 

student’s inner life-his w’shes, tot to student give 

fliets, hopes, and subjective -"Pf J P not be too closely struc- 

a relativdy free-flowing ‘“som. r 

hired by a topical outline or SP™^ d,ey write a full account of 

For m"ost s^dents to genera .uIBcien.. For somt. 

their lives, in which they |ust let toirtb g j. 


howler, such instructions are 
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and else^vhere in the community; and (2) subjective 

Muiccs of satisfactions, lilces and dislikes, aspirating, valnra. ^d s^o 

"^^sion is ordinarily more nscM than £ 0 ™=^ 

hebine students to understand the kind of autobiograp y ^ 

Se la^U or examples should not be offered, howm-er; for they may 
serve to block or to mold expression rather than to 

It is desirable to give students at least a vveek (j,e 

autobiographies. More significant maten^ is lAely to g ^ 
students if they have time to think over *e toe in 

to write their accounts on short notice. Moreover, p™g . 

which to meditate and to decide what they will teU and h ^ 
tell it aids seU-cvaluation as well as good wnhng. Pla^g and 
their life histories will help some students to clarify their feehng^, 
hides, and goals and may even help them to perceive the reasoiK f 
feelings and the causes of some conflicts. The effects of vv^g 
oneself, as of talking about oneself, can be suppoitive, cathartic, ana 

^Vhile it is not usually desirable to ask a student to write his 
raphy more than once during any school year, it is often desimb e 
the students when they become seniors to Nvrite their autobiograp 
ag^r Comparison of the second accounts with the first ones i 

close patterns of growth, gains made m social adjustment and 
maturity, changes in mterests and appreciations, berease m undCTS 
ing of self and others, and general progress tow’ard maturity. In the au^^ 
biographies ^vritten durmg their last year in a school many 
to appraise both themselves and the school. The . g. 

should-have-beens, and could-have-beens as well as the actual acm 
ments of both arc sometimes listed. Both the school and the students ma) 
profit from this taking of stock. to-K. and 

Autobiographies have the same limitations with respect to validity 
reliability that personal data questionnaires and other self-reports a' 
Also, as in the case of the others, the validity and reliability of ^ 

biography arc determined in part by the conditions under which i 
written. The more secure and happy the student, the more likely he^ 
report fully and accurately. The more unhappy and insecure the stu ^ 
the more likely he is to protect himself through fantaty, rationalizatio 
identification, and other mechanisms. If the counselor is the person " 
asks the student to write his life story, and if the student is told to 
b his own way the thbgs that he considers important, and if the stu 
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kno^vs that he will have an opportunity to discuss his account wth a 
counselor in whom he has confidence, he may write an autobiography that 
serves as a good source of material for an accurate diagnosis of his special 
needs and concerns. 


THE DAILY RECORD 

Students are often asked to work out plans for budgeting their time. 
Tliey may receive mimeographed forms to use for this purpose, or they 
may make their own forms by marking off notebook paper into sections 
in which they show what they plan to do each hour of each day of the 
w-eek. The students are expected to try out and revise their plans until 
they develop time budgets that seem to be satisfactory for general use. 
The time budgets of many students are like the money budgets of many 
of their elders-more often broken than kept. They do luve v^ue, hmv- 
ever, in helping students to see the importance of plannmg and of trymg 
to make good use of their time. 

that lha students as weB as their counselers may tow how 
the time is actually spent, students are frequently asked to keep fw a 
certain period dally records in which they teU what they kem 

and report in dla^ style what they thought or felt 
though the period of Ume covered may be only a 
hour records are valuable for showing the general pattern of 
life the activities in which he is currently engaged 
of his special interests. Like oth. 

frnott-U"|dr«shut.ins^^d.w^^^^ 

Tie stndent-counselor relations are 

dent has found that the counselor i ^ comoelled to point a moral 
life undisturbed, that he "i^^Sey may report coirecay how they 
or to label tlungs as good or ba , / / resoect to the activi- 

spend their da^ and what t^y ^^“jarsLh conditions 
ties that occupy them the material already obtained, and 

may prove a valuable supplem . ^ . ojj by bringing into focus 

tbe new data may give new meaning to the old by b S 

certain details not noticed before. procedures used in 

The hour-by-hour included in the Study of Adoles- 

LT,tLt“*""on on Secondary School Curri^um, 
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The three-day record given below fa taken from "The Case of Betty con- 

tained in one report:" 


Time 

What I did 

Remarks 

Friday 


Was verj' sleepy 

7:25 

Woke up and went downetaira after getting 
dressed to meet the bus. 


9:00 

Had my Latin class— same as usual. 

Was very bored 

2:30 

Left school with Halph. Wc got a lift down the 
hill. 


3:30 

I had my exercises and was on time for once. 


6:00 

My piano lesson was a little late and I was 
rather tired. Didn't eat until late. 


8:00 

After dinner I listened to the radio until I 

Very sleepy 


lOlOO 'went to sleep. 

Saturday 

O.OO Woke up early because I bad to have my hair Very tired 
done. The door bell woke me up. 


12;30 My hair \7as not dry when I ■went out. Arrived 
at my friend’s house where we had lunch. 


2-.30 

After lunch went down town and had our pic- 
tures taken. We also did some shopping. Wc 
saw a movie. It was called “Private Worlds" 
and w’as rather good. 

They are terrible 

11:30 

Got to bed. 


Sunday 

11:00 

Woke up not so early and after ^tting dressed 
was told I was going on a picnic. 

Not so excited 

1:00 

We left the bouse and met the other people 
we were going with. When we were half over 
the bridge it began to rain. We kept on 
anyway. 


2:30 

bm 

5-.30 

After eating dinner in the car and playing in 
the rain we went home. 

I did my homework, listened to the radio, 

We were very 
hungry 


9;30 read a little and went to bed. 

Taken by itself this diary is not without meaning. When combined with 
the rest of the material on the case, it helps to show Betty as a girl "crav- 
” Peter Bios, The Adolescent Penonalitif, pp. 46-47. New York: 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1941, Used hy permission ofthe publishers. 
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ing for acceptance, attention, and love* and to disclose “a state of inner 
combat in which divergent tendencies are at worh and lead unavoidably 
to failure and defeat.” The interpretatioa of the diary, as given in the 
report, includes the following: 

Betty’s diary ... is impressive by virtue of its monotony and the bek of 
personal coloring which prevails in the column “^Vhat I did. This is espe- 
cially true in comparison with the diaries of others, and also with the remainder 
of Betty’s own WTitings. The latter contrast reflects her twofold and wdely 
divergent modes of experience: fantasy life versus daily personal routine, 
listed in the diary is a sequence of facts, reported in such a way that school, 
piano lessons, radio, dinner, shopping, and picnic seem to happen to her as 
strange and impersonal incidents. Tliey scarcely stimulate Betty to any remarb; 
it is as if they had not released in her any responses which might overcome her 
inertia sufficiently to be put down on paper. It b interestir^ to aU &o 

remarks together. They read; -Was very sl^y. War .•e.y 
Very tired They ore terriUe. Not so esdted. We rrere very hnngiy. M there 
retStb are negative; they erpress only unpleasant “"S' " ” emi 

This is veo- chtraeteristio tor Detiy; the only ''"'f 
her are the unpleasant ones, This trend erptessej in 

as well, suggests that some unknown defeat or PP. Tills of 

recognized, has injured her a probable ip’’”"®”- 

rSutTofsW KttyTiUtenk diedent, and deteaied aiUtude 
at school carries over into her entire doily lile. 

«'«-ould be noted thatthe-^^^^^^^^ 

pretatron may be, in part, no mo InterpretaUon should 

should be observed by ^ He h^tlieses should 

be sought, and specuhtive nature of ite interpretation 

be coMidered “"t^Ximitillcation will bo given for such 

should be acknmvledged. Otiier\ ^ J apainst the 'amount of 

protests as those made by and peppering of 

damage whid. may be ^ of sScuts by 

meaningless, yet jmpressi\e> w P . "She is sometimes 

well.intitionJd tcaehem, as in fte She isn't par- 

quiet and retiring which indjca cs n^embers of her class which 

ticularly interested in „.orfc of the 

indicates that she is poorly adjiu • ^ j disinterested in 

mensuratc widi her ability which indicates that 

school work.” , , ,. i.«,,l}-,rvBcltvfad«^*o^‘^P®^°""“"^ 

It should also be noted that m ^ particular radio pro- 

hours and that she left out some delads. suen t 

’•JtJi., pp. 50-51. 

"a B. Licbiwin. -Let's Qmt Butog 
£17, December, 1950. 


Pqehirttlstn- Ctodug J/ovn- 
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gram listened to, 

formation is insisted upon, the chances arc mcrcased that inaccur 
porting will result 

SOME OTHER WRITINGS 

Not all the wriUngs that students do for classes in 
and other subjects serve as sources *;Xe*cL on 

be learned, for example, about a student from bs descnp ^ 

“Christmas in England during the Time of Addison and 
student leaves himseE out of the picture. If. however, he puts himseU 
the picture through evaluative statements, identifications, ana ui 
as much may be learned about the student as about what he read ^ 
Spccfflfor. Like%vise, if a student gives in a boob report ^ 

synopsis, bttle may be learned about the student through reading 
book report. If, hmvever, he writes a review in which be repo^ 
actions and tells what he considers significant in the book, much m y 
learned about the student— his interests, philosophy, maturity leve , 
the bke. , ^v^jj 

Poems, essays, reviews of books selected by the s^dent ram ^ 
assigned by a teacher, and themes written on such topics as h y 
Experiences,” “My Three Wishes,” "How I Have Changed during ^ 
Years,” “Some Changes Needed in Hometown, and Ae like gen 
yield important material. Such writings should be studied for 
sonal data value as well as for their value as evidence of the stu 
skill in writing and expression. 

The personal data contained in students’ writings is increased wneo 
dents are encouraged to use classwork for exploring matters of ^ 

and special concern to them individually. A good illustration is foun lO 
report that Murray’* gives of a plan foIla^ved in a basic communi<^ ^ 
class at Denver University for providing students laboratory 
communication and human relations. Early in the semester students 
“encouraged to hand in written case descriptions of situations m w 
they were having difficulty and with which they desired help. 
principal procedures used for giving help wiA the problem situa 
were those of sociodrama, writing projects “were used to 'prime the c 

’*Elwood Murray, “Sociodrama and Psychodrama in the College 
munication Class,” in R. B. Hass, editor, Psychodrama and Sociodrama in A 
Education, pp. S22-329. New York: House, 1949. 
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in order that the students would indicate their larger problems of writing " 
One ^vritmg project was, in part, as foUon's: 

The class will be divided into pain for the carrying on of correspondence. 
The correspondence between each pair may be carried on throughout the 
length of course or other spedfied U'me, or until a termination satisfactory to 
both students is achieved. Each member of the class may be a member of more 
than one pair if this is desired. Ordinarily a person sliould be paired with 
another person who has a wdefy different background. The folloxring are 
examples of the sort of subjects about which correspondence might be car- 
ried on: 


a. The problems of democracy in this school 

b Your chief problems of communicaUon and interpersonal rchllont 
c. The advantages and disadvantages of the vocations we (two) hare 
selected. 

Letters that arc not written as n part of class work but are written 
unlarily and spontaneously under the usual «.nditions of 
respondenco oriioarily contain more biograpbtcal 

written as an assignment. When tbe counsclor-counselee rclatiomhip is 

should alwa)'S bo treated as suclu accepted with more 

Because in tlie past their ^ to lamruaee usage In par- 

understanding and toleranre jtyjcnls wiite better on 

licular) than have been wlicn writing themes. Knmv- 

thc same sxibjcct when witing letters about ibcmsclves, 

ing tills, some teachers oftcn la-^ 

their school, and j, P HI, letters and diaries In tlic form 

subjects. Counselors s^nll J rmrooscs rcLsted to class or scIhxiI 

of daily time records tlun Icftcis and diaries 

life less d.ingerous to use and easier to inicri 

of a personal, confidential nature. obtained eacli year 

Id^lly 0 summary should be prepa^rf 
on a student tlirougli bis ,, iJrally. lIi' summary should ire 

students aimulativo remrd fold^ At . ^ ,,,,, p,„pom tire 

prepared by the students who writm tlw sum- 

student's ssritings from other teachers, nre F 
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21^ _ . ^ WTpnn** caution, not to read 

-crfcct" f-"’ 

“t:'n.o.e baCgrcund »f-aHon 

selees. the better they may be able 

better they may understand what ra through analysis and 

they should never expect to have “ . ^ 5 tliere are “no shortcuts 

diagnosh of such material. As hlanroe« pomts o^ 

to tognosis via information concenung the toh ^ 
grounl” Munroe does not, however, undcresb She beUeves that 

material or the importance of ^ w are increased by 

“the chances oE keeping our sense ° in,prntplv excludinc the aid 

using what eyesight we have rather than J tasis of 

our Lted-Sion\anoaer."u She conclude, n^^ekssouft^^^^^^ 

an intensive study made of certain girls at Sarah Lawrence L-Ol g. 

For the present, at least, it do^ not se^ bLis” oT^^e elOT^ts 
hjpotheses as to what to expect of a student on u^^er suBcient 

ta her bachgraund. As teachers we lack toth opportunity o 
infoimaUon and sufficient insight or sfah to make “f students 

in any systematic way. It is too cap- to ™ke ”“,=^„^sSge rf 

on the basis of some fragment of them lustory and a is ^ore 

current psychological interpretations. The way of ’“^^^i^fndivadaal 
painstaWng and inclusive, more narrmvly focused on the particular 

svith whom we are dealing. • • • . bom isolated 

To have learned to be cauHous about making inlcipretahons tr 
fcagments of background data is a positive gain. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Analysis of the Individual’s 
Position and Status 
within the Group 


Through the use of various types of observation reports we can learn 
something regarding teachers’ opinions of a partii^ar student; ona 
through the use of inventories, self-ratings, creative ^vrit^ngs, and the UJce 
we can learn something regarding a student’s opinion of himself. We also 
need to know, however, the extent to which the student is accepted by hfa 
peers— his reputation among associates of his own age, his position and 
status in such groups as classes, teams, and clubs. The importance of this 
type of information is often not sufficiently well recognized. 

Participation in a group results in a gain or a loss to individual groNvtb 
as well as to group life in accordance with the emotional climate or 
atmosphere of the group. Inadequate discordant group life spells a loss 
in personality development; harmonious satisfying group life brings re- 
lease of strengths and development of potentialities. The quantity and 
quality of the student’s relations with other students determine in a large 
measure the quantity and quality of his various leamings-academi^ 
social, and personal. Every group serves as a learning laboratory, 
peer group is the most important setting in which learning occurs. 'To® 
student learns best in the peer group in which he is comfortable because 
he feels that he belongs, is accepted, wanted, and appreciated. ^ 
frustrated in learning when he is in a group in which he feels that h6 
more endured than enjoyed, does not feel accepted, and may even 
times feci rejected or excluded. 

To be able to help a student End a comfortable place in the sch^’ 
society, workers need to knmv not only a student’s social needs but al^ 
his acceptances and rejections of others and by others, the extent to wW 
he exerts influence upon others, and his expectations and values in tem^ 
of human relations. They can obtain some of this information through 
216 
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observations and reports from odicrs. They can usually obtain, however, 
more adequate and more accurate information through the use of opinion 
tests and sociometric procedures that disclose the patterns of belonging 
witliin the peer groups of whidi the student is a member. 


SOCIOMETRY 


When data from sociometric tecimiques are employed as a basis for 
organizing or reorganizing groups to the ps)’choIogical advantage of all 
members, certain arbitrary and artificial barriers bctw’ccn students can be 
gradually done a\vay with; and cleavages can be destroyed— cleavages 
between boys and girls, beriveen slow and fast learners, and behveen stu* 
dents of different cultural origins, national baclcgrounds, and socioeco- 
nomic levels. Hence, in addil/on to the release of intellectual abilities and 
the development of personaUty, other important ooteomes m.iy be cr- 
pected from sociometric groupings-increased and improved intcrpeisonal 
and inlcrgroup communication leading usually to inac.rs^ intcrcultural 
and interracial understanding and appreciation, a shift from rivaliy to 
collaboration with individual efforts being more closely relate to group 
concern, and a rcdirccUon of Uic learning processes as individual n^- 
bers are induced through social motivation to strive to achieve «> ^ 

The sociometric techniques were devised by Moreno a^ 

Tenninits’ for study of sludeots in a classroom situahon. They probahl) 
providf Uie most useful method yet developed for 
Leture of a group and its parierns of belong, ng. 
these techniques in tlie public sehoob has been 

American Council on Education three-year cvpcnment.il studj in Inter 
group education, which ha, shown the value of 

the emotional development and sodal adjustment of indmdual students. 

The Sociometric Test 

Tlie soeiomelrie question “q,K^vlhh« 

lags for others through ^Xmember is ashed la name Uie 

to be vrith in ^ assoeSe for some eommoo purpose. He 

may b"foro;;^pt to naroe. in the orders 
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dents with whom he would like to play on a team or work on a committee 
or share a table at lunch time. , r, i j 

Reality Value of tlie Choice Criterion. Investigations by Byrd* and 
others support the hypothesis stressed by Jennings® and supported by her 
own extensive research tliat tlie sociometric test is valid to the extent that 
the choice criterion has reality value for tlie subjects. For the results to be 
useful for sho\ving the pattern of social relations in the group, the stu- 
dents must have confidence that Ihcir choices svill be used for the purpose 
expressed; and the purpose must be one that is important to them. Unless 
they feci that thej’ arc choosing for an actual situation of definite signifi- 
cance to them, they may not express choices that are in keeping with their 
real feelings toward one another. 

If, for example, a teacher, when first using the sociomctric test witli his 
class, makes criterion “sitting in proximity,** most of the students, 
washing to sit near friends and not, perhaps, near certain other students, 
will express their real feelings. If this teacher, however, only asks the 
question because he w'ishes to find out which students arc most liked and 
least liked by the others and if he does not change the seating arrange- 
ment in keeping with the test results, the students will lose confidence in 
both the teacher and the test. Should this teadier later use another sodo- 
metric question xvith the group, the results from the second test may be 
exceedingly low' in validity; for the students have good reason to doubt 
that they will be grouped as indicated. 

Like\%ise, if the criterion for the sodometric question is "going to the 
mories,” the validity of the results will be in keeping \vith the reality 
value of this question for the students. If they are told to name the three 
persons whom the)’ prefer to go with to see a movie to be sho\%Ti at school 
and if they know that the teacher is able to make their choices effective, 
the question has real significance for them. If, how’e%'er, they are asked to 
nam e the persons whom they would like to go wth to see a movie showm 
in towm and know that the teacher is not p lannin g to in\ite them to a 
movie party but merely wants to know with whom they would like to go 
if they had the opportunity, some students will not name their real prefer- 
ences because they do not think that they will ever have an opportunity 
to go to the movies with the students preferred. 

The basis of choice must be real, not hypothetical. Therefore, to he a 
true sodometric question, a specific criterion, such as sitting near, room- 
ing with, playing with, or w'orking with others in a particiJar situation, 
must be used. Such questions as “Who are your best friends?” are not 

* Eugene Byrd, “A Study of VaL'dity and Constancy of in a Sodometric 

Test," Sociometry, 14:175-181, May-August, 1931. 

• Helen H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, rev. ed.. Chap. 1, New York; Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Tnf , 1950. 
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actually sociometrfo quesUons. Tliey do have, heuvever. some diacnosUc 
value and may be designated as "near-sociomelric” questions.* IVTien a 
^e sodometric question is used, changes in group arrangements should 
be made soon. TTie students should Jenow that action is to be token shortly 
and not at some vague indefinite lime in the future. 

Administration of the Test Question. The validity of the test results also 
d^ends in part upon the way in which the quesHon is worded and ad- 
ministered. Students are usually asked to write their names at tlje top of 
slips or cards prodded for the purpose, to draw a line, and tlicn to write 
below the fine in their rank order the names of the students ^vith whom 
they prefer to be in some ^ecific situation. The svord “test” is avoided; 
for to most students “test” implies "right” and “wrong" answers. Its use 
may came some students to try to give tije “right” answers, instead of the 
correct ones. 

The form of the question is moro easily illustrated than explained. 
The {ollowiag illustration from Jennings^ Is the statement used ^vith a 
high-school social-studies class. 


We are going to need committees to work on nich and such problems. 
Each of you knows with whom you enjoy working most. These may be the 
same people wdth ivhom you w-ork in other cltsses. or they may bo different, 
so remember that xve arc talking about social studies. Put your name at the 
top of the page and numbers 1, 2, and 3 on luies below. Opposite “I” put the 
name of a boy or girl with whom you would most like to work, after “2* )’Our 
second choice, and after ”3” your third. 1 Avill keep all the choices In mind and 
arrange the comialttees so that everyone will be willi one or more of the llirco 
people named. Remember, you may choose a boy or girl who is absent today 
if you want to, ^Vrite down the last names os well as the first names so that 
I’ll be sure to know whom you mean. As usual, we shall proKably Ixj working 
in these committees for eight wTcks, or until the Christmas holidays. 

An alIo\vance of three to five choices is usually sufficient to resraJ die 
relative position of an individunl in the group. Research indicates th.at 
permitting an unlimited number of dioices apparently does not diangc 
the relarive posiUons of the group members. Three investigators* foun^ 
for example, that increasing the number of dioices from five to seven did 
not produce significant changes in the picture of the group structure. As 
summarized by Jennings,* the indfWdiials, who attract the greater por- 


• Editorial comment in George Forlaod J. 

Self-dcscriplivo Technics in Appraisal of Pupd Adj«lmcnl. Sodamciry. N-iHl. 
December, 1951. _ 

’ Jennings and staff of Inlergroup Educabon. op. cO., p. 15. Annlied 

• iv. L. Wle«cr ct cL. Group CUrland: Scbcol of Applied 

Social Sciences, Western Hcscr»u UniseniW, 193o. 

• Jennings, Leadership end Isolation, p. 19. 
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tion oE the choices on the basis of a small choice allowance, continue still 
to profit disproportionately under the larger choice allowance, and the 
number of individuals unchosen under the first condition is not substan- 
tially reduced under the second condition." 

At times it is desirable to explore the negative as well as the positive 
aspects of choice. Positive choices for inclusion and negative choices 
against inclusion (rejections) should be given separately but may be 
given on the same slip or card. Like the question for positive choices, the 
negative one should be given in an informal, direct, matter-of-fact man- 
ner and after it has been made clear that all responses will be kept con- 
fidential. Moreover, the question for negative choices should be care- 
fully worded to avoid any implication of one student’s being asked to 
pass judgment on another; and attention should be called to the two-way 
nature of negative feelings. Nothing should be said regarding the num- 
ber of persons to be named or the order in which they are to be written, 
for the emphasis must be upon the situation rather than upon the rejec- 
tion. The following'® illustrates the question for negative choice; 

Each of you also knmvs If there are any people ^vJlh whom you feel particu- 
larly uncomfortable in the situation we are choosing for, or who may feel this 
way about you, where a feeling of uneasiness or annoyance between them and 
you may come up in the situation. So I can arrange our grouping to avoid this, 
if there are any people about whom you feel this way, or any people who you 
think feel this way about you, pul their names at the bottom of the paper. 
If there aren’t, leave it blank. 

The validity of the test data is most likely to be increased through 
effective administration of the test question when the w'orker takes care 
to observe seven points stressed by Jennings:” 

(1) To include the motivating elements in the introductory remarks, (2) to 
word the question so that children understand how the results are to be used, 
(3) to allow enough time, (4) to emphasize any boy or girl so as to approve 
in advance any direction the choice may lake, (5) to present the test situation 
with interest and some enthusiasm, (6) to say how soon the arrangements 
based on the test can he made, and (7) to keep the whole procedure as casual 
as possible. 

When to Test. The sociomelric question should be used only widi 
groups small enough for the members to become acquainted with one 
another and should not be used until the group members have been to- 
gether long enough to get acquainted and until the worker has «tab- 
lished good rapport with the group. If a student feels secure in his rela- 
tionship with the worker and feels certain that only the worker will know 

• Jenaingj, “Sodometric Grouping in Belation to Child Development,” p. 200. 

Jennings and staff of Intergroup Education, op. cit., p, 10. 
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whom he chooses, he is more %villing than he might be otlienvise to ex- 
press preferences for and against his associates. Then the test results may 
disdose preferences that students are not willing to express in behavior 
and, hence, cannot be known through ohscrvab'on. For example, in 
response to a sociooiebic qvesUon a student may name as a desired 
associate someone whose company he is not willing to seek openly for 
some such reason as fear that the other person might not select him or 
timidity toward approaching someone more popular than he or hesitancy 
because of a difference in sex, race, religion, socioeconomic status, or 
the like. 

If, the basis of the test data, the student is placed willi the person 
whom he prefers but has been reluctant to appraieh on his own initia- 
tive, the very fact that he knows that the other student does not know of 
his choice and the fact that he cannot be certain that the other one did 
not reciprocate his choice help him to feci comfortable in llie situation. 
Actually he may not have been chosen by the preferred person or hy 
anyone else in the group to which he is assigned, but he does not knmv 
this. He knows only that he is in a group wiih at least one of bis choices, 
and that ex’eryone else is too. In all probability he may think that he was 
chosen by some of the students placed with him. At least he feels rea- 
sonably certain that the group arrangements are fair to everyone. Con- 
sequently, he feds all right in his group. 

Organizing the Data 

Recording the Choices. The first step in organizing the lest results is 
to list the positive and negative choices received by each group member. 
The choices may be recorded io tabulated form, as is done in Figure 20; 
or (hey may be listed on the same cards or papers used by the students 
in reporting their choices, provided, of course, Uiat the tivo sets of names 
are kept separate. The rank order of the choices should be indicated by 
a number written after the name of each person listed as a chooser of 
the person named at tlie top of tlie card or paper. \Vlien all the choices 
have been recoided, tlie total number received by each person is witten 


on his card. , 

Scoring the Test The individual's score on the sociamctric test Is the 
number or the peroenlago of menUons that he rcech-cs from the oilier 
group members. Some investigators" have tried to develop a more safc 
tying scoring procedure tlirough the use of a u-eightiag method but tvilh- 
out significant suceviss. It is difficult to decide what weight to assign to 
each choice because tlic social significance bctivc™ first, sreond. and 
third choices is not actually knowTi. Tlictctorc, other wnlers, such at 


«M. L. Nanhway fl cL. TcranwUy »d SodoaiAic St.tau' Soctortrr Moca- 
graphi. Ko. 11 . New York: Beacon llowc. IWT. 




Fjc, £0. Sodomctric tubuLition form. Directions; list names in the same order vCT- 
lically and horizontally. Insert a “1,” *‘2,*’ ”3” in the proper squares to 
order of choices. Note example In the form; Joseph Gold chooses John 
Ruth Allis second, and Irene Brown third. (Ilaen ll. Jennings in aaociation teith tw 
of IntergToup Education, Sociometry in Group Relations, p. 18. Washir^o^ 
American Council on Education, I94S. Reproduced by permission of the publishers.) 

Lcmann and Solomon/* doubt that the study of group behavior has ad* 
\’anccd sufficiently far for such refinements in scoring procedure to be 
\‘aluable. And Freeman** ^mtes as follo\vs; 

”T. B, Lcmann and IL L. Solomon. "Croup Characteristics as Revealed ia 
Sodomrtric Patterns and Personality Ratings," Sociometry, 15:6, Fcbruary-May« 

F. S. Freeman, Theory end Practice of Psychological Testing, p. 454. New YorV' 
Hemy Holt and Company, Inc., 1950. 
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The relatively simple methods of scoring the sociometric test are regarded 
by some of its students as inadequate. . . . These scoring methods it is 
urged, do not show to what extent the obtained choices are different from 
scores that might be obtained merely by chance selection of names As an 
dtemaUVe, it has been suggested that scores be expressed in terms of their 
deviation from chance expectancy, wring chance distributian of choices as 
the common reference base. The ]^blem here it to determine the probabilities 
that certain sociometric choices occur. These have been calculated for the 
usual type of sodometric events presented in the tests, utilizing current sta- 
Hstioal techniques for determining levels of significance. ^Vhile this method 
provides more refined statisb'cal data, actual calculations show that little is 
lost in accuracy when the raw score, rather than the probabiliy jndax, is used 
as a measure of sociometric status. 

Constructing the Sociogram. After all preferences and rejections are 
recorded, they are presented graphically bj' means of a sociogram as 
shown in Figure 21. A sociogram pictures the choices for a particular 
situation and is valid for that situation only. 

While the procedures used in constructing a sociogram are not stand- 
ardized, the ones commonly employed are the following.- Circles are 
drawn to indicate girls and triangles to indicate boys. To show communi- 
cation across sex lines, girls are grouped on one side and boys on the 
other. Other groupings can be arranged similarly to show tbe extent to 
which other potential barriers, such as differences in ethnic background, 
religion, and socioeconomic status, interfere with communication. In 
each group the name of the person receiving the highest number of men- 
tions is written in the center ^mnbol. The names of the other members 
are written in the symbols bej-ond these in accordance with the number 
of choices received, the names of the unchosen and little-chosen members 
appearing in the symbols farthest from the center. 

The choices between individuals are represented by lines drawn be- 
tween the symbols, w'th the rank of each dioice indicated by a number 
written at tbe b.Tse of the symbol representing the chooser. A one-way 
choice is shown by a line that ends in an arrow pointing to the symbol 
representing tlie chosen person. A mutual choice is shown by a line be- 
hveen two symbols wth a smaff bar or circle in the middle and mth or 
wiUiout arrows at both ends. One-way and mutual rejections are sho^vn 
in the same xvay, but the lines are dotted or colored. Absent students are 
represented by dotted or colored symbols. Lines should bend to pass 
around interv4ing ^bols; they should never pass through them. 
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Fk. 21. FilW-iti sociogram toim, presenting graphically the choice patterns, sla d: forms rs-ith empty circles and triangles may be 
mimeomphed so that Uie teacher may fill in names and draw in dioice lines after the test has been given. {Ililda Taba ct aL, Ula^- 
nojing liuman RcIaHom Need*, p. 78. Woshingfon: Amcricon Council on Educalion, 1951, Reproduced btj permission of the 
puhlUhm.) 
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choices are reciprocated and in the same rank order given by him. In 
addition to the three mutual choices, Wayne receives five other mentions, 
four of which arc first choices, and one a second choice. He is the only 
boy chosen by a girl, being the first choice of Constance, who is the only 
girl chosen by a boy. 

Moving over to the group of gtrls, we look at Patricia and Mary Ann, 
the least chosen and the most chosen among the girls. Patricia is the only 
girl unchosen. She names as her preferences three members of a four-girl 
subgroup. All three of Mary Anns choices arc reciprocated but not in the 
same order as made by her. She may be a strong link between two clusters 
or cliques, for she is the choice of three members of her own four-girl 
group and is chosen by all three members of another small cluster. In a 
similar fashion we could follow the lines leading to and from all the other 
class members to learn the relative strength of their positions. 

When we examine the sociogram as a whole, we note that there is a 
network of lines on both sides of the diagram, that the choices do not 
focus on a few members only but arc fairly well distributed. On the whole, 
the picture seems to be a good one. Examining it more carefully, however, 
we SCO some weaknesses and two in particular: First, the class is divided 
into two segments— boys and girls. Only one girl chooses a boy, and only 
one boy chooses a girl. In each segment, then, there is only one member 
who serves as a link with the other segment; and one of these links, 
Ernest, has a very insecure position in the group. Although at the eighth- 
grade level the number of boy-girl choices are normally few, the number 
here is definitely belo%v average. 

Second, the dominant patlem is that of pairs and subgroups. There is 
more pairing off (mutual choices) among the girls than among the boys— 
13 among the girls and 7 among the boys. More than half the class (1® 
members) belong to a closed or a scmiclosed group. There are three 
groups of girls and one group of boys that are bound closely together by 
mutual choices. The group of five boys (Arthur, Eric, Wayne, John and 
Jay) and one group of girls (Rose, Evelyn, Irene, and Mary Ann) are 
self-contained cliques in that the members do not choose anyone outside 
their subgroups. The other two clusters of girls (Janice, Gloria, Mary, 
Constance and June, Jean, Doris) are not closed groups because some 
members direct choices toward others not in their group and receive 
mentions from others outside their group. In both these subgroups, how- 
ever, each member is chosen by and chooses at least one other member 
of the subgroup; and so these girls constitute subgroups within the class. 

There is more overlapping in the lines among the boys than among the 
girls whirii indicates that more joint action may be expected from the 
boj's than from the girls. Tlie three clusters of girls are very loosely joined 
to one another. If there is antagonism or friction between the members 
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of these three subgroups, there is a possibility not only that there may be 
little cooperation but also that one subgroup may try to block the 
interests of another. 

In ^ite of the fact tliat the dominant pattern in this sociogram is one 
of pairs and subgroups the sociografn yields evidence that there is good 
communiration among the group members of each of the two main seg- 
ments. First, there are few extremes. Only three members (Fatriday 
George, and Ernest) are unebosen, which is less than average. According 
to Tabia,*’ there is an unreasonable focusing of choices when a few mem- 
bers receive more than eight choices and one-fifth of the group receives 
more than five choices. Judged by this standard, the group show-s no un- 
reasonable focusing of choices. Four members (less than one-fifth of the 
group) receive more than five mentions each. No member receives more 
than eight choices; and only one member, Wayne, receives as many as 
eight. There are only two expressions of negative choice in addition to 
the negative choices received and expressed by Ernest. 

Second, good communicatian is indicated by the long chains that, with 
some ovcrhippinQ, connect the members in eadi segment All the girls, for 
example, arc on one or botli of two long chains. Note the chain that be- 
gins at the top and runs from Patricia to Jam'ce to Gloria (o Constance to 
Mary to Irene to Bose to Evelyn and to Mary Ann and the chain that 
begins at the bottom with Doris and runs to Jean to June to Mary Ann to 
Evelyn to Rose and to Irene. On the boys’ side also there are several long 
chains, sudi as the one that runs from George to Vance to Russell to 
Robert S. to John to Jay to Eric to Arthur and to Wayne. In both seg- 
ments (boys and girls) there are a number of chains that extend beyond 
three or four members. These chains indicate tlial the students have suf- 
ficient opportunity for contact with each other— at least with others of 
their own sex— and have an opportunity to influence one another through 


an eytehange of ideas. 

Licarning the Reasons for Choices. The sociogram shows the choices, 
negative and positive, expressed by the group members; but it does not 
show why these choices are made. The sociogram in Figure 21, for 
example, cannot tell us why Em^t is unchosea and rejected or why he 
chooses and rejects certain students. We cannot assume that he is ^ 
iected by the other students because he is a very disagreeable person who 
does not try to get along xvith others or. noting that eight of the eleven 
who reject him are girls, assume that he likes to pick on girls or has a bad 
reputation.- Neither can we assume that the picture of shong rejection of 
Eroest given by this sociogram is one of long standing. It may be only a 
temporliy one that reflects adult values rather than the values of the peer 
“Hilda Taba rf oL, Diagnosing Human Halations tweeds, p. 83. Wastuogton: 
Americaa Council on Education, 1931. 
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group. The rejection may not be ha 
but may be the outgrowth of some 
the sociometrie question is used at th 
and the youngsters, like the adults, 

bates and if Ernest and his family : ir 

crats in a community that is strongly Republican, Ernest may find himselt 
for a time outside the pale. Once the election is over and life rs back to 
normal, a new sociogram may show Ernest in his normal position m the 
group. All this, however, is supposition and nothing more. Tlie picture 
given of Ernest’s status may bo the correct one. Without more information 
than we now have, any reason that we may offer in explanation o 
being unchoscn or of his being rejected can be no more than a guess. In 
place of guesses, we need hypotheses and conclusions based on adequate 
reliable information that is also valid. ^ 

Here are only a few of the questions that we need to answer in order 
to interpret the picture given by the sociogram in Figure 21 but which we 
cannot answer on the basis of the data that we now have: What has 
caused the cleavage between boys and girls? School regulations? Class- 
room arrangements and procedures? Are the members of each subgroup 
of the same race or religion or from the same neighborhood or from the 
same lower school? Do the students who pair through mutual choices 
complement each other, or do they seek support from each other? In short* 
do the reciprocated choices represent dependencies? What have the 
highly chosen students in common? (They tend to choose one another.) 
What are the common characteristics and needs of the unchosen and 
little-chosen members? How is Ernest different from the others? Is his 
background so different that his personality is not understood? To these 
questions we could add others if we were the teacher of this class be- 
cause a sociogram usually raises many questions for a teacher by dis- 
closing a number of things that he has not learned through observation 
and by giving increased significance to many of his observations. 

Some understanding of Ae reasons for the preferences expressed may 
be gained through a study of the cumulative records and the suppl®" 
mental reports kept on the students concerned. More specific information, 
however, may be secured through the use of socio^ama,^® interviews, 
written statements in ans>ver to direct questions as to why the choices are 
made and why the persons chosen are important to the choosers or in 
answer to open questions, such as “What it takes to get along with the 
group" or "What I like most in my friends." 

Because of the amount of time required it is difficult to use sociodrama 
and interviews for learning the reasons for the choices made by all group 
members. It is ordinarily more convenient to ask the students to state their 

** For an explanation of the sociodrama see Chap. 18. 


sed on any strong dislike for Ernest 
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are engaged in heated political dc- 
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reasons permitting them to svrite as fully or as concisely as 

they 'rnish, Ine students should not feel called upon to justify or to defend 
their choices and should feel certain that their statements will be held 
confidential. Tbo request for wrilfoi statements should be so worded that 
"right” answers or value judgments are not imph’ed. Taba” gives the fol- 
lowing example: 


1 svish you’d tell me how you happened to choose the people you did choose. 
When you use words like “nice“ put down the specific things you mean Dr just 
add something he did so that it’s clear what you mean. Write as fully as you 
can or wish. No one but me svill see these papers. 

Tlie Stars or Leaders. Students who are not chosen by anyone are 
described as “isolates’* or "unchosen"; those who receive only one or two 
choices are described as “near isolates" or “little chosen"; and the ones 
who receive the largest number of choices are called the “stars" or “lead- 
ers." Some \mters, ho«'Cver, protest the general use of the term "leader" 
for describing tlie much-chosOT individuals. Cunningham,” for example, 
states tliat “a fallacy in many of our sodometric technics based on state- 
ments of friendslup is that popularity and leadership are confused." She 
maintains that some individual who are undiosen and “not generally ac- 
cepted sodally” by others in the group roost be called leaders" because 
^throu^i physical strength or some other ^ecial power they can get others 
in the group to do what they want done. As she uses the word, leadership 
“implies the power to move a group to action."*’ 

This meaning is undoubtedly one commonly stressed in definitions of 
the word; and, in using it, we generally distinguish good and bad lead- 
ers in terms of the leaders’ purposes in moving groups to action. ^Vhen 
leaders are self-seeking, as were Napoleon and Hitler, we do not deny 
that tliey are leaders; but many deny that they are good leaders. While 
most people wll accept “ability to move a group to action" as one mean- 
ing of leaderslu'p, some are untvilling to limit its definition ^to this one. 
To do so may exclude from the general category of ‘leaders" certain in- 
dividuals of the past who were able to attract and to influence others but 
who refused to move others to action even when strongly urged to do so. 
These individuals were apparently leaders because of their unusual 
ability to relate tliemselves to others rather than because of their un- 
exercised power to move groups to action. 

Like most other ivords, leadership" and leader do not have one 
meaning only; and their meanings are not fixed. As a language grows wlh 


“ Sigham « cl., -LeadejMp the Crcvp.~ locmcl cf ,hc M W 
pp. 129-121. New York: Teachers College Columbw Umvcrsity. 
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a pepple, words come to signify many things and to acquire some mean- 
ings very different from their original ones. As Johnson’® says, the con- 
veyor belt of time brings under their spell a changing inventor^’ of mean- 
ings.*” To help develop appropriate criteria for selecting leaders in a de- 
mocracy, some educators are trying to shift the emphasis from definitions 
of leadership in terms of ability to get others to do what one wants done 
to definitions in terms of ability to elicit positive reactions from others 
(fear is a negative reaction) and ability to help a group to establish 
and achieve sound objectives. 

It is on tbk type of definition that some of the most significant researdi 
on leadership is based. The findings, for example, from Jennings” study 
of leadership and isolation show that leadership is definable “by a man- 
ner of interacting with others.” She found that the leaders differed from 
others at the opposite end of the scale— the isolates and the near isolates 
—not so much in personality (frequently they were very similar) as tn 
capacity io recognize and to respond to the needs of others and in ability 
to interact with others with mutual appreciation and benefit. Individuals 
at times were pushed into positions of leadership because of their un- 
usual capacity for interpersonal contributions in specific situations. The 
leader in one situation might not be the leader in another. 

Sociomefric Grouping 

As soon as possible after a sodometric test has been administered, die 
data should be used in grouping the students for the particular purpose 
involved in their choosing. Every member must be assigned to a group 
with at least one of his choices and as far as possible with the highest de- 
gree of choice expressed by him or the highest degree of his reciprocated 
choice. A student should not be placed with those who reject biin if this 
can be avoided- In short, every possible effort should be made to place 
each member with the ones to whom he feels most attracted and in whom 
he ^v^ll find the strongest response. When a student is with those toward 
whom he is drawn emotionally, he is generally found to behave more 
intelligently, to shmv more maturity, and to be more responsive to the 
needs and desires of others than he is otherwise. 

In arranging students sociomelrically, the worker should give attention 
first to the preferences of the undiosen and little-chosen members. These 
individuals should be placed with their first choices and also, if possible, 
with one or more others chosen by them. When tv’o students, one un- 
chosen or little chosen and the other well chosen, name as their Srst 
choices the same person and only one of the two is to be placed widi this 

People in Quandaries, p. 117. New York: Harper & Brotbert, 
** Jennings, Leadership and IsolalUm. Chap. 9. 
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person, the preferred posib'on ^uld be given to the less 
—the xmchosen or little-chosen one. 
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In organizmg work groups, sudi ns class committees, skills, abilides, 
and temperaments as well as leadership should be balanced. Eadi work 
group should include inividuals who have the particular skills as well 
as the interest needed for carrying out the functions involved in the work. 
When the sociogram shows serious cleavages on the basis of differences 
in se.Y, race, religion, family status, or the like, an effort should be made 
to bridge the gaps by placing minority and majority group members to- 
gether. To do this, it is necessaiy to place some, perhaps many, students 
Yvith their second or tliird choices; for their first choices are usually mem- 
bers of their own groups. It is not wise, however, to place only one minor- 
ity or majority group member with others who are not of his group. 
There should be at least one other and preferably several of his group 
with him. la diis M'ay the existing association patterns are not broken 
completely but are utilized in intermingling members of different sub- 


groups. As the members of the different groups function together for 


some common purpose, some, if not many, will become interested in the 
members of other groups and may develop an understanding and appre- 
ciation of their ways and values. They may infiuence others to develop 
similar feelings and attitudes, and in time the different groups may be- 
come integrated into one. 

The data from one scciometric test axe not to he used for grouping stu- 
dents for any situation other than the one covered by the test. A new 
question must be asked to ascertain preferences for a new situation be- 
cause a student may not choose as a prefenred associate for one situation 
the person whom be names as his fct choice for another. As students 
mature, they come to see the value of special aptitudes and skills and of 
certain personality traits in particular situations. They leam to differen- 
tiate in their choices accordingly. Hence, to gain a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the social relationships in a group as Yvell as to aid personal de- 
velopment through sociometric groupings, a teacher needs to have his 
students select associates for a number of different situations, such as 
being on the same committee, going together on a field trip, sitting near 


others, and the like. 

Each time a sodometric test is given, the results should be plotted on 
a sociogiam. The amount of work involved in conslmcting a sodogram 
may cause some teachers not to group their sludents sociometnaUy as 
often as they would like to. The work can be reduced, hmvever, through 
the use of a mimeographed form that contains the neirfed numto oi 
circles and triangles. The sodogrinn shown in Figure 21 is a fiUed-m 


mimeographed form. 

When sociograms made for the same group but on 


the basis of different 
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criteria are very similar, showing much overlap in the direction of the 
choices because the students have selected the same associates for dif- 
ferent functions, the sociograms indicate that the students do not have 
sufficient opportunity to interact on a personal basis. With increased op- 
portunity to associate with others in accordance with their own w^ts 
(rather than mth those of some adult), students gain in ability to sel^t 
associates in accordance with the skills or standards called for in the 
particular situation used as a criterion for choice. Hence, Jennings 
states that the extent of overlap shown by sociograms for the same group 
but based on contrasting criteria, such as associating in a work and a 
play situation, is “an index of the extent to which the group life program 
of the school as a whole is meeting the psychogroup needs of the chil- 
dren.” The less extensive the overlap, the more suitable, we may assume, 
is the program for enabling students to partidpate \vith others in many 
kinds of group situations and for helping them to mature socially and 
emotionally. 

Retesting 

By using the same sodometric question repeatedly, a worker can study 
changes and trends in the organization of a group and in the position of 
individual members. A test question repeated, however, shortly after its 
first use will not ordinarily yield much significant information. The retest 
should be delayed until there is suffident time for changes in feelings to 
become apparent Since such changes do not occiu- rapidly, the time be- 
tween tests based on the same criterion should be at least seven or eight 
weeks. 

A series of sodograms on the same group and made on the basis of the 
same criterion usually sho\v a similar over-all pattern but reveal marked 
changes for some individuals. The sociograms for the retests usually show 
fewer rejections than shown by the first sodogram because the groupings 
resulting from the first test usually improve social relations suffidently 
to lessen tensions in the group and Uius decrease the need for scapegoats. 

OHNION TESTS 

Various types of instruments have been devised for obtaining informa- 
tion regarding the degree to which group members accept one another 
and the opinions that thej' hold of one another \vith respect to certain 
personality traits and behavior patterns. Such instruments are classified 
here as opinion tests." Thej' arc easier to administer and score than 
sodomctric tests but, on the whole, are less useful because they have 
less reality value for students. Less motivated to respond, students at 

• JmeinS*. •Sodomctric Grouping ia BeUtion to Child Development." p. £23- 
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times give answers that are mconq)lete or inadequate in some other way. 
^Vhen, however, the students have confidence in the teadier, are pre- 
pared emotionally to respond to such tests, and feel that their doing so 
will help them individually as well as help the group, opinion tests may 
yield very important data. Two of the best-known ones are briefiy de- 
scribed below. 

1. The “Guess Who” test is a device used by Hartshome” and his as- 
sociates in their studies for the Character Education Inquiry. The tastru- 
ment is a list of 24 statemcnts-'word pictures’-that describe “good 
and “bad” ty^pcs of behavior or attitudes. Included are such items as the 
following: 

Hero is someone who is ahvoys ready le play or wort with the rest even 
when he (or she) can't have his own way. 

This one is always picking on others and annoying them. 


This is someone who controls his temper and never gets angry. 

The student is told to toad each statement carefully to see whether he 

name or names ot ine ones ne uiuuh* , 

C^£e found that hav^g "To/LtupC “ed 
definite effect on the ^ the three most coopera- 

117 students in tliree classes to students did not sign 

ave and the three least cuoperatrve ™ ®ly. Shortly after- 

dreir ballots, but these could be to sijn their 

ward they were ''°v students signed their reports. 32 per 

r s ttreir ^P— - “ "" “ 

74 per cent rated themselves 5 . ^ form of the 

In the California ^ er^nation of adolesoents by ado es- 

“Guess \Vlio test was use ^nrne’s test Tryon” assembled in a test 

cents. Adopting the form o a s represent the e.\tremes of 20 traits.* 
booklet 20 pairs of statements and “quiet” are as follows: 

ThefirsthvSs.atemend,reprcsen.mg r»tle« fi 

“linith Hartshome ct el. Osrd hy'peinilssion “I 

”, . -a. .nal.h of ^.a.oh.: 


of Boys and Girls, pp- 41M22. 
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Here is someone who Bnds it herd to sit sUU in class; ho (or she) moves 
around in his (or her) seat or gels up and walks around. 

Here is someone who can work very quietly without moving around in his 


(or her) seat. 

2. The Classroom Social Distance Scale is designed to reveal the de- 
gree to which each member of a class accepts every other member and 
has been described as "a short cut to finding the place of the individua 
in the group.’’^® This instrument is a five-interval rating scale (vertiM 
arrangement) for one item— social acceptance. A student indicates me 
degree to which he accepts or rejects the other class members by plactag 
a check mark in one of the five squares beneath each member s name. He 
selects the square to the right of the subhead that best describes his fee - 
ings toward a student. He may also rale himself by checking the sq’^® 
that, he believes, indicates how most of the others feel about him. The 
five squares or scale intervals are described by the following subheads: 


1. Would like to have him as one of my best friends. 

2. Would like to have him in my group but not as a close friend. 

3. Would like to be with him once in a while but not often or for a long time. 

4. Don’t mind his being in our group but I don’t want to have anything to 
do with him. 

5. Wish he weren’t in our room. 

Use of the last t^vo scale intervals may create disconrfort and anxiety for 
some students. 

In using “the classroom social distance scale," students are passing 
judgment upon one another; and so it is well that the instructions include 
the caution that “it should be used only in situations where the teacher 
has achieved a high degree of rapport with the group. If there is resist- 
ance on the part of boys and girls either to using the instrument or to 
signing their names, it is probable that it should not be used.”*^ It is ioi- 
portant that this caution be observed. Otherwise, use of the instrument 
may serve to weaken rather than to strengthen interpersonal relations 
in the group. 


BELIABIUTY AND VALIDITY OF SOCIOMETRIC 
AND OPINION TESTS 

Some reports have been published regarding the reliability of socio- 
metric data and findings from the opinion tests considered here. Harts- 
home” found the predicted reliability for the “Guess Who” test to be 
.98 by the split-form method. For her adaptation of the “Guess Who 
"Ibid., p. 173. 

" Ibid., p. 401. 

V Haitshome et al. Studies in the Organization of Character, p. 222. Ne^ 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 
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lest Tryon” obtained average reliability coefEcients of .80 by the test- 
retest mellrod (retesting after ten days) and of .75 by the split-half 
method. , . j , 

Jennings” calls attention to the high reUabiUty coefBcient obtained in 
hvo research studies in which the subjects were petmitted a Hmited num- 
ber of choices. In one study the same test question svas given on fom 
successive weeks, and the average reliabmty coefficient was -SS- I" 
other the same test was given on successive days, and the rehabilt^ 
coefficients ranged from .93 to .95. These coefficients are based on the 
e.rtent to which the individual was chosen by others on hvo or more oc- 

“in hm own study Jennings used unlimited choice 
as long os eight months. Even under these strmgent Mudihom she found 
a fairly high correlation between the individuals choice status on fte 
hvo occasiL. Retesting after a short Merval was f ^ 

S;ieIIl“i^cd onToss'’ Zbm of 

efBcIentsfor tests ,^ 5 ^^ from sociometrie tests arc 

coelBclents for other types of tes . ^ ^5 of time. If they do not, 

espeeted to change -Sndlg^meStid' J^nings eS^res, 
it may be fl.e sociometric test data are them- 

as do also Pepuisky” and others. ^ indirect measure 

selves the behavior studied and the lest is direcUy meaningful 

of other behavior. Therefore, says J Jj^ing related to some 

in itself and does not need to be a relatively stable er- 

e-rtemal criterion. Since it n " . . . (jom one application to another, 

temal criterion, it need not be go tecribed as a func- 

In short, the variation of choice 

tion of test reliability hut, instead, of the re 

itseU. , , . ,u,, a,e usual standards and entena 

Freeman” is '^“nrt Sdy tn sociometric and opinion tests, 

with respect to validity do not appy 

, a -itP- 

“Itii. |. 31. , . Mea«l»s d OiSSmS, 

.Pautor Nichols 
plied to Sociometric Tests, taucu 

"■’S°Fl'c^Son.c«..pp-'®-“- 
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He describes these tests as “measures of the environment of opinion In 
which each individual is functioning.” In expressing feelings for or against 
their classmates, students, according to Freeman, arc not necessarily ex- 
pressing independent judgments. They may be reflecting the prevailing 
group attitudes. This fact, ho\vever, in no way decreases tlic value of the 
test data; for information regarding the “environment of opinion” is im- 
portant It helps to explain the behavior of individual members as well 
as to reveal the organization and the values of the group. However, since 
sociometric techniques are measures of the environment of opinion and 
are not intended to measure personality of the group members, “it is 
gratuitous,” says Freeman, “to ask for or to expect evidence of validity in 
^e usual psychometric terms.” 
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The Cumuhtive Personnel Record 


Periodically the signBcanl infonmaon gathered on students through 
the use of various teclmiqoes-tests, inventories, quesrionnaires, observa- 
tion, interviews, case studies, case conferences, and the Jite-shoiUd be 
assembled ia summaiy term on a cumulative record. Good cumulative 
records ore important to good student personnel work. Most authorities 
consider tlicm essential. 


Tins SITUATION 


It is not unusual to find in education that that which is held good in 
theory is not applied in practice even though the practitioners and the 
theorists agree regarding the need for the practice. Sometimes the ob- 
stacle to action is no more tlian inertia; sometimes it is lack of certain re- 
quirements, such as time or staff, which may or may not be due to lade 
of funds; at other times it is lack of slall and understanding, which is often 
due to lack of training. ^Vhaleve^ the reason, survey studies of the situa- 
tion with respect to use of cumulatii^ records commody shew tha^ in 
spite of general agreement regarfiing the importance of good personnel 
records, too many schools are widioul cumulative records or have records 
that are definitely inadequate. 

It is, however, encouraging that studies of samplings of schools through- 
out the nation or of schools in one state only indicate that the situation 
is improving. Some examples; CunliffoV report on his 1947 study of the 
guidance programs in the high schools of New Jersey indicates that in 
Uiat state more schools were using cumulative records and better records 
in 1947 thun was the case at the time of his earlier surveys* made in 1931, 


* Rec B. CunMe. The Guidance Program fa ihe Public Secondary Schools in AW 
Jersey, p. 53. New B^ulls^rtck, N-J.s Kutgen Uatversity Press. 1950. 

’ Rex B. Cunlille et al. Guidance Ptaciice In New Jersey (19S2). Cuic^e Frae- 
tice fa New Jerseyt A Sequel to the Report Issued fa 1932 Pra- 

ties fa New /mey: A Progress Report (1942). New Brunswick, N.J.i Rutgers Uel- 
versi^ Press, 
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1936, and 1941. Findings from the 1947 inquiry are reported for Bve 
types of secondary scbools-four-year, junior-hi^ senior-high, six-year, 
juid vocational-technical schools. Larger percentages of the six-year and 
senior-high schools than of the other three tj-pes reported use of com- 
prehensive retards which include infonnation on school marks, health and 
medical history, economic and social hackgroimd, standardized tests, per- 
sonality ratings, extracurricular experiences, vocational preferences, and 
out-of-school work experiences. Personah'ty ratings and out-of-school work 
e 3 q)eriences were reported less frequently than the other items by all 
five ^"pes of schools. 

In 1947 Wrenn and Dugan,* using the questionnaire method, made 
a study of guidance practices in the nonmetropoh'tan high schools of 
Minnesota. Answers were received from 66 per cent of the 4S5 schools 
outside Mirmeapolis, St Paul, and Duluth. Three-fourths of these schools 
reported use of cumulative records. About two-thirds staled that informa- 
tion other than scholastic grades was regularly entered upon the records, 
but only four out of ten schools reported that infonnation about home 
conditions was regularly collected. In 1949 Michaelis and Howard* re- 
ported a questionnaire study made of evaluation practices in unified dty 
school districts of California. Some 80 per cent of the sdiool systems re- 
sponding reported use of cumulative records, which vary from simplified 
card forms used primarily for reporting school marks to combinations of 
cards and folders that contain extensive information about gro%vth in a 
number of areas. 

The fact that certain items occur in the cumulative record forms 
adopted by a school cannot always be considered evidence that the type 
of infonnation covered by the items is coDected and recorded. An ex- 
amination of cumulative records pulled at random from a schools record 
files may show that an excefient record form has been adopted— perhaps 
one cited in the literature as a good example of some desirable develop- 
ment in cumulative records— but may also show that for most students it 
is an “empty form, except for the sections on educational achievement 
and attendance. Space is provided on the form for recording other types 
of information, but the information is not given. 

This type of situation-o good record form poorly maintained— Is found 
in schools where not only the record forms but also the guidance prac- 
titioners are among die best Sometimes the practitioners, like some dis- 
couraged students, do not attempt to defend or to explain the situation- 
Some may simply say, “That's just the way it is,” and refuse to say more. 
• Others may say, “We do all sve can and leave the rest undone. We can 
* a Cabert Wrenn and Willis E. Dngan. Cnidance Procedures in Hic^h School 
Minneapolis; The Unfverrity of Minnesota. Press, 1950, ” 

U. Mi^elis and Chiles Howard, “Cerrent Practices in Evaloah'on in City 

Sdiool Systems, Journal of Educational Betearch,4;23f^2BO,Decemher 1949 
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do more \vith the reco 
seeing students. We are 
\vrong to take time froi 
work. We do not mean 
We know it is, but we 
records.” 

Sometiines the record ezamiaed as an example of a school’s cumuIaUve 
records is a folder, instead of a card. Often the folder is full of papers 
that contain a great deal of sigofficant data about the student named on 
the record, but tlie material is not in usable fonn. To get information on 
a particular item, the examiner roust go through many sheets and cards 
and check much unrelated material Even when he docs find the informa- 
tion, he is not sure tlial he has all tlie information or even the most im- 
portant facts contained in the folder on the item in question. Once more 
an overburdened practitioner, fully anwe of the importance of well-kept 
records, may not attempt defense of the situation. 

In some schools, no doubt, good records are not kept because of lack 
of interest on the part of administrators and teachers. Too often, however, 
the reason is the same one that e]q)Iains bek of adequate provision for 
certain other student personnel serviccs-too few workers with too little 
time for doing student personnel work. ^VheD guidance is offered on o 
mass-production basis, overloaded and frustrated pcnonncl workers may 
be expected to neglect “paper work” for “human work“-wotk with stu- 
dents— if they must make a diolce between tlie rivo. 

Furthermore, if guidance is made the function of teachers who are 
ivithout training or strong interest in the work and who must assume 
special guidance functions in addition to a fulJ-time teaching assignment, 
record keeping may seem no more than a burdensome chore. Sucl) work- 
ers are apt to record only the items that they arc required to enter upon 
the cumulative records, such as school marks and attendance facts. These 
numerical entries, if correct, probably have the same value when recorded 
by untrained, uninterested u-ork-ers as svhen recorded by wcll-qu.ilifjcd 
workers prowded, of course, that they arc entered accurately on the 
record. Less objective data, however, are serj- likely to be of little value 
when reported and recorded by uerkers svho resist record keeping for 
any reason-good or bad. Such entries are often vague, colorless, and 
stereotyped. 

A check, for e.TampIe, of the cumublivo records kept by a reluctant 
worker may show that he reports practically the same thing about alJ 
members of his group. ApparenUy the worker hits upon some phrases tiiat 
he considers good and uses tlicm over and over. Consequently Ws recordi 
tend to conceal rafter ftan to reveal Individual diffcrencei. 'nie)- my 
show, for instance, that tvift respect to social adjustment all h!s ceun- 


rds if we leave some other Umigs undone-Iilo 
not giving students enough time now; so it seems 
n students in order to give more time to paper 
that we think the paper work is not important, 
have to neglect something; so we neglect fto 
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selees flre “well accepted by other students,” that in terms of health and 
physical characteristics all arc “average,” that with regard to mental 
health all are “emotionally mature ” Despite the fact that the worker re- 
ports that all his counselccs arc “of average potential,” “well adjusted,” 
and “achieving to expectancy,” the records indicate that the students are 
not “normal”; for the blank spaces on their records indicate that they are 
without free-time activities, special interests, work experiences, educa- 
tional plans, and vocational interests. Or do the blank spaces mean only 
that, if the students do have such experiences, interests, and plans, their 
teacher-counselor docs not know about them or docs not think that they 
are sufficiently important to report? 


CONTENTS OF THE CUMULATIVE RECORD 


As Traxler® has pointed out, the term "cumulative record” is a com- 
paratively new one in education. Hence it is not surprising to find that 
there is some disagreement regarding the meaning of the new term and 
that opinions regarding the scope of the contents of the record vary in 
keeping with differences in the definitions of the term. Those who see 
the record as “an array of facts” about a student stress the importance 
of including objective data mainly. Those who see the record as an ac- 
cumulation of comprehensive information about a student advocate in- 
clusion of both subjective and objective data. 

All writers apparently accept inclusion of the items recommended in 
1944 by the National Committee on Cumulative Records.® Listed by 
broad categories, the items are as follows; 

Personal 
Name 

Date of birth 
Evidence of birth 
Place of birth 
Home and Community 

Names of parents or guardians 
Occupation of parents or guard- 
ians 

Are parents alive or deceased 
Ratings of home environment 
and/or economic status 


Sex 

Color or race 

Residence of pupil and/or par- 
ents 

With whom does pupil live 
Birthplace of parents 
Language spoken in home 
Marital status 

Number of siblings, older and 
younger 


*A. E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, p- 215. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1945. 

*U.S. Ofijce of Education, Handbook of Cumulative Hecords; A Report of the 
National Committee on Cumulative Records, Bulletin 1944, No. 5, pp. 1-7. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing OiEce, 1945. 
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Scholarsliip 

School marks by years and sub- Hank in graduating class (with 
ject number in class) 

Special reports on failures 
Record of reading 
Test scores and ratings 

General intelligence test scores 
Achievement test scores 
Other test scores 
Personality ratings 
School attendance 

Days present or absent each year 
Record of schools attended, with 


The following types of items are desirable if o school has a health program in 
which physicians and nurses are a part: 

Complete health record, to be filled in by physiaan or nurse 
Record of physical disabilities 
Vaccination record 

lirHSSSSSS 

matters. 

Anecdotal records . a suedal form should be de«l- 

cumulati>'e record or where records are kept in envci p 

Miscellaneous . , 

Employment lecoid dunng mhool years 

Vocational plans 
Counselor’s notes 

sch*,. (Emp.o>™ea, and fudher educ 

SprLno.ado„s.y.eache.-na^^^____^^ 

These items are almost “'"'‘'y* ” j^enberi or classified differently, 
by others although at times tb^ ^ commendations Oiat 

and a number of items are mein aaj community-, for 

are not listed above, J" , j -parents’ ediiealion"; Ruch and 

example, Leonard and Tuc er j,^icidaal Jnccniory in 

■A Leo,^ haileUn =.5, P- «“'»?“• 

SrrL-enW/o&o'tt. 
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Segel,* “cultural backgrouDd”; and Wrenn and Dugan,® "home and family 
relationships.'’ In sections similar to the ones given above on “scholarship 
and “test scores and ratings” Strang'® would add an interpretation of test 
scores by a psychologist and "notes on the student’s attitudes, the ques- 
tions he asks, the quality of his thinking when solving problems, his work 
habits and ways of learning, his skills and satisfactions in handwork and 
the creative arts, samples of his creative art work”; Wrenn and Dugan 
also include "attitudes” and add “special abilities: clerical, mathematical, 
artistic, and the like"; and others include “speech and reading disabili- 
ties.” 

An item on dental data is frequently included in the category for 
“health.” Also included in other lists are items about discipline and about 
the student’s educational and vocational interests, special talents, ac- 
complishments, and experiences. A number of writers recommend in- 
cluding, in addition to anecdotal records, reports on interviews and 
faojlty conferences and a special report by the student’s counselor. 
Strang" recommends inclusion also of a report by the student— “the stu- 
dent’s own statement, year by year, of his changing values, goals, and 
purposes”— and a “record of the accomplishments of the class group to 
which the individual belongs.” 

If all the information covered by the items included in all lists of rec- 
ommendations were given in the cumulative record for a specified stu- 
dent, that record would indeed give a comprehensive and meaningful 
picture of the student, provided, of course, that the information were 
correct It is, however, unlikely that a cumulative record form will ever 
—or should cv'cr— be developed that provides for all the types of informa- 
tion recommended for inclusion. It is unwise for any faculty group to 
make the development of such a form its objective; for included in any 
schools records should be only the items that wfll actually be used in 
working with the students or in their behalf. In short, record dev'eJop- 
ment should be on the basis of what information is used and can be col- 
lected, not on the basis of what should be collected in terms of recom- 
mendations by the authorities. 

Over a decade ago Ruch and Segcl** warned against overelaboratc 
records, pointing out that "there is a human tendency' to strive for com- 
pleteness vv’ilh the result that the v'olume of information recorded bc- 


*C. M. Buch and DaWd Segel, Minimum Enentlals of the Individual Inventory 
in Guidance. Vocational Di%-uioa Bulletin 202. p. 11. Washln'^on: Govcramcct 
Printing Onice, 19-10. 

* Wrenn am! Dugan, op. cit., p. 19, 

Technics in College and Secondary School, rev. cd., P- 

1R3. New York: Harper & DroUicrs 10S9 
“ Ihid., p. ISS. 

” Ruch and Segel, op. df., p. 2. 
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comes so great that the significance of many basic facts may be lost. 
Jones^* also considers it poor policy to adopt intricate and comprehensive 
records when little attention is given to the way in wbicli tlie facts re- 
rorded will be tised. He states that, in general, it is best to help teachers 
develop a feeling of the value of certain facts before asking them to 
record them, for it is better to have a fesv facts that are actually used 
than a mass of unused materiaL 

Similarly, otliers, such as Reed,** find that "there is very real danger 
that too much stress may be put upon the possession of records per sc; 
that all the ouhx'ard indicatioas of a full-fledged record system may be 
present, but that the interest and energy of the corps may have been so 
depleted in preparing the tools that in the hour of need iey are unable 
to discern their funcUoning values or to make use of them for individual 
growth. The end must not be overshadowed by a desire to perfect the 
means.* 


DEFINITIONS OF TEn.MS 

Wlnle many \vrilers hold different opinions regarding the desirable 
scope of the cumulative record, their definitions of the tenn “cumulative 
record" are basically not very difFerent The definitions are, in general, 
similar to the one by Williamson,” who states tliat the cumulative record 
form is essentially a means for summarizing the significant items of a 
case Idstory and for bringing out the direction and rate of development 
of tlie Individuals personality. Furihennore, disagreement regarding the 
contents or scope of the record is not so great as disagreement regarding 
the “most promising form" for the record. The confusion created by lack 
of agreement regarding the most desirable form may be further increased 
by some disagreement that seems to be developing regarding use of tlie 
terms “individual inventory" and “cumulative record. 

The term "individual inventory" is used much less frequently than the 
term “cumulative record.” ^Vldle it may not have been introduced by tlic 
authors” of the 1939 report on a survey study of cumulative records made 
by the U.S. Office of Education, use of the term is closely assodatctl willi 
the report In this report and in one by Leonard and Tucker” on a 
lated study tlie terms “individual inventory" and cumulative 
are used interchangeably. In both reports “indiddual inventory is dc- 

’M. jenes. o/ CuUonce. 4th cd, p. 237. New YoAi McCn^Il.n 

cSL. ^ ^ 

Book Company, Inc., 1950. 

“ Iluch and Scgcl, op. eil., p- 5. 

" Leonard and Tucker, op. cit., p. I, 
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fined as **the scliool’s formal record of its efforts to discover and capi- 
talize the individual differences among pupils. Until recently other 
\vriters, on the whole, also used the two terms interchangeably. More 
recently, however, special meanings have been given to individual in- 
ventory” by Wrenn and Dugan and by Smith. 

Wrenn and Dugan“ use the term to describe the process of efforts 
rather than the record of efforts to acquire information about students. 
They define the “individual inventory” as “the broad, inclusive process 
of securing those basic facts about a student %vhich distinguish him as 
an individual from other students,” and they name the cumulative record 
and the testing program as the “two commonly found elements in the 
individual inventory at the high school level.” Smith*® also makes a dis- 
tinction between the “individual inventory” and the “cumulative record. 
He restricts use of the term “cumulative record” to a form ( described as 
being “usually a card or folder”) which provides “spaces for entering 
data about pupils” and uses the term “individual inventory” to describe 
the “overflow” of the “many items of information about pupils which do 
not lend themselves to recording on a cumulative card.” The term “in- 
dividual inventory” is not generally used in the h'terature. Should its use 
become corruivon, some agreement should be sought regarding its mean- 
ing. 

The restriction of the term “cumulative record” to a card or folder 
which provides spaces for entries regarding particular items is not ac- 
cepted by many writers. Most writers state that the cumulative record 
is used in various fonns, such as card, sheet, printed folder, cards or 
sheets contained in an envelope, booklet, or some combination of these 
forms. Present trends seem to be in the direction of a form that combines 
card and folder. 

DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN PERSONNEL RECORDS 

Tra-der*® traces the development of modem personnel records from 
early school records and reports the pioneer work in cumulative person- 
nel records. Reed** notes that the agitation for improvement of educa- 
tional records in general coincided with the beginning of the organized 
guidance movement, but she finds no relation between the two move- 
ments. Like Trader, she traces the grow'th of interest in the guidance 
values of educational records and interest in the development of a new 

“ W’leon and Dugan, op. cit., p. 18. 

• G. E. Smith. 'Principla and Practices of the Cuidance Program p 152 New 
1 wk: The ^^3Cnlillan Company, 1951. Used with the permission of the publisher. 

*• Trailer, op. cit., pp, 202-203, 215-219. ^ 

" Reed, op. eii., p. 208. 
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of re^rd-the cumulative personnel record-to the 192S work of the 
Arncncan Council on Education Coirarnttee on Personnel hfethods which 
Jed to Urn development by B. D. Wood and E. L. Clark of four cumulative 
record tojms-two folders (one for secondary schools and one for col- 
leges; arid two cards (one for elementary schools and one for elementary 
or secondary schools). Later these forms were revised. 

Two Early Models. The original ACE folder is complex. Test scores 
in terms of percentile ratings, for example, are to be plotted by month and 
year on a gridiron chart; and much information is to be recorded else- 
where on the folder in a very limited amount of space. As a result, when 
tlio card is filled in, it is difficult to read quickly and easily because the 
information is crowded into too little space. In spite of such shortcomings, 
however, the ACE record form is generally considered excellent; and 
undoubtedly it has done much to stimulate improvement of cumulative 
personnel records by providing a model of high standards. 

In 1933 the Educational Records Bureau published a simplified adap- 
tation of tlie ACE form for secondary schools. The ERB form is a six- 
year record csird, whereas tlie original ACE form is a five-year record 
folder, TIjc EBB card provides for both a tabular and a graphic record 
of test data.** Comparable school marks may also be plotted on the 


graphic chart for test data. In addition to Identifying Information, test 
results, school marks, and attendance items, the cord provides for entries 
on discipline, homo influences and cooperation, mental and emotional 
hetoTs, physical health and athletic development, e.ttracurricular activi- 
ties and interests, notable accomplisliments and experiences, educational 
plans, and personality r.'itings. The traits to be rated ore not named on 
the card but arc to be determined by the faculty or administrators of the 
schools using the card. Tlje card contains a section labeled “remarks’’ in 
which may be recorded any significant information, such as items regard- 
ing vocational plans and interests, not provided for elsewhere on the form. 

Some schools adopted one of the models— the ACE or the ERB form 
-vrithout change; and a number of these schools soon found that their 
teachers, because of lack of experience with more simple records, were 
not able to maintain or to use effectively a record as comprehennVe and 
elaborate as the model. As previously reported, Traxler found that not 
all schools which adopted the ERB card used the graphic section; that 
some limited the test record to a tabulation of test results, probably be- 
cause workers inexperienced in the use of graphs sometimes find it dif- 
ficult to read test profiles such as those contained in the ERB card and 
the original ACE forms. The schools that adopted the models tHffi altera- 
(toM. th. 1 t modified them in keeping with the record needs of the schools 


" See Fig. 4. 
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and the faculty’s readiness to use cumulative records, were, no doubt, 
more successful in using the ACE or ERB model than the schools that 
adopted the standard form without change. 

In the early 1940’s the ACE forms were revised. The revisions show 
the induence of the ERB card and of certain other simplified adaptaHons 
of the original ACE folder. They also show the infiuence of the Eight 
Year Study of the Progressive Education Association, which is not sur- 
prising; for the forms were revised rmder the chairmanship of Eugene 
R. Smith, director of the PEA experiment in evaluating and recording 
student progress. The revised ACE folders are, in the opinion of Tra.xler.” 
“no doubt the most advanced cumulative records thus far made generally 
available.” 

The revised ACE folder for junior and senior high schools is a six- 
year record, which includes the PEA behavior description scale** with a 
few minor changes. The influence of the PEA study is further shown in 
a decreased emphasis upon subjects, credits, and sdiool marlcs. For each 
year five unclassified columns are provided for “analyses of development 
in the various subject fields which are named at the left in a column 
labeled “academic achievement” The record form contaiiis Ae sugges- 
tion that the headings for these columns might indude “work habits, 
ability to think logically, mastery of techniques, oral and ^vrittcn com- 
munications, and some estimate of achievement.” The objectives Indi- 
cated by these headings are among the ones stressed in certain records 
developed through the Eight Year Study. 

Half the test record section of the revised folder is used for tabulating 
test results under the general headings of “academic aptitude,” “read- 
ing,” “achievement and other tests ” The other half is for “interpretation 
of test record and its relation to school achievement.” For schools that 
wish a graphic record of test scores (one distinguishing feature of the 
original record form), an alternate form is provided that contains a 
graph, instead of the section for interpretation of test results. 

Two Later Models. During the years of the Second World War many 
high-school people became more aware tlian before of the value of good 
records and of the need for school authorities* being able to provide ac- 
curate and comprehensive information about the students currently or 
previously enrolled in their schools. Interest in the development of good 
cumulative records was further stimulated at this time by the develop- 
ment of the Educational Experience Summaiy** by the U.S. Oflice of 

"A. E. Trader, How to Utc Cumulatlcc Records, p. 9. Chicaeo: Science Be- 
»carch Associates, 1947. ** 

** Described In Owp. 7. 

Educanonal Experience Summon/ (Secondaij' School) and the bulletin of 
Instructions may be obtained from the Government Printin? Office Washincton. 
CaUlo^e number Is 19.^13021-1. ’ 
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EduMUon in coopmtton ™ih Ihn War Departmenl. the War Manpower 
Comnussion, the M. Departmenl of Agriculture, and the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-school Pimcipals. The EES card is still used in 
counseling students who are graduating from high school and are soon 
to enter the armed forces. 

This cumulative record card calls for some items that are ordinarily 
not contained in the cumulative records of many schools. Tliey are items 
that are very useful m counseling and that help to bridge the gap between 
information about school and information about extraschool life. For 
example, subject preferences (the three subjects liked most and the three 
liked least) are to be recorded as well as achievement in different sub- 
ject areas. Special aptitudes as revealed not only by tests but also by 
other evidences are to be listed. In the section on “significant hobbies, 
interests, and extracurricular activities” information is to be given not 
only regarding the name or type of activity but also regarding principal 
achievement, duration of interest, and evidence of leadership. The items 
in the section on “wage-earning experience” cover kind of work done 
as well ns name and address of employer and period of employment. 

In spite of the fact that during the period of the Second World War 
considerable attention rvas given to the inadequacies of school records 
and that in not a fesv school efforts were directed toward the improve- 
ment of records, many lUgh schools continued witliout any of cu- 
mulative records other than the “permanent records” kept on academic 
achievement and attendance. A new attempt to arouse interest in the 
development and the use of good cumulative records may be seen in the 
publication of a simplified cumulative record card prepared by Traxler 
as an aid to schools rvitli little experience in the use of such forms and 
published in 1947 by Science fleseardi Associates. This record form is 
less elaborate than either tlie ERB card or the revised ACE folder. 

The ACE, ERB, and SRA cumulative personnel records were developed 
for purposes of educational service rather than financial profit; and so 
they are not copyrighted. The SRA form unfortunately is now out of print, 
but copies of the ACE and ERB forms may be obtained at nominal cost 
from the publishers. The enrire form or any part of these records may be 
reproduced for school use. School people are encouraged to use them in 
any way helpful to them in exploratory work wth cumulative records. 


TWO TRENDS AND SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 
Toward Decreased Diversity 

Feiv writera beteva that emmdaUve record toms should be unifonn 
even within a school system. Most believe that records are more lAcly to 
be kept and used in the proper way if they ate developed through co- 
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operative planning and experimentation on the part of the faculty con- 
cerned rather than imposed ready-made by some authority from abm-e 
or adopted upon the recommendation of some outside expert. However, 
while most wilers advocate diversity of records in keeping with local 
conditions, most agree wth Traxler** that loo great variations in the 
records of different schools create problems of efBcient use and exchange 
of records. 

Decreased Diversity through Coordination of Efforts. Much present 
diversity in records of particular schools or particular school systems is 
due to the fact that too often the various committees responsible for de- 
veloping specific record forms work somewhat in isolation and do not 
try to relate their work to that already done or being done by other record 
committees in the same school sj’slcm or even at times in the same school. 
To maintain the proper balance between similarity and diversity in 
records, the workers at one school le\'el or in one school must study and 
plan wlh the workers at other lev'els and in other scdiools of the same 
sj’Stem. Only through such cooperatfon can the needed coordination of 
record w’ork be obtained. 

Perhaps one of the strongest influences working for decreased diversity 
in record forms and for more nearly uniform poh'cies wth respect to con- 
tents, transfer of records, and the like is the development of record forms 
by state committees. The record forms are usually made available on an 
optional basis. \Mien school people from different parts of the state par- 
ticipate in the development of record forms and arrangements are piade 
for special study of the recommended forms at the local level, an increase 
in the number of schools that use cumulative records usually follows. 
The record forms adopted by the new users and the revisions of forms 
already in use are often adaptations of the form dev'eloped and recom- 
mend^ by the state committee. 

California offers a good example of the influence of the work of a 
state group upon the records adopted by schools in various parts of ffie 
state. The cumulative record forms of certain junior and senior high 
schools located in different sections of Califomia are essentially the same, 
for thej' are patterned after the Califomia Cumulative Personnel Record 
Folder recommended and distributed by the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators. Similarly the cumulative record forms 
used by many California elementary schools are the form or adaptations 
of the form developed by the Califomia School Supervisors Assodati'on. 

The Califenna Secondary-school Form and Some Adaptations. The 
Califomia folder is a 14-scmester record. On the two inner sides, spaces 
are provided for reporting identityjng information, schools previously 
attended, dates of graduation from junior and senior high school; for t\vo 

** Trailer, Techni^ucj of Guidance, p. 218- 
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photographs (supposedly lahcn during eighth and hvelfth grades)- and 
for notes. Tlie remainder of the space inside the folder (about four- 
fifths) IS usetl for recording achievement in the subject fields named on 
Die folder. In the academic nchicsvmcnt section for each semester spaces 
arc proWded for showing course titles, marb, and ratings in work habits 
and citizenship. About tlirec-fourths of the front outer side of the folder 
is used for the test record section which includes a graphic analysis chart 
as well as space for tabulation of test results. Entries regarding home and 
home conditions occupy the rest of the space on the Iroat side. One half 
of tlic space on the hack outer side is used for recording information 
about e.ttracurrlailar activities, transfer and college application, attend- 
ance, cmplojTncnf, follow-up, and ‘'recommendations." The other half 


is usetl for reports on ohservations, outcomes of intersimvs, and general 
comments. 

Some Oilifornla scliools liave adopted, almost imchanged, all or cer- 
tain parts of tlie stale folder. Tlie adapfab'on used in the Long Beach 
junior and senior high schools does not coRlain the graphic analysis chart. 
Othertvlsc, it Is tlie form, with only a fetv minor changes, recommended 
by the stale group. Tlic revised cumulative record form used in the Los 
Angeles junior and senior high schools is another adaptation of the state 
folder. The form p^c^’^ously used and discarded was in some ways a 
more advanced form than the revised one is. It contained a simplified 
form of tlie PEA bcharior description scale and some entries, such as 
"mcntftl health or significant mental traiU," “special achievement or free- 
Hmc actMtics," and “schoors rccoromendafions' which are not included 
in the revised fonn. In the revised Los Angeles form there is a shift in 
emphasis from beh.avior description to identification of vocational in- 
terests. 

Cooperative Development of a System of Coordinated Records m 
Ontario, Canada. In 1947 as a result of requests from school people 
and parents for more uniformity in student personnel records, the On- 
lario Dcpnrhncnt of EducoHon took steps to initiate the development of 
an adeqiale system of oumnlative recorfs, A committee vas set up to 
make a study of the existing records. 11,0 survey showed (1) that the 
records ,vero inadequate in n,any cases. (2) that there was much overlap- 
ping of records and consequently little raordinahon of them m the 
schOTls, and (3) th.at there was little evidence cf ° 

records from one school to the ne-rt one. (Tliese are pro y 
weaknesses tl.al would be revealed in a survey of many record systems 

rS’of eWdenee from this tL^ntT^momad: 

partment of Education began planning the P , ^ 

quate record system. Working in cooperation with others and after con 
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suiting several hundred persons, including employers and parents as well 
as other school people, the Department developed provisional forms 
which were revised after further study and consultation and then tested 
experimentally in several school systems in 1949-1950. 

On the basis of these experiments as well as on information given through 
other studies and conferences, the present forms were completed In May, 19^. 
... In September, 1950, principals and inspectors throughout the province 
were sent sample sets free of charge. They were informed about the process 
of development of the system and were requested to give consideration to the 
establishment of these records. It must be emphasized that there was no pres- 
sure on the school whatsoever to adopt the plan. ... It is not intended that 
these forms viall remain static. Constructive suggestions received from the 
schools will be incorporated from time to time in the forms.” 

Within two )'ears 70 per cent of the Ontario schools had adopted the 
provisional forms. These records include hvo cumulative record folders 
(one for elementary schools and one for high schools), a folder (printed 
on inside only) for shmring educational achievement in grades 7 through 
13, and tivo 5" X 8" cards whicli are used as office cards in conjunction 
with the folders and which serve as permanent file cards after ihc fold- 
ers arc transferred to another s(diool. There is a printed manual which 
contains a request for suggestions for improvement, instructions for use 
of the various forms, and photostatic copies of a set of filled-in forms 
which sho^v the record of “a typical yoimgster” as be progresses from 
kindergarten to grade 13. 

Toward Expanded Records 

Workers in many schools have not fotmd either the cumulative record 
card or the printed folder a very satisfactory record form. The printed 
folder has two advantages ov'er the printed card: (1) It provides more 
space (four sides, instead of two), and (2 ) it can be used as a file folder 
for cards and sheets that contain additional material or material that can- 
not be easily summarized and recorded on the card or the printed folder. 
The printed folder that is used both as a file folder and as a record form 
has, howev'er, one serious disadvantage; Ha\*ing to remove and to replace 
the folder contents e\'en for incidental use of information recorded on the 
inside of a printed folder is at times very inconvenient. Also, it is difficult 
to read information recorded on the outside of a printed folder that is 
made unwieldy by many enclosures. 

Combmation of Card and Folder. Because of the disadvantages en- 
countered in using either a cumulative record card or a printed folder 
alone, some schools have adopted the practice of using standard blank 

"Letter to the aatlior from H. R. Beattie, Director of Guldaoec, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education, Feb. II. 1953, 
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folders in which cumulative record cards can be filed along with other 
«rds and sheets containing supplementary infoimation. The sheet or card 
that contains tlie information wanted at a particular time may then be 
draivn from the folder and replaced without its being necessary to remove 
all material from the folder. Too often, however, so much material is 
placed in the folder, and the material is filed in such an unorganized 
fashion that it is no more easy to obtain &om tliis type of record form 
the information needed than it is to get it from a printed folder. 

Some schools that ha\-e adopted the combination of cumulative record 
card and blank folder try to expedite use of the records by keeping the 
cards and folders in separate file cabinets. The cumulative record card, 
which generally contains the items of information used most often or 
used by the greatest number of staff members, is kept in one filej and 
the folder, which contains additional information on the same items as 
well as information on other items, is filed in another cabinet nearby. Tbe 
file cabinets for cards and folders should be kept in the same room and 
near each other. If they are located in different offices or far apart in the 
same room, some workers will not use botJi files os frequently as they may 
if they can turn from one to the other ^vithout much inconvenience. 

Record envelopes. Some schools have adopted record envelopes that 
hold a limited amount of material. The contents are usually limited to the 
specific record cards and sheets listed on the front side of the envelope. 
Listed, for example, on the "permanent records” envelope of the Van 
Nuys (Calif.) Junior High School are attendance card, cumulative record 
card, health card, report cards, stop clearance report, test records, tran- 
scripts, and reports by the vice-prindpaL Printed on the front side of the 
record envelope used by the Riverside (Calif.) dty schools are the gen- 
eral directions for maintaining and using the three types of record cards 
(educational, health, and social and personal) that are kept in the en- 
velope. These cards are designed to provide a cumulative record from 
kindergarten through junior college. Similarly, the forms filed in the 
record envelope used in the Oklahoma City schools provide a cumulative 
record from kindergarten through senior Iiigh schools. 

Record Booklets. To provide more material than can be reported 
fluough use of a cumulative record card, folder, or envelope and io pro- 
vide organized material that is jystematicaUy collected, some schools 
have adopted record booklets contained in binders that make the removal 
and addition of pages easy. Ordinarify die record booklet is largely a 
coUecUon of record sheets arranged in some special order and fastened 
togedier in a standard file folder. TTiis type of cumulative record seems 
to be more frequently used in elementary schools than in secondary 
schools or colleges. , , , , 

The use of record sheets ossemWed according to some plan and fast- 
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ened in a binder or folder is not unusual witli lawyers and clinical work- 
ers trained to keep organized comprehensive records on their clients. The 
stor)’ presented in this t)’pc of record is likely to have a higher degree of 
coherence and continuity Ilian tlic one that must be pieced together by 
sorting the loose sheets and cards filed in a folder or envelope. Record 
booklets usually include a table of contents, and the)' can be indexed. 
Pagination is neccssarj' for efficient use. 

SOME GUIDING PRINCIPLES 
Development and Revision of Record Forms 
The development and revision of record forms for use in a particular 
school should be a cooperative project. The forms should be developed 
by the faculty through group study and experimentation. Even in tlie 
very large school all faculty members should have some part in the 
study and discussions leading to a decision regarding the record forms 
to be tised. The project should always be preceded by a thou^tful re- 
examination of the schools philos(^hy and a ^cvic^v of its objectives. 
Then thefacult)* is ready to consider the t)’pes of information needed and 
the way in which the information should be collected and recorded so 
that they may have the record s)'stem most helphJ for achieving their 
objectives. 

The faculty should start with simple records tluit alt its members can 
use so that they may progress smoothly and steadily toward use of more 
comprehensive records. The fonn de%'cloped and adopted should be in 
keeping with both the needs of the school and the fac^ty’s readiness for 
using cumulative records. Never should a particular form be adopted 
mainly because it is highly recommended by the “authorities.” The reo 
ommendations of the authorities should, of course, be seriously con- 
sidered*, and the ftmns used in other sdiools and described by the experts 
as “good,” “excellent,” or “promising should be carefully studied. The 
fact, however, that a particular form proves good in one school does not 
ensure its being good in anotiier, cv'en though the second school may 
be very similar to the first one with respect to program, size, and t)'pe of 
students seiv-ed. 

The faculty^ should study various types of record forms. Copies of the 
ACE and forms may be obtained from their publishers. Some bul- 
letins of the U.S. Office of Education** and certain books by Traxler,*’ 
Jones,** and others contain illustrations of the record forms used in some 
schools. Sets of sample records may be borrmved from some state depart- 

* U^. OSce of Education, op. cit.^ pp. 90-1&4; Nature and Use of the Cumulaiice 
Record, Bu ll etin 1S5S, No. 3, Wastiin^on; Government Printing OEce, 193S. 

** Trailer, Techniques of Guidance, pp. 215-234. 

" A. J. Jones, op. cit., pp. 242-249. 
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ments of ^ucaUon, and a sample set may be rented from the Educational 
Becords Bureau. In general, it is not desirable to try to secure thiouch 
^ect request copies of the record forms used in specific schools. The 
forms of certain schools have been so well ptiblici 2 ed that the administra- 
tors of these schools receive a burdensome number of requests Sot copies. 
Some find that they cannot supply the copies requested. However, the re- 
quests for information and assistance made to the state departments of 
education or to the U.S. Office of Education usually bring a prompt re- 
ply, and any help requested is given if possible. 

Usable items that will actually be used arc the ones to be included in 
the record forms adopted. As previously stated, record forms should be 
developed on the basis of infonnation that ivill actually be used and can 
be collected rather than on the basis of information that should be col- 
lected acrcording to some recommendations. Each proposed entry should 
be appraised in terms of Its possible contribution to the diagnosis of tlje 
interests, abilities, capacities, aptitudes, limitations, and needs of stu- 
dents. 


Certain questions regarding practical details should he considered be- 
fore the first supply of record fronts is prepared. 'W'hat hind of paper or 
card stock should be used? How should columns and spaces be arranged? 
What color should the paper be? There will be general agreement on the 
answers to some such quesh'ons, but there ^v^lI bo diUcrcnt opinions on 
others. Most staff members ^v^Il, no doubt, agree Uial all spacing should 
be such that e)'estrain will be minimized and record re.'idlng made eay. 
Probably no one \vill question the desirability of an arrangement that 
permits presentation of cumulative data in time sequcTice so tliat develop- 
mental trends may be traced or will question Uic desirability of providing 
sufficient space for summary statements of the less objcctiTO data. 

All, perhaps, wll see the need for having the name of the school or 
college on each record form, but some will want it to appear ahva)'s in 
large print, whereas others will think it should at times bo in small print. 
All will undoubtedly agree tliat paper stock sliould bo flexible, durable, 
and of such quality as to talcc ink ivcll; but not all nail agree, pcrliaps, 
regarding the color. Some will agree that buff is belter than white but 
will consider yeUow better than buff. Some will want all forms to be of 
the same color, whereas some others ^vill want the different forms to be 
of different colors. In some cases the best ans^vers can bo easily deter- 
mined through experimental use of mimeographed forms. In other cases 
the trial method cannot be used until after the records arc odopl^ ten- 
tatirely, and so tentatis-e decisions must be reached through the discus- 


sion method. . , . ? j r - 

The adoption of the cumulaU'ce record form agreed t/p^shouMI^ 
considered tentatice. Never more than a years supply should be ordered 
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even though a larger order might bring some reduction in cost. Revisions 
should not be made hastily, but neither should any changes needed for 
good reasons be delayed unnecessarily by the fact tliat a large supply of 
old forms must be used before new forms can be printed. 

Revision, lihe the development of rccOfd forms, should he a coopcrc~ 
live undertaking. Revision should be based upon careful appraisal of the 
groups experiences with the records in use as well as upon further study 
of cumulative records in general. A revised form should not be adopted 
mainly because some staff members learned at summer school or at an 
institute that it is the latest thing in cumulative records. Only after the 
record forms adopted tentatively have been used sufficiently long for 
both their strong and weak points to be known should revision be con- 
sidered, and only after careful study and extensive discussion should any 
proposed changes be made. 

Maintenance and Use of Cumulative Records 
When a cumulative record form has been agreed upon for tentative 
adoption, a bulletin of instructions should be prepared. After the record 
form has been tried and revised and more elaborate record forms have 
been adopted, the bulletin may be expanded into a manual. At first, how- 
ever, it should not be so long or so detailed that it will make keeping and 
using records seem laborious tasks. To start with simple records and 
simple instructions will help teachers to gain confidence in their ability 
to maintain and to use good records as well as help them to gain skill 
in doing so. 

Some definite general plan should be formulated for gathering, report'- 
ing, and recording the information to be contained in the cumulative 
records. ^Vh^e all faculty members should be responsible for reporting 
any significant information that they obtain about students, certain in- 
dividuals should be responsible for seeing that the minimum essentials 
of record data arc reported. To facilitate the reporting of certain types 
of information, forms other than the cumulative record forms may need 
to be developed. Supplementary report forms should be developed, how- 
ever, primarily for the convenience of the reporters. Their use should be 
optional; rarely should it he made obligatory. 

The contents are more important than the form of the report or the 
record. Exasperated by too much red tape, some teachers may fail to 
report valuable information that Riey might report were they free to 
give it in their own way— orally or jotted doum on paper found at hand 
at the time that tliey are free or in the mood to make the report. It is very 
helpful to record clerks and to coordinators to have all reports turned 
in on a prescribed form; but, if the form requirement helps to lower the 
quality of some reports and to lessen the frequency of reporting by some 
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teachers, the teachers should be instructed to report in their own wav. 
Many, no doubt, will choose to use flie forms adopted by the group “for 
convemence in reporting” if the forms really do help to mahe reporting 

Confidential material should not he put into cumulative records. 
Among the material tliat should not be contained in cumulative records 
are information of a confidential nature obtained during counseling or 
from family, doctors, nurses, and others; technical information that might 
be misinterpreted; and information that might cause the student serious 
embarrassment or hurt him in some other way were the information to 
become common knowledge. 

If some information is too confidential to be included in the cumula- 
tive record but is available upon request, the folder should contain a state- 
ment that signiBcant information on a certain point may be obtained 
from a specified person. This procedure ensures the information being 
given in a professional setting and only to persons professionally respon- 
sible and in keeping with their ability to use the information, for it is 
usually given orally and in the form of general interpretation. As a rule, 
the cumulative records are available to clerks and seexetaries who may 
be trained to be discreet in the use of record information; but all may 
not be trained to understand and appreciate the significance of some 
types of information. Their misconceptions and prejudices based on their 
misunderstanding of record material can pro\’e contagious and do harm 
to some students. Hence, some material should not be in the records 
available to them. 

All teachers should share in the tcork of colleciing and reporting in- 
formation an students. Hot all, however, should record information on 
cumulative record forms. Desirably only trained record clerks should 
make entries on these forms. Unless all the material in the record is 
recorded neatly and legibly, the reading of some records will be slow 
and difficult. If the school is small and clerical help is not available, 
teachers must maintain the records. The teachers responsible for keeping 
the records should he the ones also responsible for counseling, each one 
generally keeping the records on his counselees or advisees. Together the 
teacher-counselors should consider various efficient and effective ways ^ 
keeping recoids and then decide upon tlie procedures to be followed 
by all for achieving a reasonable degree of uniformity in the records. 

Cumulaiive records should reveal changes in specific items. In sor^ 
sdiools it is the practice to type or to write in ink all items described 
as “permanent,” such as parents' names, test results, school inarks and 
the like, and to record in pencil all items subject to change such as h^e 
address and even vocational interest. In other schools all mlomatim 
recorded on a cumulative record form is typed or written in ink. Erasures 
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are made in order to correct errors, not because of change in the informa- 
tion previously given. The second practice seems the better one to 
follow. 

The fact, for example, that a student may have several different home 
addresses during one year is important information that should have a 
permanent rather dian a temporary place in his record. Changes in ad- 
dress made over a period of years may give some evidence regarding 
socioeconomic status of the family and may reveal change in status- 
improvement or decline. Information regarding changes in home address 
may also show that at certain times the student had to adjust to a change 
in neighborhood and, perhaps, in friendships. Changes in vocational in- 
terest are not unusual, but they are important and should be reported. 
Obviously, a cumulative record that shows the vocational interests ex- 
pressed by a student throughout his school years is more useful to the 
counselor and to the student than a record that shows only the most re- 
cently expressed vocational interesL 
In all schools, large or small, counselors should play major roles in 
the record service for their counselees. If adequate clerical assistance is 
provided, the counselors need not make entries on the records or fill in 
the forms to be included in record folders, envelopes, or booklets; but 
they should prepare many record statements and should prepare most, 
if not all, stimmaries of the less objective data gathered on ^eir coun- 
selces. If properly trained and instructed, clerks can enter on the records 
test results, school marks, and die like; can summarize results from 
mimeographed copies of rating or behavior-description scales and indi- 
cate on the record copy of the scale the number of teachers who give a 
student specific ratings or descriptions for certain traits; and can do 
other such things wlhout any special assistance from the counselors. It 
is the counselor, however, rather than the record clerk who should pre- 
pare the summaries of anecdotal material, general comments by teach- 
ers, biographical material, and the like for the clerk to type or to ^v^ite 
upon the record forms. 

Counselors should he well acquainted with the material in the records 
on their counselees. Many a student loses respect for his counselor chiefly 
because each time he has a conference with his counselor, he must repeat 
information prev'iously given during conferences, in questionnaires, or 
in some other way. A counselor may think that in asking a student cer- 
tain questions he is displaying a personal interest in him. The student, 
hmvcver, may consider the questions only evidence of lack of any real 
interest in him. Tlie counselor who does not ask the student what he did 
last summer, which college he is planning to enter, or whether he has a 
week-end job this year but, instead, refers to the student’s summer ex- 
periences, makes some remark about the college that the student wants 
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to attend, or comments about the ^veek-end job that the student now 
tiAs shows }iis interest in the student by remembering just what the 
student has told him before or has reported about himself on the registra- 
tion card or in some other way. The student then feels that he is im- 
portant to the counselor, that the counselor does not forget all about him 
as soon as be leaves the ofBce and another student comes in. 

Cumuhtive records should be used hj all facultij members; so they 
should be placed where all may use them easily. Counselors may want 
to ha^’e for tlieir special use copies of some reports on their counselees. 
Whenever possible, copies should be made for the counselor and for any 
otlier person, such as the wce-prineipal, especially concerned \nth the 
material reported. In schools tl»at have secretaries and/or certain me- 
chanical duplicating facilities the preparation of duplicate sets of records 
is not difficult. In other schools, hoivever, duplicate sets are not usually 
possible because of the amount of extra work involved. 

Efficient record keeping and effective use of records is aided by pro- 
vision for record offices that, ideally, are centrally located, adequately 
staffed, well lighted, and sufficiently well provided with the equipment 
needed (file cabinets, tables, chairs, and the like) and have inner offices 
or cubicles in which staff members may study records and use them in 
conferences Avith other persons. 

At times the room, ^e facilities, and the clerical staff needed for a 
good record service are available; but the records are not. A staff mem- 
ber who believes tliat certain records belong to him rather than the in- 
stitution or who is un\viUlng to give up the convenience of ha\^g the 
records always at hand in his office is able to defeat all efforts to move 
the records to some other place where they ^vi^ be easily available to 
others as well as to him. Sometimes this problem can be solved by pre- 
paring a duplicate set of records for use in the retard office. Much time, 
energy, and patience, as well as supplies, are w'asted, however, in pre- 
paring two or more sets of records when one would suffice were all staff 
members willing to acknowledge that cumulative records are for use by 
all members and that all members can be trained to use the records in a 
professional manner and to safeguard them against abuse. 

■Hie use of responsible record clerks (not students) and the adoption 
of regulations regarding use of the records and of the record office are 
aids to professional use of records and are means for preventing misuse. 
Providing such aids and trusting to the good judgment of other staff 
members wiU bring better results in the way of cooperative provisim of 
record service than %vill displaying a dog-in-the-manger atUhide and «- 
pressing a lack of confidence in the competence and professional mtegnty 

Khiols, such as El Monte (Calif.) Union High School, are so 
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fortunate as to have a guidance building. The floor plan for the one at 
El Monte is sho\vn on the next page. The cumulative records are kept 
in this building, in a fireproof room, near the offices of the workers who 
use the records most frequently— the counselors and the registrars. The 
records are maintained by secretaries who are regularly on duty in the 
outer office. Full-time counselors are used in this school, instead of 
teacher-counselors; but the work of the counselors and of the teachers 
is closely related. Having a separate building for the guidance offices 
apparently has not contributed to separation of guidance and instruction 
in this school. 

The guidance building at El Monte is centrally located; it is not off to 
one side. All teachers must visit it at least once a day; for the faculty mail 
and bulletin room and the office for sudi spedal services as mimeo- 
graphing arc located— by design, not by accident— in the guidance build- 
ing. The board room is also located in this building and is often used for 
case conferences, in which both teachers and coimselors participate. 
When the room is used as a conference room, the furniture is arranged 
to help build a productive group atmosphere. A few principal partici- 
pants do not sit around the table with the other participants sitting apart 
as spectators and auditors. All chairs are arranged !n a circle around the 
table, for all participants arc considered prindpal partidpants, and any 
member may become the leader at some time during the conference. 

Transfer of Cumulative Bccords 

Cumulative records should cover the entire span of the student/ school 
careers from kindergarten through college. To be continuous, the records 
must pass from lev’el to le%-cl, from school to school, and from counselor 
to counselor as easily as possible. A studenfis records should ordinarily 
precede him to his new school. If the de\-clopment of the records used in 
a particular school system has been a cooperative project, involvang 
the coordinated efforts of workers from all Im'cls, the records from a lower 
school most likely contain the information needed for use immediately 
as well as later in the ne%%' school. Also, workers in the higher school 
are able to xmdersland and to me the information in the records from 
the lower school better tlian they might be able to do had they not shared 
directly or indirectly in the development of those records. 

When records arc transferred to another school, the sending school 
should keep a recotd llial shows to whom the records were sent and 
when. A summary of the important material in the records, instead of the 
records themselves, should be sent to the state cmplo)'mcnt servace, 
prospective cmplov-ers, or others who request and need such data (or 
helping the former student or for working successfully w'th him- 
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Cuntulalive record material that is worth collecting and recording is 
also worth keeping for possible juture use. I£ the cumulative records of 
former students are not sent to some school or college, they should be 
taken from the active files but kept in the inactive files for at least a 
period of years, if not indefinitely. Should high schools keep in the future 
much better records than they have kept in the past, use of a student’s 
records may not be limited to the few years during which he is enrolled 
in the school. 

It is unfortunate that some school administrators fail to take advantage 
of opportunities to obtain data from the schools previously attended by 
their students. An example: In one elementary school the teachers are 
definitely pupil-conscious. They study their pupils and systematically 
record their findings. Excellent cumulative records, which include a 
card and a folder, are kept on almost all pupils in this school. The cards 
are sent routinely to the school next attended by the pupils; the folders 
are also sent when wanted. The principal of one of the two junior high 
schools, which receive most of the graduates from this elementary school, 
always asks that both the folders and die cards be sent to his school. The 
other principal docs not want the folders to be sent %vith the cards, and 
so in due course the unwanted folders are destroyed. It is regrettable 
that tlie teachers in the second Junior high school do not have the use of 
the valuable material usually contained in the destroyed folders. It is 
even more regrettable that die principal does not know how such ma- 
terial may be used for strengthening the guidance and the instruction 
offered in his school. 

THE GOAL 

Good cumulative records arc needed in all schools. In each school the 
facult)' should seek improvement of records in the hope that some day 
the school will liave records with many of the characteristics attributed 
to good records. Such a goal cannot be reached easily or quickly, for 
records are not good unless used in some constructive w'ay. 

A good cumulative record gives a full view of the student It shows him 
in school and out of school, at work and at play, and as the member of 
different groups—family, class team, club, and others. A good record gives 
both a clear cross-sectional and a clear longitudinal v^e^v of the student 
It shmvs tlie current status of the student in different areas of grmv'th 
and discloses de\’eIopmcnlal trends by showing his status in tliese areas 
at >’arious times in the past To give a picture of development, the record 
must be a continuous one; and Uie record entries mtJst be dated. Undated 
entries may offer important facts, but just how important the facts arc the 
record user cannot be sure. Ev-cn thouqh the material may be arranged 
according to time sequence, the time in!er\-al between entries cannot be 
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knmvn uijess the entries ate dated. Behavior that is notmal or relaUvcIv 
Important at one stage of development may not be normal at another. 
It rs important to know just when the behavior occurred if one is to under- 
Stand it properly. 


^ A good cumulative record gives a vivid picture of its subject. The inclu- 
sion of irrelevant material adds Jittle or nothing to the picture and may 
blur It badly. “Canned" or stereotyped entries do not reveal how one 
student differs from another. Data that are not valid and reliable 
may give an interesting picture, but they do not give a good picture, for 
it is not the right one. In shor^ good records are comprehensive, con- 
taining pertinent, accurate information continuously gathered and sys- 
tematically recorded over a period of yeais- 
Sorae of the specific advantages of good records stressed in the litera- 
ture have been summarized as follows:*’ 


A good record contributes to personnel work in general by providing a sound 
basis for understanding the individual, by showing his signiGcant cTperiences, 
by indicating his readiness for new experiences, and by pointing out the routes 
to iw\v goals. It aids teachers In the study of the individual by making it possible 
for them to understand his present through an analysis of his past, by furnishing 
clues regarding the causes of his beharior difficulties and failures, and by dis- 
closing his strengths and weaknesses. It aids counseling in particular by per- 
mitting the worker to use the interview time /or counseling rather than for 
collecting Information. It aids curriculum reNlsIon and improvement of teach- 
ing by revealing the needs of students and their progress toward specific goals. 
And it aids articulation by contributing to continuity and by providing a help- 
ful basis for educadooal and vocatlond placement. However, to proride these 
advantages, the record must offer in a meaningful form ail tie informatioti 
needed by the worker. 
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he perceives a diminishing relevancy of new fads, ho males a Icntativc 
summary. 

In the book from wliich this excerpt Is taken Williamson gives 12 illustra- 
tive cases that show not only the diagnoses and the data on which the 
diagnoses arc based hut also the counseling techniques used in these 
eases. 

As a Research Method. To research workers tlic ease study is useful 
both for gathering d,ita and for reporting findings. Tlic usefulness of the 
case study method for scientific investigations is limited, however, for the 
following reasons: (1) Case study procedures are not standardized. Case 
studies of the same person made by two investigators may differ in a 
number of important aspects. (2) Tlicrc is a special problem wlh respect 
to sampling. Murray,'' for example, in reporting an experimental study of 
50 college men, states that “there arc so many varieties of human nature 
that Uicrc is little probability that fifty stibjects chosen at random will 
constitute a fair sample of any much larger group.” Tills same statement 
can probably be applied to the number of subjects chosen for other 
investigations. (3) The reliability and validity of ease study material 
cannot be checked to any great extent through the use of statistical 
methods; for, as Jones ” says, the main emphasis in ease studies is “on un- 
standardized and unmeasurable data.” Validity must be dicckcd by 
verifying Information from one source against that obtained from others 
and by checVdng inconsistencies in speech and bchaWor. Likcvsisc, re- 
liability must be checked by such internal evidence as accuracj’ of 
account and logical sequence; for the chief test of reliability is, according 
to Jones,'* “the truthful and complete unfolding of pertinent data.” 

In spite of such limitations, some authorities consider the case study 
one of the most useful research methods for studying the whole person- 
ality and find it a practical means for applying the de\’eIopmenta] point 
of view- Murray,'* for example, in reporting liis elaborate clinical and 
experimental study, regretted that it was not possible to include more 
than one case study; “for ease liistorics are the proof of the pudding.” 
Young summarizes some of the special advantages of the method as 
follows:'® 

The defense of the life-history device has usually talcen the form of pointing 
out that it provides a more or less continuous picture through time of the 
individuals narration and interpretation of his own experiences and often of 
that of others around him. It is said to be peculiarly valuable in providing a 
view of the inner life. It furnishes an account of past situations which gave 

" Murray et al., op. cit., p. 730. 

“ E. S. Jones, op. cit., p. 160. 

“ Ibid., p. 165. 

** Murray et dl., op. cit., p. 606. 

** Young, op. cit., p. 320. Used hy permission of Appleton-Cenhiry-Crofts, Inc. 
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rise to new meanings and new habits; that is. it gives informaUon on U.e 
(mguu of subjective life as wll as of overt conduct. In particular if indicates 
the place which crises have had in the development of new traits, attitudes 
meanings, and habits. When jffolonged Inlerviesvs are used, such as are found 
in p^choanalj/sis, nr other ertensive dinicaJ eoatactf, the method yields rich 
data respecting the operation of unconscious motivations, mental processes, 
and the specific effects of repression. It also helps to frame questions and hy- 
potheses to be tested hy further life-history anal^-sis or by tlio application of 
experimental or statistical methods. 

More than this, this technique has possibilities for interpreting personality 
which the other methods, so far, have not given us; that Is. it furnishes a 
framework for compiling relevant data about one individual, keeping attention 
upon both his common and his unique qualities. Within the context of the 
single person’s life story, specific events in relation to other events and to ex- 
ternal situations take on significant meaning. And, if we compare n series of 
such analyses of individuals, we may formulate some generalizations obout 
botli subjective life and overt conduct 

The case study is one of the procedures employed for collecting data or 
for reporting findings in certain important investigations of adolescence. 
In the study conducted by the Commission on Secondary' School Curric- 
ulum, set up in 1932 by the Fro^^ive Education Association, the funda- 
mental purpose was to gather material for a fuller understanding of 
adolescent personality. A staff, made up of educators, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, physicians, social workers, anthropologists, and others, col- 
lected material about ordinary students in ^ical school situations by 
using entire classes in private and public secondary schools and colleges 
in different parts of the country. To tliis group were added a limited num- 
ber of older adolescents to serve as sources of information about tltc prob- 
lems and responsibilib'es of poslschool youth. Tlie more than 600 case 
studies made of these boys and girls provided the raw material for llic 
study. This method was used because, acrording to Zachary.” it was felt 
th.it tlie intensive and many-faceted study of single cases could reveal 
most clearly the consistent trends uodcrlyiog the apparerrt inconsistencies 
in adolescent behavior and could bring out the multiplicity of fartors in- 
fluencing the individual adolescent and thereby offer a sound basis for 
educaUonal diagnosis and for judging the changes likely to result from 
one educational course of action or another.’ Four of the cascs-cases of 
not-unusual ado!cscents-are given in foil in one report” ra the stad/. 


A report by H. E. Jones on ^ , 

also in the form of a case study, which is a combination of the cross- 

-Ouoliae B. Tarhary, Torovenh’ to Prtrt 
vili. New York: Applcton-C«ituiy-O»f«. Inc- 19^1. Used by p«Tn 
publisher. 

"Ibid. 


the California Adolescent Crm^-tli Study is 
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sectional and longitudinal t^r’pes. In fact, Jones** describes it as a 
'montage' rather than a single integrated picture** of the subject's ad- 
olescence. In this report a series of special \aews of development are 
presented which show an adolescent boy at home, at school, and in 
social group situations. They show him as he is seen by parents, teachers, 
age mates, and by himself; they picture his physical dc^'eIopmcnt; the)' 
indicate his motor and mental abilities, interests and attitudes; and they 
provide the basis for an interpretive study of bis underlying tendencies 
in the realm of emotion and motivation. The total gives a good picture 
of one boy and of his struggle for maturity. 

In an experimental study reported by Rothnej* and Roens** the guid- 
ance workers partidpating in Ae experiment dcv'eloped case studies not 
only in order to collect data but in order to keep records of their pro- 
cedures so that others might apply them when undertaking similar tasks. 
Ten cases are included in the report to show “some problems of American 
adolescents.” Other investigators have also found the case study an 
effective method for reporting results from their studies. 

For the General Purpose of Increased Understanding. In student per- 
sonnel work use of the case study for research purposes is not often re- 
ported, Most frequently it is used in the study of students for the general 
purpose of helping them to achie\'e better adjustment and development 
Occasionally case studies are made primarily for insex^ice training pur- 
poses. Use for this purpose is considered in the next chapter on the case 
conference, and so no forther attention is given to it here. 

In high schools and colleges, unlike in clinics, case studies should not 
be used solely as a basis for therapy but should be used primarily as a 
means to better understanding of individual students so that teachers and 
other staff members may perceive the potentialities and strongest in- 
clinations of these students and provide the type of instruction and 
guidance needed for aiding good development. Treatment and follow-up 
are implied in any case study, but the treatment should be development^ 
and preventive in nature as well as, or instead of, corrective. Every case 
study, including the ones made for research and instructiona] purposes, 
should be used to promote the welfare of the individual studied. 

SELECTING THE SUBJECT 

There is probably no other technique as useful as the case study for 
helping student personnel workers to understand the complexities of a 
student’s life. Even when the number of students assigned the worker 

“HaroU E. Jones, Decelopment in Adalacenci, p. 152. Kew Yori:; Atmfetcn- 
Ccntnrj'-Crofts, Inc., 1&43. ^ 

” J. V,\ M. Eothiey iind B. A. Rqob. CaUance of Ameriain YoMh. OmWage, 
Mais,; Han-ard Univei sily Press. 1950. 
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(home^m teacher, adviser, teadier-counselor, counselor, etc.) is so 
great that he has little time for mating case studies, he should try to make 
at least one a year. If he regularly makes one case study a year and each 
year selects a different type of student for study, the cmrulatiVe value 
froin his use of the method can be great. If most student personnel 
workers In a particular school adopt tlie practice of making at least one 
case study a year and if from time to time some member reports on liis 
case to the others, it would be well for all members of tlie group to decide 
together at the beginning of the )-car the students or types of students to 
be studied so that as far as possible these students may be representative 
of the total group. 

Too many student personnel workers make case studies only of 
deviates, perhaps because Uie subjects of case studies reported in the 
literature by clinical workers are usually “interesting problem cases.” 
Clinics arc established for the purpose of aiding the maladjusted; so we 
can c-rpect the subjects of dintca) case studies to be individuals in need 
of therapy. Scliools, however, are established to serve all youth, all of 
whom liavo problems and some very serious ones, it is true, but most of 
whom are not ordinarily thought of as “problem cases." Because problem 
students attract and often require more attention than others, such shi> 
dents are selected more often than others for intensive study. Special 
study sliould be made of them, and special attention should be directed 
toward providing or securing for them the special assistance needed, but 
other students should also be made the subjects of intensive study. Case 
studies should bo made of average students, superior students, and well- 
adjusted students as well as of students who are defective, delinquent, 
and maladjusted. 

Tlje case studies made by school people most frequently deal with 
problem students; less often are they mode of superior students; and rarely 
are they concerned with average students. Some autliorities protest this 
siriiation. Prcsscy and Ilobinson,*® for example, assert that the largest, 
most diverse, and in many respects least understood of all types” of 
students is the so-called "average” student, whereas Woodworth** says 
that the neglected student is the superior or brilliant boy or girl. Fie writes 
as follows: 

Cmo sludics of outstanJinjly fine ot rocccssful persons are deeidedly lack- 
Ing so far. Tho behavior clinics are condocled for the benefit of those who 
have got into trouble; and tho adult, unless he has got into treublo of some 
sort, i? sensilivo about being probed. If we could tell in advauco » S'™ 
lowborn baby svas going to become great or fine, we could study his develop 

p- «■ 

pany, Inc., 1940. 
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ment as it proceeded. A biography, \vritten long aftenvard, is almost sure to bo 
meager and unps)'cbolog5cal in its account of the subject’s early devclopment 
Now that many children, including some of great promise, are being studied, 
we may hope in time to possess some authentic developmental biographies of 
normal and superior people. 

School people arc aware of the importance of superior students in the 
conservation of our human resources and arc showing this awareness 
through increased interest in the study of such students. The secondary- 
school principals, for example, who cooperated in the study by Hothney 
and Roens \visbcd a large proportion of the experimental group to be 
superior students. In asking teachers to recommend students to be con- 
sidered for selection, the principals directed attention to hvo groups of 
students— those of exceptionally high ability and those in need of special 
assistance— by instructing the teatdicrs to use the following guides in 
making their recommendations:” 

1. Children of exceptionally hi^ achievement. (Note subject-field in which 
they excel.) 

2. Children who show exceptionally hi^ ability in Art. 

3. Children who show exceptionally high ability in Music. 

4. Children who shoNV excepUonaf skill in practical arts or printing. 

5. Children who are very persistent in striving for success. 

6. Children who are tiying very hard against great obstacles. 

7. Children who constantly present behavior problems in class. 

8. Children who do not seem to be able to do the work of the grade. 

9. Children whose behavior makes them appear to be “Model.” 

10- Any other child you would lilce to see t^ed. Please give the reason. 

Of the 129 students selected by the principals, 69 were listed as being 
superior and 60 as being in need of ^>ecial help. Altibou^ no reason was 
given by the principals for weighting the group in favor of superior stu- 
dents, investigators thought that it was done “in the belief that the 
usual guida n ce program overlooks the mentally superior child and 
otberxvise gifted child.” Later, however, it was found that actually the 
group was not weighted xvith superior students. “Among them were a 
number of verj' personable individuals who could get high marks but 
whose performance on tests was only mediocre.” As Pressey and Robinson 
might say, some average students got into the group by accident 

Guidance workers in the same school, who are interested in systema- 
tizing the selection of subjects for case studies in order to extend the 
benefits from such work to as many students as possible and interested 
in increasing the interest and cooperation of as man y other staff members 

** Rothney and Roero, op. cU., pp, 109-110. 
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“*•**'' *“ '‘“'I'Hs for study. Guides 

Similar to tlie ones given above might be developed to caU attmtion.to 
all types, instead of two or tiiree only. If the guidance people thin!: that 
a particular group of student is being overlooked, attention can be 
focused upon tlie neglected students by having more studies made of 
them than of others. It is doubtful, however, that a faculty should ever 
limjt the case studies made during a particular year to students of one 
type only. 

COLLECTINC THE DATA 


Pressey and Robinson*’ call attention to diree shortcomings in many 
case studies of students: (1) Ordinarily the case study is limited in 
scope. It pictures the student as a class member rather than as a total 
personality, giving an incomplete view of him in school and none at all 
of him out of school. (2) Certain important and available sources of 
information are not utilized. (3) Tlie study is based on superficial inquiry, 
not penetrating through tlie rationalizations and preconceptions and 
prejudices to the basic underlying stresses and confiicts of points of view. 

Data for the case study should be collected from every possible source 
and can bo collected through a number of procedures. Tlie four cases 
reported by Bfos,*‘ for example, contain material from school records, 
observational material, autobiograpliical and other “self^expressive" ma- 
terial, and intcrs'icw material The material for the illustrative cases in- 
cluded in one of Williamson’s** books was gathered largely tlirough three 
procedures— tests, interviews, and an elaborate questionnaire that includes 
self-analysis as well as factual-information Items. The material for the 
case reported by H. E. Jones** was gathered through the use of many 
techniques— physiological measurements, motor tests, tests of intelligence 
and achievement, self-reports, photographic records, projective tech- 
niques, interviews, observations, and special devices for learning the 
opinions held of the subject by his assodates. 

At times the case study is b-osed on materia! collected through the use of 
only one or Uvo procedures, usually observation and the interview. A 
collecUon, liowever, of anecdotal records or of interview reports is not 
in itself a case study. To become a case study, the materw! must be 
synthesized, interpreted, and summarized in some organized form. (See 
Chap. 6.) 


York: Appl..»-Ce.l».y.C,.te 

Inc- 19II' 

“ E. G. Williamson, op. cit., pp- 2S5-53B. 

**11. E. Jones, op. dt. 
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THE SCOPE AND FORM 

There is no standard outline for the case study. Some authorities have 
developed outlines that they recommend for consideration by clinical 
workers and which can be modified for use by school workers. In most 
outlines for use by clinical workers attention is given to some items that 
\vill ordinarily not be included or considered to any great extent by 
personnel workers in secondary schools and colleges. Among such items 
are those dealing wth circumstances of birth; certain matters regarding 
development in early childhood, such as age of sitting, bladder and bowel 
control, and the like; and sexual development. Such matters are im- 
portant, and information about them contained in records received from 
the lower schools should be included in the case study. Generally, how- 
ever, unless the worker is trained in the techniques of history' taldng and 
in interpreting such material, he may through his bungling embarrass 
the student and provoke criticism against himself. 

There is given below a list rather than an outline of the information 
that desirably should be included in the case study of a student. This list 
is based in part upon certain other lists and outlines found in the 
literature.*' T^e method should be kept flexible, so no specific pattern 
or plan is recommended wth respect to order, emphasis, form, and the 
like. Not all the factors listed below will be investigated in every case. 
Moreover, detailed informaHoa cannot usually be given for all the items; 
but the information given should be as specific as possible. Incidents on 
which generalizations are based should be reported along with the gen- 
eralizations, and throughout the report sources of information should be 
cited. 

In general, the case study should include as much information as 
possible about the following: 

1. Name of worker and date of report. If different parts are written at 
different times, each part should be ^ted. 

2. Identifying data on suhject. Name, address, age, date and place 
buth, race, and school grade. Adviser or counselor. General appearance 
of subject and impression made upon others. 

3. Problem (if study is made because subject seems in need of special 
assistance). Nature, onset, seriousness, frequency and duration (chrono- 

" ShaiFcr, op. cit., pp, 448-431. 

E. Ticgs Barney Katz, MerUal Hygiene in Education, pp. 193-195. 

Yorlc: The Ronald Press Cmnpany, 1941. 

Thome, op. cit., pp, 146-147. 

Jane Warters, Higft School Personnel Work Today, p, 62. New York- McGra^v- 
Hill Book Company. Inc., 1946. 

Young, op. cit., pp. 819-824. 
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bgic^ order). Previous attempts to diagnose and eliminate difficulty. 
Peelings and attitude of subject toward problem. Opinions and altitudes 
of parents, teachers, and others, sudi as school nurse and doctor. 

4. Famihj. Name, age, sex, and educational attainment of family mem- 
bers living in home or closely associated wth subject. Other persons, such 
as boarders, living in home but not of immediate family. Residential 
history of family (rural, small tow-n, urban). Immigrant baclcground if 
pertinent. (Less attention is given now than formerly to background 
information about grandparents and parents and subject s early childhood 
experiences unless such information has special significance.) Occupa- 
tions of wage earners. Special health problems of any member. Religious 
affiliation(s). Apparent sodoeconomic status. Special culture patterns. 
Nature of home life and quality of interpersonal relations. Subjects ad- 
justment and special role in family. Attitudes of other members toward 
him. Afethod and amount of parental control. 

5. Physical health data. Findings of medical examination(s). Crowtli 
characteristics, nutritfon, and general health. Attitude of subject (ovvard 
his health and appearance. 

6. Obfeciive test data and inierpreioiion. 

7. Educational hlstonj and achlet>cmcnt. Progress in past. Present 
stahas not only in terms of marks but also in terms of other objectives, 
such 85 appreciations, creative e.Tpresslon, good work habits, and the like. 
Attitude toward school. Special abilities and disabilities. Strong likes 
and dislikes with regard to sdiool courses and actirities. Educational 
plans and ambitions. Conduct problems. If any. Attitudes of teachers 
tosvard subject. 

8. Social development. SociabUity and adaptabilitj'. Companions and 
close associates. Riwilries. Croup affiliations. Nature and e.xtenl of par- 
ticipation in groups. Acceptance by others. Status in various groups. 
Relations to neighbors and other adults in community. Sodal competence 
and confidence. Recreational interests and diversions. Recreational fadli- 
ties. Special interests and accomplisliments. Significant experiences. Ciric 
participation in and out of school. Asocial tendencies. Court record if any. 

9. Emotional development. General mental health. Pretlominant 
moods. Stability and e.xcitability. Sense of scIf-conGdcncc. Attftude to- 
w’ard self. Significant limihitions. Symptoms of conflicts, sucli os tics, 
stuttering, tantrums, truancy, lying, stealing, etc. 

10. irofit experience. Place and dates (from to ) oi 

employment. Nature of work done. AtKhidc toward work. 

11. Vocational plans and amhUiOTU. 

12. General appraisal, interpretation, and tentative hypotheses. 

13. Recommendaiions. 

14. FoUotc-up report. 
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SITING THE CASE STUDY 

The case study need not be written according to any particular form 
or in any special style. Many authorities believe tliat a somcwliat casual 
free type of report is to be prcfcrrccl to a formal tj-pe. The length will 
vary with the case and the use to be made of the study. The report 
should not be overlong because the writer includes much irrelevant 
material or because, as E. S. Joncs^* says, the wTitcr wanders around in 
the early life of the subject looking for tlic “causes of unemployment or 
other maladjustment, when it is really not the individuals fault or the 
cause is quite recent.” On tlic other hand, there is danger of making the 
case study too short and thereby neglecting points that are significant. 
Many ^\'riters believe with Shaffer** that **it is better to gather and report 
too much information than too little.” 

^Vhether long or short, written in formal manner or in free descriptive 
and narrative style, the case study should present as accurate and as ob- 
jective an account and as complete and d)Tiamic a picture as possible. The 
%vriter should, as a rule, avoid technical terminology; and he should make 
it a rule to shun loose generalizations. Every possible care should be taken 
to avoid such common sources of inaccuracies as errors in perception, 
especially as to what is seen and heard; falsification of memory; uncon- 
scious omissions; tendency to dramatize; projection of one’s o%vn ideas, 
attitudes, values, and the like into the report; inclination to pay special 
attention to unusual and striking incidents and to neglect the common- 
place and small details that may have special significance in the light 
of the whole. 

To understand and interpret the student’s inner life as revealed in his 
autohiography and other creative writings, in his speech and behavior 
during the interview, and the like, the worker must be able to identi^' 
himself sjTnpathetically wth the student and at the same time retain his 
role of the critic who stands to one side to observe and to appraise. In 
the w’ords of Murray,*® the worker needs to have the capacity for “critical 
empathy.” This means that the worker, while reading the student’s 
writings, Ustening to the student, and observing him, is able to perceive 
things as the student sees them, is able to assume the student’s frame of 
reference, so to speak; but, in interpreting that which he reads, sees, and 
hears, the worker resumes his own role of objective critic^ interested but 
emotionally uninvolved. At one moment he is in die situation, trying to 
feel as the student feels; at another he is outside the situation, taking care 

*E. S. Jones, op. cit., p. 166. 

“ ShaEer, op. cit., p. 447. 

" ^^^Ir^ay et at, op. cit., p. 247. 
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to mamtam the emotional distance necessary for impersonal obiecUve 
appraisal of doA the situation and the student. 

Generalizations and conclusions should be developed from the data 
rather than from the writer’s theories although, of course, the report %vin 
undoubtedly be colored by the ^vrite^’s philosophy and point ofview.Tlie 
worker must take care not to generalize from too few instances or from 
at)'pical instances. He should consider all his hypotheses tentative. In 
caUingattention to confirroatoiy data, he should point also to contraindica- 
tions. In taking stock, he should not sort the data to prove some point or 
points, bringing all supporting evidence into full \iew and discarding or 
covering up other evidence. >4etually his purpose should be not to prove 
any point but to see all parts of the picture and the interrelations among 
the parts so that he may analyze the complex pattern of the whole and 
perceive the underlying meanings and imph'cations. 

Interpretations, recommendations for treatment— treatment for develop- 
mental and preventive purposes as well as for remedial purposes— and re- 
ports on efforts to carry out tecommendalions and to provide treatment 
should be included in the case study. As long as the student is in the 
school, the wrker should periodically bring the study up to date by re- 
porting additional informab'on on the subject’s development and the re- 
sults from efforts to aid development and adjustment. If the student is 
referred to some other person for special assistance or therapy, reports 
from the other person should be incorporated in the case study or ap- 
pended to it. 


THE SHORT-CONTACT CASE STUDY 

Social case workers commonly have short-contact relationships witli 
some clients. The case studies made on such clients are necessarily short 
and limited in scope. In most schools under present conditions of student 
personnel work many, if not most, students are short-contact cases. The 
counselor sees the student briefly only once or twice a term or y^. 
YVhile these short contacts may have value for some students in Ui.at 
they may help to reUeve the tension created by some immediate problem, 
tliey may be more frustrating than helpful to other stvdenls wJm want 
help and who resent not being given more adequate help than that made 
possible by short-contact procedures. ... r 

The short contact, as Wilson” says, usuaUy makes it necessapr for a - 
tendon to be focused on a single puipose, svhid in the seboei “ 

too often one selected by the counselor or admer The eoensdon for 
eramplo, eonteets the student in order to help him plan his pro^m 

-Boberl S. Wilson. Tte Short 

N.Uoial Association for Tiasclors Aid ad Itanncof Scnioi i"'- 
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the next term or to ascertain his vocational plans or to find out whether 
the student is participating in any extracurricular activity or to get some 
other information from the student or to give him some item of informa- 
tion, such as the fact that his program must be changed became hyo of 
the courses selected come at the same hour. If the short contact is initiated 
by the student rather than by the counselor, attention is likely to be 
given only to the problem first presented by the student, which may or 
may not be the real one. If the relationship is not prolonged sufficiently 
or is not renewed before long, the really important problem may never 
come to the surface and so may never be considered. 

Short-contact work that is superficial or hastily done because of too 
little time or too little interest is misuse of the technique. As Strang’* says: 

The skort contact is misused when there is no interplay between worker and 
client; when it is employed primarily because the worker’s case load is too 
heavy to permit more lime for each client; when the worker, not adequately 
trained, replaces sensitivity to the situation by a formula; when the worker at- 
tempts too much in a brief contact or attempts to force his decisions upon the 
client in order to save time. 

Short contacts are not needed in student personnel work for the same 
reason that often makes them necessary in social work. Students arc not 
transient cases in the sense that many social work cases are. Most students 
arc in their particular school situations sufficiently long for their coun- 
selors not to have to resort to short-contact methods, except when such 
methods are wholly applicable. Furthennore, the fact must not be over- 
looked that in student personnel work contact is established with most 
students more for the purpose of aiding development and preventing 
maladjustment than for the purpose ol providing remedial assistance and 
therapy. 

Nevertheless, there is a place for short contact in student personnel 
work just as there is in social work. In many instances the nature of th® 
student’s problem or request for service is such that no more than a short 
contact is needed. A good understanding of the situation can be gained by 
both the worker and the student through a relatively telescoped case 
study. In short contact the worker does not make so extensive an investi- 
gation as in the long contact, but he makes his investigation no less in- 
tently. He does not resort to guesses or stereotyped conclusions nor limit 
his efforts mainly to prescribing or preaching at the student. Instead, he 
employs procedures that are very much the same as the ones used in ih® 
long contact. He considers all available data and tries to perceive th® 
major relevant characteristics of the case, to identify symptoms, and to 
determine causes so that he may make a sound diagnosis and provide 
appropriate treatment or arrange for referral to someone else. 

" Strang, op. cU., p. 216. 
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Rfany class teachers make good use of short contacts for helping tlie 
merobew of therr classes w-hom they obser%*e to be in need of assisLce 
or. If they consider any cases beyond their competency, for establishing 
the type of relationship that will enable them to help the students to 
und^tand and to accept the need for referral to others able to give them 
the help needed. 

ONE EXAMPLE 


Rothney and Boens make effective use of tiie case study for reporting 
some of the findings from an experimental study. One of the ten cases 
reported is reproduced here in its entirety. It is the case of Nelson, a 
brilliant, physically \’igorous, xvell-ad/usted, and well-Iifced boy who ac- 
cepted the Illations produced by his family’s poverty and, consequently, 
would probably never have continued his formal education beyond high 
school had he not received special assistance from his counselor. The in- 
vestigators consider this boy’s problems typical of those commonly en- 
countered by gifted children whose families are not in the upper levels 
of the economic scale. Needless to say, we need to make case studies of 
more students like Nelson so that we may help such students to realize 
their superior potentialities. 

In reading this case study,” a w’orker in the actual school situation 
would, no doubt, have at hand the boys cumulative record to use as a 
source of additional information regarding names, addresses, test data, 
course marks, and the like. Also, this case study is xvrltten in the past 
tense, probably because it is part of a report on a completed investigation. 
Ordinarily the present is the basic tense used in xvriting a case study. 


Nelson” 

Nelson xvas referred to the guidance counselor in the eighth grade by the 
principal of a junior high school as a b«y with very high ability and ambition 
who needed assistance in financing further education. His family xvas unable 
to provide any aid, and it appeared likely that his very high achievements and 
sense of responsibibty could not be utilized to their fullest if be svere forced 
to go to work as soon as he reached the legal age of school-leaving. 
Interpretation of Test Record 

Nelson made superior scores on every test administered to him over a hy^ 
year period. On the StanforJ-Binet Teri (old form) his I.Q. s^e was W5. 
and tius appeared to approximate his true score. In the fields of reading, lan- 

“For other case studies written to diffa«t 
patterns see the references for this chafer M J 

fooes. Murray, Prosey and Ilobtaion, Botteey aod Bomr. T.egr aad Bala, Ttarjer, 

"" by permisslm of the pub^ 

and B«t A. Roens. Guidance of American youth: and 

Cambridge. Mass.i Harvard University Press, copfrr^t. 2950. by the Fr«id«t ana 
Fellows of Harvard College. 
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guage, mathematics, spatial facility, and speed and accuracy as measured b>- 
a clerical test, he scored above the Both percentile for five consecutive years. 
Although the scores on the personality schedule suggested some emotional 
maladjustment, no other c\'idence substantiated this finding. On the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank for Men, he obtained an A rating in group I and group 
n, which might have indicated that his interests were most similar to chemists, 
engineers, mathematicians, architects, artists, dentists, and physicians. Other 
e%'idence indicated the same interest in occupations at a professional level 
Family Data 

Nelson was the second of three tdiildren of American-born parents. His 
mother died when he was about four years old, and when he was six, his fa- 
ther remarried. There were no childreo from his father’s second marriage. His 
father had been in very poor health since the first World War, and his earn- 
ings as a craftsman had been very meager. His stepmother, who was employed 
as a secretary, was the main support of the family. Nelson’s older brother was 
attending a Midwestern college where he was considered to be an exceed- 
ingty brilliant student A younger sister attended junior high school She w’as 
not as successful as her brothers in academic work. 

The home relationship between the parents and the children tvas excellent 
Nelson’s stepmother was very devoted to the children. She was very coop- 
erative ^v^th the counselor, and she was a frequent visitor to his office. 

Health Data 

Nelson was somewhat underweight according to the health records in the 
school but he received excellent home care. His stepmother bad been very 
careful about his diet and occasionally seemed somewhat oversolicitous about 
his phj'sical condition. Koutine school medical examinations did not re\’eal an>' 
pli)’sical defects or disabilities. A slight ocular disability was corrected ade- 
quately by glasses. 

Leisure-time Activities 

Nelson s major hobby was collecting phonograph records of classical music- 
His interest in muric was strong. Whenever possible, he attended symphony 
concerts and seemed to gain a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction from 
them. Bicycling was a major interest which perristed throughout his secondar>’ 
school y^rs. He took several long bicycle trips through naghboring states. 

Nelson was somewhat timid in social gatherings, and during his early hi^ 
school career, he avoided attending class dances and parties. In his senior y’ear 
he sou^t such positions as ticket-taker at class dances so that he was ncft 
obliged to inrite a girl In discussing these activities with the counselor be at- 
tributed them to timidity in social functions, but the counselor believed that 
iK?ed for money played an important part in this lack of participation. 

Work Experience 

During tlic tune lint Nelson svas in the ninth and tenth grades, he sold 
iross-spapcTS at a (unction of the main traffic arteries leading out of trrsvn. and 
for n ncsssboy, his earnings ss-ere fairly large. He ss-as mariedly responsiWe ia 
this job, and he carried on vshen others ssith less drive were tmsvOIin- to far* 
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®“*S '’»* >"> “'i 1* bother did 

S*orLtt f 'T ^ '“ '? “™ '’P 0 “es. After 

Nelsoi^ had entered the eleventh grade, he gave up his newspaper work be- 
cause it inlertered with school state. V vipaper wora oe- 

Vocailonal Choice 

Grade 8 Science, probahly engineering: This decision was probably inBn- 
eneeci by his readings in 
Grade 9 Same 
Grade 10 Same 

Grade 11 Science and teaching: Prohahly influenced by bis success in chem- 
istry and by bis admiration for the diemistry teacher. 

Grade 12 Same: The exactness of science appealed to him. He was consider- 
Ing teaching because of its security and immediate income after 
college graduation and because ho thought he would like to 
work svith young people. 


Progress of Counsc/ing 

Nelson tvas a tall, thin, rangy, clean-cut boy with an engaging smile. During 
many intei^-fews the counselor found him to be courteous, honest, straigbtfor- 
^vard, and attentive. He was one of the most consdestious pupils in the school 
in the matter of filling out guesUonnaires administered to liim. 

Dtiriog the first interviews with him In the eighth grade the counselor saw 
immediately (hat Nebon would need help to continue his studies, and he dis- 
cussed tlie problem of scholaisbip aid for further education. Nebon was told 
that his chances for such help ^vere excellent if he did the school work of 
which he tvas capable. He was encouraged to do more than his regular class 
work In order to obtain as high marks as possible. With his cooperation, a 
school program for tlie ninth grade, which ^vouId not be too heavy in view of 
his newspaper work, was outlined. Science and engineering seemed to in- 
terest him as possible occupational choices, and the counselor gave him some 
general reading material covering these fields. During subsequent interviews 
these readings \vere discussed, and Nebon seemed to have a fairly good idea 
about wbat these vocations involved. 

In tlie ninth grade. Nelson won a medal in a national contest for an essay on 
Graphic Arts. He had entered this oontest without consulting hb teachers or 
parents. The counselor made Nebon arvare of the emphasis by colleges on 
“all-around boys," and worked out a program with lum for participation in 
athletics and other extracurricular activities. As a result, Nebon campaigned 
for and won election as president of the Student Council, and he abo became 
a member of the track team. He xvas very successful in all these activities. Al- 
though he was an ail A student, lie seemed to be popular vrfth ^^e other boys 
and Nvas regarded more as a “regular fellow than as a sissy or teachers 

Id the tenth crade, Nebon and die counselor selected a program of only 
four subjects because it seemed desirable for the boy to do very weU on these 
instead of carrying a heavier program with the lesser chance of keeping up 
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his fine academic record. Later, when Nelson found that this load was too 
light, he decided to study Greek on his ONvn. 

Science still seemed to interest him a great deal, and his interest was fur- 
ther stimulated by his success in mathematics. Nelson and the counselor dis- 
cussed several times the vocational possibilities for him in that field. 

During the summer of this school year. Nelson worked with his brother. 
They cared for lawns in the community and their earnings were sufficient to 
keep them in clothes and to cover expenses for the following school year. 

Shortly after Nelson entered the tenth grade, a long interview was held with 
his stepmother, at her request, concerning the problem of permitting Nelson to 
continue in the college-preparatory course. She thought that there was no 
prospect of financial help for college. She thought that he should take a course 
to prepare him for some immediate occupation, for she doubted that a partial 
scholarship would be sufficient to keep him in college. During this interview 
the counselor indicated that Nelson’s chances for getting a substantial scholar- 
ship were very good. If this was not obtained, the alternative of having him 
work for a year after graduation from high school before going to college was 
considered. As a result of this interview, his stepmother decided that he should 
continue in the college course. Apparently, financial conditions at home were 
difficult because the counselor noted a very strong desire on Nelson's part to 
get out of school as soon as possible to earn money. He had strong feelings 
concerning his obligation to support the family, but the counselor pointed out 
that he probably could be of more help to his parents in the future if he ob- 
tained a college education. 

With respect to extracurricular activities for this year. Nelson was confronted 
>vith tho problem of studying piano or joining the debating club because h© 
felt that there was not sufficient time for both. The pros and cons were dis- 
cussed witli him, and he made the choice of piano. When the decision had 
been made, ho practiced one hour daily. He w.is able to obtain lessons free of 
diarge from a friend. It was during this year that his interest in music in- 
creased greatly, and much of liis leisure lime was spent at concerts or in read- 
ing about music and musicians. 

The summer following completion of Uio tenth grade ho had a fairly exten- 
sive paper route and did odd jobs in the neighborhood. 

When he returned to school In ti»e fall, his morning and evening paper 
routes seemed to take too much time, and because he seemed to have sufficient 
money to carry him through tlic school year, he decided to discontinue them. 

In discussing occupations witlj the counselor, he became somewhat dis- 
couraged about engineering because of what ho considered to be tho poor 
prospects in the field at Uiat time. Ilis interest in high-school teaching in- 
creased. He obtained a good deal of pleasure from Ills work in chemistry and 
became quite friendly witli a cliemistiy teacher whom ho admired. 

After the midyear holiday of his clc\-enlh school year, his stepmother be- 
came III, and Nelson took over a numlicr of the liouschold duties. He did the 
cooling, washing, and Ironing, as well as !>ouse-cleaning, so that he had wry 
little time for homework or extracurricular activities. Except for his concern 
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Eleven Years after Initiid Counseling 

Six years after Nelson had graduated from high school, the counselor ob- 
tained the folJowng information in an interview with him. 

At college Nelson received honor grades in all courses except a half-course 
in philosophy and a coxirse in physics which was loiown to be exceedingly 
difficult. His work was good enough to permit acceleration, and he graduated 
in three and one-half years cum laude in electronic physics. 

Following graduah'on he w'as deferred from military service and assigned to 
do some secret work in physics in a naval research project until the war ended. 
At that time, he continued his graduate work in physics, earned his master s 
degree, and received a generous fellowship which permitted him to carry on 
the work for his doctorate. Upon completion of that work in 1947, he planned 
to seek a university appointment which would enable him to do research in 
electronics. 

Nelson married a girl whom he met at a church function, shortly after 
graduation. His parents were not particularly pleased about his marriage be- 
cause they thought that it would handicap his efforts. His wife has, however, 
worked while he has been a graduate student, and has contributed much to 
his success. Nelson says that he is very happily married. His parents have been 
somewhat concerned about his Independence since he has had sufficient finan- 
cial support, but he has a strong feeling of responsibility toward his familyi 
and both ho and his wife have ^ven some of their earnings to the family when 
they were In need. 

The authors of this case study are fully aware that Nelson might have 
gone to college without any special assistance from his counselor or 
teachers. They know that the basic factors in the boy’s earning a college 
degree are his abilities and his willingness to put them to good use, but 
they sec the counselor’s persistence as being also an important factor. 
They add:*® 

The fact, however, that his parents urged him to change to a more practical 
course and the fact that he fell a strong obligation to make immediate con- 
tributions to the support of his family make it seem likely that he would have 
dropped into the commercial course to prepare himself for a job after he had 
completed high school. He would, therefore, not have had enough academic 
credits for college entrance if there had been a change in fortune, and would 
have found the work \vith less capable students lacking in challenge. In doing 
so he would have done as many others in public high schools have done, to 
tlieir sorrow. The statistics . . . indicate that such persons are not happy 
about their vocational or social pbeements. 

. . . When we consider the particular rase of Nelson there is veiy little rea- 
son to believe that his character was weakened by the assistance which the 
counselor provided. He sought information and advice, but he was intelligent 
enough to wcigli carefully the information which he obtained. He did not lean 

“ Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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upon tie counselor, and when his share oF the job of getting Cnaneial aid was 
outlined, he accepted it and put forft hfs best. With his abilities, his drive, his 
desire to learn, and his industry it seems that he might have been successful in 
almost anything that he undertoclc. If college can serve any young person, 
Nelson is the land who should be served, and sodety cannot afftjrd to neglect 
the potential contribution of a biy of bis caliber. The counselors, who knew 
him for five full years, were convinced that this boy could be assisted with- 
out loss to him as an individual, and with gain to society. Not all of the stu- 
dents of superior ability who were studied could have received the same treat- 
ment as this lad wthout loss, but Nelson's rare combination of abilities, traits, 
and stamina were outstanding, and the counselor's actions appeared to have 
been thoroughly jusfiffed. Such students are too precious to ignore in the rou- 
tine school procedures which schools without guidance services provide. 
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CHAPTER 15 


The Case Conference 


The case study is probably the most useful method for revealing and 
evaluating long-term trends in a person’s development, and the case con- 
ference is probably the best method for synthesizing or coordinating and 
interpreting data gathered from various sources. As defined by Fenton, 
the case conference is "a single diough fairly long conference” during 
which there is an “orderly presentation of all the facts and points of view 
regarding a student. The conference method is commonly used in child- 
guidance and mental-hygiene clinics and is generally considered a con- 
tribution to student personnel work from the child-guidance and mental- 
hygiene fields of work. 

The case conference is used in different forms and for different pur- 
poses. In some schools staff members who are specialists in guidance, 
ps)'cholog)’, mental hygiene, and health regularly hold case conferences 
for the specific purpose of studjdng the records on a particular student, 
hearing special reports on the case, and making definite recommendations 
for treatment. At times teachers who know the student very well because 
of their spedal relationships with him as his homeroom teacher, coach, 
music teacher, or the like may be asked to attend the conference. Fre- 
quently, ho^vever, oral or written statements are secured from such per- 
sons in advance and reported at the conference by one of the regular 
participants. 

When, howev'CT, the case conference is held for the twofold purpose 
of providing inservice training for nonspecialists and securing special 
study of a student so that he may be ^ven any help needed, the confer- 
ence participants include not only the specialists but also aU staff mem- 
bers who are directly concerned wiUi the case or can supply pertinent 
information because of their present or past association with the student. 
Other staff members who are not actively involved in the case but who 
want to attend for study purposes generally are permitted and encouraged 
to do so. It is this t)-pe of case conference-the one attended by non- 

• Fenton, Sfcntal Hygiene in School Fracilce, p. 71. SUaford Calif-J 

Stanlord University Press, 1943, ‘ 
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The Case Conference 
specialists as well as specialists and arranged for focusing attention upon 
students as individuals and for helping teachers to acquire understanding 
and skill in guidance practices-that we arc concerned wth here. Those 
who attend case conferences held for specialists only arc usually well 
trained in conference procedures. 


HOW CAN WE FIND THE TIME? 

The case conference is comparaUvely little used in high schools and 
colleges partly because the mellsod is not well teotvn and hence nrt 
always wdl understood and largely because it nr usually ddBcult to pr^ 
vide enough time at the right tinre for effecBve use of case conference 
procedurei IVhen the conference nrethod is tet used ordmanly fram one 
Ld a halt to hvo hours are needed. As tire stall members become fa^bar 
svith the procedures, less time is needed; but the tunc required w.11 sold m 
be much less than an hour and a halt if interest and cooperabon 

means for strengthening a gu.dance 

used, it almost invariably result to in^ tHU 
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ultog it at a suitable time is ^tuin"" Terences after schooUfthe 
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Some administrators and teachers dismiss this whole problem regarding 
time for special professional activities by stating firmly that attending 
meetings, participating in case conferences, helping with extracurricular 
activities, reading professional literature, and doing other such things me 
as much a part of a teachers work as making lesson plans, teaching 
classes, and grading papers. This statement is true. It is also true, how- 
ever, that, to be good teachers, teachers must not be drab, uninteresting 
people. To be alert and interesting people as well as teachers interested 
in their work, they must have time to satisfy their normal needs for 
recreation, diversion, and rest. 

When this problem of how to find time for professional meetings is 
put in the hands o£ the faculty, some faculties, like some administrators, 
can find no better solution than to schedule the meetings after school. 
But, because the plan is theirs and not one forced upon them, they may 
find it easier to accept than a similar plan imposed from above. One 
faculty group made the plan more acceptable than it had been previously 
by making it more definite. Operating as a committee of die whole, ihe 
teachers decided that one afternoon a week should regularly be re- 
served for professional activities and that other after-school activities 
that might interfere U'ith any members taking part in the professional 
program were not to be scheduled for that day. The group also developed 
a plan for equalizing committee work because the members felt tliat 
a few were being asked to do too much and that the group resources were 
not being sufficiently well used. 

The general plan agreed upon called for a meeting of the whole faculty 
one week, department meetings another week, committee meetings another 
•week, and case conferences the fourth week. Desirably case conferences 
should be regularly held at least twice a month; but obviously once a month 
is better than never. Since the members of this faculty agreed tliat they 
would regularly devote two hours a week to professional meetings, all ex- 
pected to participate in one of the two or three case conferences held on 
conference day.” At times some teachers were directly concerned wth 
more tlian one case being considered on a particular day even though a 
special ofTort was made to select for study on the same day students at 
diflercnt grade levels and in dUIcrcnt curricula. The teachers were free to 
decide which conferences they would attend, but homeroom teachers 
were expected to attend all conferences on members of their homeroom 
groxips. Conferences on txvo members of the same homeroom were never 
held on the same day. 

The add-it-on method is commonly used by high school people in 
making needed changes. ^Vllcn, for example, it becomes clear that some- 
thing new should be taught, the something nexv is added to tlic regular 
progr.im as a nexv course or added to an old course as a new unit. Rarely 
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is the old program or the old course overhauled and something no longer 
needed taken out and replaced by the something new. In like manner, 
when it seems desirable to make committee meetings and case conferences 
a regular part of tlie teachers’ programs, tljej* are usually tacked on before 
or after school. Rarely, if ever, does anyone consider sending the students 
home so that the teachers can do work that cannot well be done when 
students are at school. 

Many people seem to think that, unless students are at school, teachers 
are not working; but they seldom think in this fashion about other 
rvorkors. Bank employees, they knorv, work many hours a week when the 
bank is not open to customers. Also, they know that the fnet that a doctor s 
office is regularly closed on Monday docs not mean that the doctor 
regularly goes fishing on Monday. AVhy should not tlie school close at 
noon or open at noon twice a month or more often so that 
half of the school day the facult)- may engage in professional activities 
that ate not easily undertaken when the students are at school? 

Faculty meetings, committee meetings, ease conterenccs, and the like 
J an ta^^part of the professional work o any teacher. Such 
rctitdSersheuld be regularly scheduled and net planned haph;^rdl>k 
■aw will prove most fSuI when scheduled on school tune and at time 
when all or most staff members ate free to attend. 

INmATING THE CASE CONFEKENCE 
Before the conference is us^ for swdy 
ciplcs. and P-tT'r ua^firf" " 
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matever is ’ oVir tol^cverc- member is considri^ a 
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responsible and rcliahic P'”” ' , ling the group members nl dw 

conduct are not antiapated; that ^ cliairman is only ererrisin., 
importance of obsen-ing tlie rules closet}. 
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a Toutine precaution; and that he will repeat the reminder from time to 
time. Furthermore, he must take care to do so; for, as Fenton’ slates, 
imtil the guidance conference becomes a part of tlic school routine and 
is accepted as commonplace by the faculty and whenever visitors or new 
staff members are present, the chairman should at the beginning and at the 
close of a conference remind those present of tlic confidential nature of 
all material presented at the mceting- 
Use of Demonstrations. Demonstrations help a faculty to prepare for 
conference participation. The specialists with the help of some nonspe* 
cialists might demonstrate the conference metlmd by using either a real 
case or a hypothetical one. A real case \vUl probably arouse more interest 
than a hj'pothetical case but may not be so useful for helping the group 
members learn to discuss a case objectively. 

^^^len the case is a real one, some teacher who has the student in class 
may be imable to accept, because he does not understand, some inter- 
pretations and recommendations offered by the specialists. He may feel 
that he kno\vs the student better than thej' do, both out of school as well 
as in it; he may feel confident that the only reason “this boy acts diat 
way" is that “he simply does not care and, like his father, just does not 
have any ambition." ^Vhen the case is a hypothetical one, this teacher may 
not find it difficult to fol]o^v the specialist’s line of thought and may agree 
with him in the main. After se^•e^ hj'pothetical or disguised cases have 
been presented and discussed by the group, the teaser may acquire 
sufficient general understanding regarding multiple causes, behavior 
s)'mptoms, and the like to be able to apply the principles to the "unam- 
bilious boy" and to other students whose problems he tended to dismiss 
in the past with such loose generalizations as “lajy," “low IQ," “poor 
attitude,” “inattention,” “low-class home," etc. 

Sometimes the demonstrations for orientation purposes are given in a 
school by staff members from some clinic or by specialists from some 
nearby university. Such demonstrations are helpful for some faculty mem* 
hers hut may do others more harm than good. If the demonstration case is 
a complicated one and/or all demonstration participants are experts, some 
facultj’ members may want to start at the level of the experts and attempt 
to adopt the techniques and the terminology of the experts before thej' 
are ready to do so. Confusion and loss of interest may result in much the 
same way as occurs when a faculty group adopts cumulative records that 
are b^ond their readiness and require a higher degree of compefencj' 
than most members possess. Also, some staff members, after observing a 
demonstration by experts, may feel somewhat as a fifth grader mi^t 
if his art teacher placed an excellent drawing before his group and asked 
them to try to copy it. Knowing that his production would be far below 
* UAL, p. 87. 
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the level of the artist’s product, the fifth grader might feel tlwt there was 
no use in trying to reproduce it. 

’The demonstration case should not be a verj’ difficult one. Specialists 
and nonspecialisls should take part in the demonstration, and preferably 
the specialists should be members of the staff or in the school service. 
If outside experts arc used, they should be persons who understand U>c 
school situation and, if possible, persons who have worked witli the staff 
before. Also, the demonstrations should be sufficiently brief to be followed 
by a general discussion of the case and of the conference procedures. 

Use of Case-study InstrumenU. Before attempting to use the in- 
ference method for study of particular students, some faculty groups first 
study or review, either as a total group or in small study groups, certain 
principles and techniques so that they may Icam to interpret test data, 
cumulative record material, and the like and to gain skill m recognizing 
pertinent items and significant patterns among Ihcm Oll.cr fa™l y groups 
find such stud)' more interesting and meaningful svl.m 
ments are used svhieh include cxerches designed to 

those bv and by Horrocks and Troycr. 
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teachers’ understanding of growth and development and to help some 
teachers abandon the practice of explaining student behavior through 
such stereotj'pes as "unhappy home Itf^” "loo much concerned with 
extracurricular activities” “is just plain lasy,” "has not learned how to 
study,” “should he taking shop courses,” “doesn’t have the mental ability 
for the work,” "is preoccupied with sex interests,” and so forth. "WTien 
such explanations are uncritically offered during the study of an actual 
case m the school and the user of stereotyped explanaticms is asked the 
basis for his diagnosis, he can usually "remember” enough evidence on 
the spot If, hmvex’er, he offers his explanation during the study of a 
not-real case and the only evidence had is that contained in the printed 
or mimeographed materi^ the teacher may find it very difficult to justi^' 
his interpretation. "Wben asked the basis for his statement; he may find 
nothing in the case study material to support it; and others may call his 
attention to enough contradictory evidence for him to realize that his 
judgment was not based on reflective thinking. 

GENERAL PROCEDURES IN THE CASE CONFERENCE 

The Subject. Students should be selected for study through the case 
conference method in much the same way that they are selected as sub- 
jects for anecdotal reports and case studies. Because the number of stu- 
dents studied through the conference method is necessarily small, only 
problem cases are considered in some schools. \\TiilR jt is hi^y desirable 
to use the most eflfective procedures \rith the cases requiring the greatest 
skill, it would be unfortunate never to hold case coherences for study 
of average, superior, and other "nonproblem” students. To limit use of any 
technique to study of only problem students strengthens certain false 
ideas regarding student personnel work that are already held by too many 
people, su^ as the idea that guidance is mainly work with problem stu- 
dents. To belp develop a conception of guidance as work concerned wiffi 
all students, care must be taken to include all students or all ^1)65 of 
students in all parts of the program, especially when inservice education 
is a principal objective. 

MoTeo\’er, if only maladjusted or problem students are considered at 
case conferences, being a “conference case” may stigmatize a student in 
some teachers th in kin g. Also, should parents and students ever come to 
know that students are studied through the conference method and the 
^•pe of students studied, then being a conference subject may be looked 
upon as a mark of disgrace. The use of case conferences should then be 
abandoned, for thej' may result in more harm tRan good for the students 
whom they are designed to help. 
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The Participants and tlie Leader. The participants in a case conference 
should include all staff members vrorking with the student, available 
specialists able to help with the case, and other interested facult)* mem- 
bers. In order that discussion may be informal and eas)', tlie group should 
be small, preferably 20 members or fewer. Attendance should not be 
compulsory.® 

The spirit in which a participant attends a conference is more impor- 
tant than his presence there. If anyone is there under duress and not be- 
cause he is sincerely interested in studying the case, perhaps it is belter 
for him and for the student that he be elsewhere. Some harm may result 
from his being there. Not in sympathy wth the conference idea, such 
workers may leave a conference feeling strongly opposed to aU such 
"guidance nonsense"; and they may include the student as svcll as tl.e 
program in their opposition. While they may never intcnfonally use m 
an unprofessional way the informaHon obtained at the conference, they 
may project onto the hapless student ‘h'= 

soti who, they helieve. more or less forced them to attend the conference 
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include such a specialist, use of the conference can still be successfully 
attempted. The members with some training in student personnel work 
csn help those who are without training but are interested in trying to 
understand and to help students as individuals. Together they can adopt 
ftie case conference in its least technical form and use it effectively for 
the purposes intended. By working together in the conference situation, 
most members will learn to deal more intelligently with students, be- 
come more sensitive to the students’ needs, and more aware of their 
powers and fitness, as well as of their limitations, for helping to meet 
these needs. Some will be stimulated to undertake ind^endent study 
and experimental use of other techniques, such as anecdotal reports and 
cumulative records. 

The Special Report. There is no standard form for administration of 
the case conference. The procedures sketched here are, in general, the 
ones reported as most helpful by some practitioners in the field of stu- 
dent personnel work. All who were consulted agreed regarding the im- 
portance of a full report on the case carefully prepared in advance of the 
conference. Not all agreed regarding the desirability of supplying all 
conference participants with copies of the report, or an abstract of the 
report, before the conference. 

Some workers believe that, if all participants receive copies of the 
report in advance, many tvill como to the conference with set ideas about 
the case. Others, however, think that the influence of any preconceived 
ideas will be minimized by the presentation of other ideas at the con- 
ference and beliwe that, if the participants have the basic data before- 
hand, they will give the case thoughtful attention and seek additional 
information. The second point of vicnv is based on respect for the ability 
and integrity of coworkers, and so it seems more desirable than one based 
on reluctance to permit fellow-lcachcrs full participation. If the confer- 
ence participants are to have a report before the conference, they should 
receive it a w’cek, or at least sc\’cral days, in advance. The report should 
open with a statement reminding the receiver that the report is confiden- 
tial and cautioning him against Idling any part of it be read by anyone 
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stmunarized. Because of the amount of work involved in preparing this 
type of report and the cost of mimeograpliing copies for all conference 
participants, such reports are often given orally or projected onto a saeen. 
Use of mimeographed copies distributed at the beginning of the confer- 
ence is preferred, however; for it facilitates discussions. It is difEcult to 
remember specific items on different students when the report is given 
orally or projected onto a screen. If the members have copies, they can 
easily refer to the material on different students and note the common and 
distinguishing factors in their cases. Better conference discussion and 
more appropriate recommendadoos are likely to result 

Synthesis and Diagnosis through Conference Discussion. To the ma- 
terial contained in the special report, prepared before the co^eren^. 
other data are added in an orderly manner at the conference. First the 
person who coUected the data for the special report sunm^es ^ 
pertinent infonnation obtained after the report was prepared. Then the 
other ntembers report additional items that they ™s.der 
the report seems complete, the conference mem^rs f 
deteriLe the significant facts and to dec.de what b« 

the adiustment and development of the student conreroed. As the o.s 
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Ttiis ot murse is the ideal situaUon-onc in which the student, teac , 
^c’ilS -S L parents too, perhaps, pool their efforts and resources 
in order that each may help dissolve the difficulty. ^ 

Usually, however, a student troubled by some special y 

self-consLus and even so frightened during the 

efforts to make him feel otheiwise. that he is not able P“f ‘ ^ 

structively in the discussion. It is ordinarily belter for him^ to discu 
problem in an intcrvieiv alone rvith his counselor than with a 8™ P 
die conference. At the case conference the counselor pt«“t 
dent's problem as it is seen by the student, and afterward during his mte 
viesvs with the student he can try to make good use of the conference fan 
tags and to carry out the recommendations agreed upon at the ' 

As the result of a case conference, an interview may be arraDgeo 
a student’s parents in order to obtain the cooperaUon needed from tn 
home. Usually parents are not invited to participate at a ’ 

for, as Fenton'^ points out, their presence in most cases inevitably hot 
the frankness and objectivity of the discussion. The guidance conteren 
is part of the professional routine of the school, and parents do not e;je 
to participate. On the rare occasion when it does seem desirable to ba 
one or both parents attend the case conference, they should be 
only part of the time. Some things are not easily discussed or should no 
he discussed in the presence of parents. 


SOME POSSIBLE OUTCOMES 

The most important of the possible outcomes of a case conference JS 
increase in the participants’ interest, understanding, appreciation, 
desire to play a more helpful role in the lives of students. Most partio- 
pants ^vill leave a case conference with increased understanding and 
predation of the student studied, wth greater awareness of the ways ^ 
which classroom conditions and instructional methods contribute to go^ 
and bad adjustment, and widi a desire to make better use of the facihbes 
^^'ith^n their control for dding development and for preventing or de- 
creasing maladjustment in all students, not in just the one studied at 
the conference. 

“ Ibid^ p. 78. 
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Some participants may leave the conference really aware for the first 
time of the fact that they must have comprehensive and accurate in- 
formation about students if they are ever to know them as "whole stu- 
dents” or “total personalities." They perceive the bearing of certain fac- 
tors in home and neighborhood environments upon a student’s progress 
in school and see the importance of being informed about a student's 
out-of-school life. Some participants acquire new conceptions regarding 
their roles as teachers. Programs and procedures previously considered 
sound and good for all students may be seen as inadequate and possibly 
bad for some. If the conference case Is a "discipline case.” some partici- 
pants may be less anxious at the close of the conference than at the be- 
cinnine to have a student forced to conform. Their attention may have 
shifted from misbehavior and a need for punishment to m^djustaent 
and a need for help, the central point in their thinking no longer being 
a disturbing student but the disturbing factors in a sbr^nt s life. 

Some portoipants gain professional taowledge and sWl though eon- 
ference parUdpation. By sharing in the group tluntog *al to the 
group's condusions and recommendations some "> 7 '’“ 
decrS.se the number and the seriousness of errors m the “ 

^j->«Tnnt!P« that they make thereafter either when working alone or 
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some others are more compete^ the others and thereby in- 

to draw upon the professional ^ workers 

crease and strengthen then ° • rtidpation. In an invcsHgation 

benefit in this way from method proved er- 

reported by Murray, for “““P ' „as used in its most 

ceedingly useful for suchreasons.mera ttem^^^^^ ^ 

technical form. The conference ^ merging their separate idcol- 
cialists who never completely sue P S advantage 

„gies-a tl^g hardly L 

of the conference to be tnat^ ^ 

the experimenter’s peKonal ^ participants gain sell- 

Through their “"'“'"^.'^^^^^ bshavr-or and problem 
knowledge and insight ^ ^ p^ve contended with 

perceive that in their own adjustments to Ul= ey 

“H. A. Mwray d cl. ErpIewH™ l» Fenv^JC,. p. 

University Press, 1938. 
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f nliVethoseofthestudcntsstudicdandEndthatthedis- 

problems not problems help to dispel some of thcr 

cussions or uit. ^ l , 


- f to ” Anally a teaeher may be indirectly d.senssmg h.s 

j^eties and to . ^ the leader 

o«m oonflmu approach to personal problems and wll 

wUl ''"“discourage the teacher to use the conference in this '™y- 

.fie teacher reveals some of the reasons for his osvn feeling of 
over, 1 insecurity it may be possible to help allay such feehngs. 

a^T-toSs an^hing done to help the teacher may also help the 
tmdenL Eventually the teacher may be ** P*”®' 

problems from those of the classroom and of the students. 

^ Case conferences frequently disclose the need m 
services of the nurse, the speech clinician, the reading clinician, an 
soedalist in counseling. Awareness of the need and increased appr 
tion of the value of the services of the specialists may lead to efforts 
secure regular provision for them. Germane and Germane, 
reported hmv use of the case conference (called the clinic ) 
retain faculty groups to become informed regarding the scope and impli- 
cations of student personnel work and the need for student personnel 

conferences may help to improve coordination of school and com- 
munity resources. Counselors and teachers may begin to seek outside the 
school the special assistance needed by some students but not available 
wthin the school. They may succeed in interesting some citizen or group 
in providing the help needed. A service group, for e-Tample, may agree 
to send to college some brilliant student who should continue his educa- 
tion hut whose family cannot afford to give him a college education. 
Sometimes the faculty find that the help needed is available upon request 
or upon the fulfillment of certain conditions easily met by the studen^ 
hut neither the faculty nor the student before k^e^v that it could he ha 
for the asking. By studying students more carefully and by working 
more closely \\ith other community workers, the faculty learn hmv to 
utilize community resources for providing some services not given by 
the schooL 


SO^tE CAUTIONS 

The good that results from the use of the conference method may not 
be so great or result so soon as some faculty members expect. Very little 
change may he noted in a student for a long time after the conference 

" C. E. Cermane and E. C. Cermane, Penonnel Work in High School. New Yori^- 
Sih'er Buidrtt Company, 1941. 
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is he!d on liis case even lliough all who were present at the conference 
nre trying very hard to carry out the recommendations made on the case. 
Rarely will change occur quickly or soon; so teachers must be patient and 
not expect rapid or early improvement. While the progress reported may 
not be great, ordinarily some progress can be expected; for, in the words 
of Fenton,’* “investigations l»ave indicated that, although seemingly 
miraculous improvement occurs rarely, complete failure is fortunately as 
infrequent.” 

Not all the progress reported may be real, especially with respect to 
academic progress. Some faculty members leave the conference room 
ilctemiincil to help 'the poor student' in every way that they can. Help- 
ing him may be seen as passing him or raising his mart rather than as t^- 
inn to modiiy instructions and environment so that the student may bo 
able to achieve in keeping ssalh his ability to do so. Actu% fte student 
may not be learning or adjusting any beiler than before; but because he 
is receiving higher marks, progress is indicated. Then too, of comse, the 
student may be more confused than helped by the false tw^e 
progress. (This illustraUon is not to be constaed as a defense of low and 
failtag marks. Little defense can be offered for any marks passing o 
failinl high or low-os given in the asxrage high school “ 

wtatcMhwaS 

'’^^poveLnt may not be stS'doiog" 

ample, who has been improvement with 

on time may change and fcr nuality of his work. Then he 

regard to relapse s^uld not. however, be 

may slip b.iek into Ins ol ^ periods of 
considered permanent. R ^ , . jjjration. 

backsliding may decrease in frequency 
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CHAPTER 16 


The Interview: General Purposes and Principles 


In this chapter and the nert one attention is given to the nse of the 
interview for guidance purposes only. The emphasis is upon use of the 
interview for helping students to make good adjustments m all areas of 

"’The'inlervietv is useful not only for helping a worker to 
quainted tvitl. n student and to obtain valuable 
ako for helping a student to become 

ssExrKS'K'-’*™ . » .1- 

certain matters of special signiBcanee , g 

Anyone who has worked very and 

most students svish at j ^ ore their parents and close 

trust but who is not involved in their a^ « are p 

friends. Many students who receive fi counselor because they 

parents prefer to discuss some ^^(h their parents. The 

have a more objective relations P indefinitely as well as the fact 

fact tliat the relationship will not Barents by tlie consequences 

that the counselor is not t“r te toTtudents to discuss 

of their choices and neboM makes it ^ lelaHves. The 

some matters witli counselors ™ ^ y personal relationship 

student-counselor relationship is n student knows 

that ordinarily erists betrveen parent and h,, 

that the reacUons of the counselor may tie 

parent. . . r ai,- rounselor should be sufficiently broad 

The professional trainmg of _l,lems of personal adjustmait as 

to enable him to help ."'.^q^Sod sScial adjustment. Those 

well as with those of and who stress the unity of per- 

who think of students pracb'eal for student personnd 

sonalitydonotthinkitdes^bW ^^P__^ ..adents widi 

workers to limit them counselmg 
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educauonal. vocational, and social p™blen« and not to Uy to help then. 

Sany persons believe n-i* Ilogcrs> that the F°<f 

ing wth regard to personal problems do not really differ 

Ses usl in couLeling rrdd. regard to d.e WM 

vocational dUEculties” beeause edueational and vorational p 

also personal problenrs. Problems are interrelated: they do not 

separately. 

BASIC PUBPOSES 


U the intervimv is to be used effectively for the general P“tpo"“ 
diagnosis, education, and therapy, it must first be put 
estSilishing rapport-the svarm, cooperative interpersonal rebUons P 
between student and worker resulting from the establishment of 
fidence, trust, and friendship and the creation of a posiUve emotion^ re- 
sponse on the part of the student toivard the worker. The me ot re 
intersnesv for establishing good working relations and for winning 
operation is often referred to as an “amdliary” use of the intemesv. 
student personnel work, hoivever, it is or should be a principal use. 1 ^ 
larger the school, the more importoDt this use becomes for counteracMj, 
the forces &at help to depersonalize and to overs^-stematize sdiool e 


pnA to render the individual student anonymous. 

When the basic purpose of the interview is to establish rapport, the 
first inter>iew >\t 11 be held very soon after the student enters the 
if it cannot he scheduled before his entrance. If the first interview is e* 
layed until the student nms into difficulty— fails some subject, breaks a 
rule, has trouble with other students, or the like— the counselor may not 
find it easy or possible to establish good relations widi the student or ^ 
parents. Both student and parents, under such conditions, may not ^ 
easily con\'inced that the counselor understands either the student or bis 
problem or diat he really wants to help the student 

\Mien through intervie%vs and other procedures, such as those of group 
guidance, die counselor has established rapport with the student and fij® 
student rapport with the counselor (it is a tw'o-way process), die inter- 
view may be used eSecdvely for serving the purposes of diagnosis, edu- 
*F. C. Theme, Principle* of Penonajity Counieling, p. S6. Brandon, Vt-: Jonrnal 
of Clinical Psjrhologj'. 1950. ^ 

*Carl R. Rogers and J. L. WaDen, Counseling trUh "Returned Servicemen, p. 
New Yerlc: iicCraw-HiH BooV Coinpaz^, Inc., 1949. 
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cation, and therapy or, as desaibed hy Bingham and Moore,* for carry- 
ing out the tliree main functions of securing infonnation from the inter- 
viewee, instnicting him, and influencing or motivating him. Seldom, if 
ever, does an interview sen,’e one function or purpose exclusively. Tlie 
diagnostic interview, for example usually has some developmental and 
remedial values. Only for tlie purpose of discussion can the functions 
or purposes be separated. 


SOME AIDS TO SUCCESS IN INTERVIEWING 

Reputation among Students. When a counselor has been in a partic- 
ular school or college for hvo or more years, his reputation among the 
students may determine to a large measure the ease and speed w-ith 
which he is able to establish rapport tvith a nesv counselee. If in the par- 
ticular school situation counselors are important people m student life 
and not lust people who see their oouuselees (or advisees) bnefly once 
or twice i yei. a noiv student is very likely to be asM seen by au upper- 
class student. -Whom did you gel for your ooumelor?- If 
the new studenfs answer is 'Oh, you will like him fine “ 
tataly gel a break,” the way to ““B^t-MuMelor cooperation has b«n 
cleared* If however, the response is *Hes nice and a lot of fun but not 
S or -Be ireful what you leU him,” the road to oooperahen 

r “I 

^"cTnnd 'competent. I. is no, enough ^ ^e 
guy- he must also be known as someone sle eif 

have little respect for a schoo station for aU their prob- 

planation for all difficulties and o ronnselor as toward a school 

lems. nrey feel the same «y le regardless of 

nurse who always f ^ help-headaohe, stomach-a*e, rat 

and his success in intemewing Jaiowledge and skill. The coun- 

teristics as well as by his F“ ^ j, important because, as 

selor’s appearance in terms M «L p. 5. New 

rl nn.ee V Moore. Haw to Intervicio. Sd ed.. P- 
•Walter V. Dlnghatn and Bnice V. 

York. Harper & Brothers. 1941. 
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Bobinson. point, ou, it n>ay be 

^o«l In discuss or to refer to them during his talks rvith students. 

” Lack of objectivity and lack of cmoUonal maturity, for e.xatnp^ ^ 
oktecles to^ccess in intcrviesving. If the interviesvcr is handi 
capped by such lacks, there will appear in his interrimv r^o^ 
dUcrepancies and inaccuracies produced by bias and L ^ 

tasta^. a teacher-counselor dislikes ^ “ “sT^d 

places dressed in jeans or slack and loud plaid shi^, the 
pognoses offered in his reports may be coi^ently ^ 

Llf always seen ‘properly attired’ than for girls 
?oppy attire.” His strong prejudice against girls’ dressmg like boys ) 
infcence the contents of his reports fuHy as much as what he 
observes during the interviesvs. More than tot, 
his establishing good rapport with some students and reduces the va 


of Hs counseling. , w a 

Professional Knowledge and Sldll. The student who is served 
counselor who possesses the desired personal qualifications 
douht, from his contacts with such a person even thougji the counsei 
may bek the professional knowledge and shall of the trained counse o • 
The mature well-balanced adult can do much to help young pe^le 
deal efiectively wth many of the problems encountered in their day- o- 
day living, hut he may not be able to help them with some impor^ 
problems. Hence, to the strengths of personalit)' would-be wunselors 
need to add the strengths acquired through training and practice. ^ 

It is not possible to list all the areas in which counselors need to 
formed in order to be able to sen'c all their counselees. Nor is it possi 6 
to say that any one area of knowledge and sltiH is more important t^o 
others and that, hence, all counselors need to be well trained in ^ 
area. The most important area will vary vvifli individual studente. Ooe 
student, for example, may know exactly what he wants to do vocational!) > 
may be well able to achieve his vocational goal, and may he strong ) 
supported in his choice by parents who are able and willing to gi'® 
him the financial badting as well as the emotional support that he ma) 
need for reaching his chosen goal. Consequently, this student may do 
wish to spend any part of his interview time with the counselor in 
cussing his vocational plans even though the counselor may be unusually 
well qualified to help him appraise his pbns. 


* Francis P. F^ebinsoa, Principles and Procedures in Student CounteVng, p- 
JJew Ycrt; Harper U Brewers, 1950. 
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If this student feels concern over other things, he wants the counselor 
to show interest in these things rather than interest in vocations. If the 
interview is student-centered, rather than counselor-centered or subject- 
centered, the counselor will follow the student’s lead. This student does 
not want help in finding his vocation. He feels sure that he has found it 
and that it is the right one; he wants the counselor to assist him \vith some 
other problem— how, perhaps, to square the teachings of his church with 
the practices of his parents; how to mate and keep friends (he seems 
able to make them but not to keep them); how to get his parents to ac- 
cept his choice of a future mate as \vell as they understand and accept his 
choice of a vocation; how to help a much loved younger brother who is 
not so smart as he and his sisters are but who is expected by the parents 
to acWeve as weU as his brother and sislers-how to help the brother and 
at the same time not mar his relations \vith the parents-or how to do 
something else tliat he wants very much to do but dow not know liow to 
do and ^Sshes to think about aloud with some adult whose judgment 

‘“'•nS pressing problem of another student may be “f” 

selection. This student may be unhappy because he is so 

tag vocaUonal choice that he no longer finds it easy ‘“ “P® 

less important problems that do not 

are urging him to come to some dedsioo; 

hint fie ought to make up^ 

sLm^otoreracUy what they w^tta do 

slightest idea what his Rework shodd to^A™^^^^ 

what she wants to ^^ded This girl wants her coun- 

but cannot give her the finanaal help ims g 

selor to help her find out v’bether s soecialized training needed 

tag a college education or OT gel^ P 

witliout going to “"“SO or, interests but 

her vocational goal so that sh ^ ^ ,, present goal, 

not need the highly spectate irjorned regarding moUvatioa 

A teacher-counselor “®®ds t ^ face 

and the dynamics of at all never being per- 

value a student’s statement tha tudent activities or anothers ex- 

mitted by his parents to take part striving to be at the head ol 

planatlon that the only ^ ^ kno\Sedge. He may agree with a 

his class is his very strong ^jujingmte for not wanting to att^end 

father that the man s son is no ^ ^for a position in his fathers 
the college of his fathers choice eveiySu'ng that mone>' can 

business-^This boy receives tnd the like-aod 

supply-car, fine clothes, generous allmvao , 
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». b, .b..ia b. ET. ~2£ 

can deb-elop into a iTeH-adjnsted young woinM. By P”''.'”^ ° 

too cauUom watchfulnKS and by apprmnng the 

iU- he mav help the parents to keep the gul a child and h':'P “f S 

sk’cken or'even arrest her sloiv progress tou-ard adid^diood. 

tion here is not that school counselors should he sulEciently well 

to be able both to rccogniae undesirable cmolional “^rt-er it S 

about oorrecUon through a reeducation of family 

that they should be able to see beloic the surface so that " 

unirfttingly contribute to the strengthening or continuance of iindesiran 


^ Understanding of Indhadual and Group Differences. Lack of knot - 
edge in sociolog)' and/or social psycholog)' may cause an intemeseer 
fail to undenitand and to consider important variations among group • 
Some survey reports indicate that most teachers are from 
homes- Hence, most teacher-counselors find it eas>' to understand and 
accept middle-class ways and standards. \\hSlc many may acknowledg 
that differences in background make for differences in student beha\aor, 
the)’ do not alwa)’S knov.’ as well as the)’ should what the diff^enc^ 
really are. They do not know the behavior patterns, the standards, ® 
values, the expectations, and the demands imposed by other ^ 
classes upon their members; and so they do not alwa)’s understand, ac- 
cept, and appreciate diese differences as well as the)’ should. Tbanl^ to 
Prescott and some other directors of child-study programs, most teadier* 
and counselors know nowada)’s that behasior is caused; but not all 
that the)’ cannot alwa)’s explain the cause in terms of their own svny 
life. 

Too many workers expect all students and aH parents to place the sam® 
\*alue that the)’ do upon certain standards of speech, dress, and behavior. 
Unthinkingly they tend to rale as less good, less important, or less worA) 
those who do not; or the)’ tend to condemn all beharior that conflicts 
with their standards. The)’ xmderstand and accept better the studen^ 
who accept their wa)*s than those who do noL As a result, the)' often 
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to establish rapport with students from socioeconomic groups different 
from their own— higher or Imver. 

Failtire to bear in mind that there are variations among members of 
a group is as much a barrier to success in intervie\ving and in counseling 
as is failure to bear in mind that there are variations among groups. 
Most teachers and counselors have learned to avoid in tlieir thinking 
about others the stereotypes of race and religion. All of us know, for 
example, that not aU Frenchmen are great lovers, not all Englishmen lack 
a sense of humor, not all Jews are money-loving, and not all Presbyterians 
are cold. We laugh at such ideas and say that they are absurd, but many 
of us fad to recognize that some other generalizations that \ve at times 
permit to govern our thinking and behavior are equally ludicrous and 


are also unfortunate. , , 

At the end of the first day of school for instancj a teacher-counselor 
mav show her list of new advisees to another teacher and sadly cali at- 
Sion to t£ fact that she now 1.^ to her group DUl Jones, "^otar one 
of that Tom Jones’s chUdren who wll be just bke the olhers-completelj 
tmnrt«iWp ” It is the first day of school, and the counselor s contact with 

going to be complete y p . « . times this counselor may 

and that interfere m* * ' .^^Her or counselor and reflect the at- 
dents tale tlidr The low IQ student, the high IQ 

titudes of the adult in their • hrolen home arc a few ex- 

student, the lazy hoy, and the c i ,hc 

amples. We have no right 

broken home does net „ fl,e girl from the “good home 

we have a right to assume that the by h ^ 

-Ae home not 7 * IQ stodenls cannot satisfy to a 

of means can we assume Vocational interests er cannot 

reasonable degree some el them ' = „heAer class group or 

make important btached hair, the tee bright 

some other. Tlien Acre is P'l ,,,o an individua or a 

lips, Ae low-cut blouse, and ^ because she wishes to id- 

,^;p Is she adopting „ she hying to affiha = 

filiate wi A the members of a F Jo bo, oot been able to aflilla 

wiA Ae members of Aal group beeaose 
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.via>themc™bersot.nyo,hcrg.oup?Shon,ustbdong.oson,egroupor 

perish psychologically.^ ^ i„,crvicsv for helping sludenU with 

*e”r Lny different problems, the 

ized knowledge and many specml skffls “W ,,,,, u.e 

;r;m'nfadi:sreM ro^adriife. to help them .0 

Spo moral sense and to attain moral maturity, as wel as to hdp 
them make good use of their educational opportunities and 
places in the work world. 

ATTITUDES OF THE INTERVIEWER 

TOile many suggestions arc given in the literature 
techniques to be used in the interview for '’’"‘'"S and 
down resistance, verifying statements. learning underlying ® ^ 
doing other such things, tlie use of particular techniques is '“5 >®P ^ 

than *e attitudes displayed by the interviesver and the phdosophy 

hind the attitudes. . . .j. 

Bingham and Moore offer a good illustration for this point in their 
count of two social workers sent to interview employed mothers, 
worker adopted the technique of letting the mothers whom she i 
vie%ved see her schedule of questions and the records tliat she ma 
their responses. The other worker took care not to let any mothCT ^y 
she interviewed see her schedule of questions or her report oij the in 
view. The first worker was more successful than the second in ® 

cooperation from the mothers; but the differences in results were no 
to differences in the techniques adopted but, instead, to differences i 
the attitudes and feelings displayed by the workers toward , 

intervimved. One worker tried to be subtle and circumspect; the o » 
direct and frank. As Bingham and Moore* say: “Many other differences 
technique are equally unimportant, their effect on the interview hei » 
more apparent, than real. Indeed, what some inte^vie^ve^s have sta e 
as necessary rules turn out to be only superficial directions. But to ap 
proach the interviewee with the ri^t feeling is essential.” 

Frankness and Sincerity, Probably the most important attitude 
guidance interviewing is the one illustrated in the example given abov^ 
The worker must he frank and sincere. The detective and the la^vye^ may 
need to he shrewd and may have to outguess die intervie%vee in order o 
achieve their purposes, but the student personnel worker will neve 
* Bingham and Mooie, op, rft., p. 10. 
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adopt such interviw tactics If his basic purpose is to win the student’s 
confidence and trust and to establish the type of working relationslup 
needed for helping the student to achieve go^ personal development 

Too often the teacher-counselor during an interview tries to outsmart 
a student by deliberately keeping him guessing. When this occurs, tlie 
student, instead of becoming cooperative, becomes defensive. Instead of 
moving toward the interviewer, he moves away from liim or against him 
because he sees him as his opponent, not as a friendly counselor. The 
adoption of shrewd tactics is most likely to occur in an interview initiated 
by the counselor but not scheduled routinely for counseling purposes, 
men the student is sent for but not told why the counselor wishes to see 
him, the student naturally is curious and, unfortunately imder the mual 
condiUons of student-teacher relations, is usuall)^ anxious. Instead of ex- 
plaining to the student at once why he wishes to see him, the tcachcr- 
Munselor may talk first about the weather or ask the student how he en- 
joyed the concert the evening before or make some comment about a 
reranl sports event won or lost by the school. . , 

Tliis toterviewer may think that, in approachmg the mam topic in this 
roSdabout w^ he /warming up to the su^cct is Pu^S ^studen 
at ease or is doing something else that a good interviewer shoidd do to 
git Se ool5er=ncl off to a |ood ttart. Actually -“X ^o nntog ft 
ftudent fee. ft et ease oTaLd 

^:r'’ot“dX«Srslroo,.UesL».™y^ 

pose because he «-oiils to get fte^ta*nHota^ ^0^ of 

In any intemew ^ greeUng and some pleasant 

course, open the conversation ^ possible even when 

remark; but he should get to ^ ® ^ news- He may have to 

he has sent for the student to pw P because 

tell the student, for example, ttot he sh ^ 

of some unfortunate occunence . bc- 

Uiat be will not be permitted ® fi . „yp attended tlic coimtj’ 

cause of his failure '‘’.“'’P'f “ Slu“ing ™ft fte studcul 

meet. If fte interviosv is for the p counselor to ho f^- 

his reported mlsbehavoor, i student and then say. 

right-to say why he wnnts to But. it m all 

mo about it." At Erst the student .;„ce,c. con- 

ids dealings with the .„o,e direct and forlluigM than he 

sistcnl, and fronh, he Imnself will be 
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is likely to be if the eounselor oclopls the procedorc of trying to trap 

interview (described in the nest chapter) arc 
an^rc counselor nray conre to see why the student 
terns of bchaviorj and the student may come to see that oth P' 
of behavior may be more tiscEul for achieving his purposes. * • 

if a penalty has been imposed, the eounselor who rs I 

students is better able to help the student accept '''7"’“ > “^ee 
quenee of carelessness or svrongdoing and to profit “P 

than is the eounselor who tries to be shrewd and wary. E'“ “ 

penalty seems harsh and unreasonable to the eounselor ns well ns to n 
Ldent. the frank sincere counselor is definitely in n better position than 
the craft)- one for helping the student to adjust to the situation nntl not 
be hurt too much by the c.tpcricncc. 

In such a situation-one in which the student seems not to have 
dealt with fairly-it is not wise for the counselor to side with tlic ^ 
an enor into which counselors who confuse guidance until scnUincnta y 
arc apt to fall. The counselor may be angered by the imposition o 
too harsh penalty, but lie is not likely to help the student by revealing 
his anger before him. If the student presses him for his opinion regarding 
the fairness of the punishment, the counselor may sincerely express n ^ 
regret that the penally is a hca\’y one. He should then direct the con 
ference toward trying to help the student to appraise tlie situation an 
to decide what he can do about it— appeal for a review of his case, ^ 
cept the penalty "in the best spirit possible” and hope that it may 
lightened later, to suffer and bear it, and so forth. 

Courtesy and Respect. The attitude of the interviewer toward ® 
interviewee should always be one of courtesy and respect Courtesy a ^ 
consideration require that communication be at the level of the students 
emotional and intellectual development. The counselor should avoid ® 
use of psychological terms and should not expect a student to display 
restraint and understanding beyond that ordinarily expected from one 
of the student’s age and experience. 

In all his interviesvs with students the counselor should try to he p 
them to develop mature ways of thinking. Treating a student Wt 
courtesy and respect helps him to feel, thinl^ and act like an adult. WO' 
ding and talking down to him may make him feel and act like a ' 
Joking and pleasantries are not out of order, but they should be used 
in the same way with studrats as with adults. If, for example, the coun- 
selor knows diat a colleague may resent certain kidding remarks because 
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he may find them too familiar or somewhat derogatory, he can expect 
students to resent them also or to be made uncomfortable by them. The 
counselor should consider the wishes and feelings of student interviewees 
as he would those of adult interviewees. In fact, he needs to be more 
considerate with students because they are likely to feel less secure and, 
therefore, more sensitive than adults. 

\Vlien a counselor finds it necessary to call attention to the students 
weaknesses, inadequacies, or failures, he should try to do it in a way 
that makes the student feel tlial the counselor is not unaware of his 
strengths and adequacies and that the counselor is trying to help him 
became he finds liim \vorth helping, in spite of his defects and deficienaes. 
Friendly, courteous consideration and simple direemess mi^e 
for a counselor to talk frankly will, a student and help the stadent to 
appraise llie situation honestly and see svhat he eau do about .1. Curt 
bhmtness or shrewd evasiveness may make a stadent quesPon a coun- 
selors sincerity in offering help and may prevent hm. frorn seeing the 
^e“ature of the situation or. it he docs see it, may came h,m to deny 

never appearing shocked furprU , i ^ j ^lis. By 

by controlling Ids own emotion^ iK^counselor helps the student to 
nit censuring and by not — & Ws bXvior is not. By 

sequences for himself ° ,o be properly objective 

In trying to avoid ® ^,„„ Xfuse not shorving emotions 

and nccepting, some tea*e ^ teing nonjudgmental 

rvith an absence c^„etty statements on these two pomts 

t;f“."ard .o emoponal espression, she says the fol- 

'°'2: an interviewer ffrs. "d^S’^parrel^ 
not become angry, should not and as a result he leai to 

Hon and response, he toes I, svould be belter to reco^™ 

become aitilicial and sHlted „ „„m 1 their expression, for these 

the existence of sneh P"““ 

feelings are not unnatural / becoming angry, he P 

aHom If an interw'ewer is „ gg. New Vck. 

•Annette 


•Annette Garrett, 

Family Service AssociaUon of Am 
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““ W t'u.e 

put of Ihe WDiler is the goal. 

■ The assumption that a counselor should 

selor that he has stolen monej’ from his employCT, ^,o 

to report; he encourages to student to f^-"^„^"to 

tell hi- he feels about it; and he tries to ™aerrt“d “^„g 

students feelings. If the student seems 

u-rong, to counselor does not proceed to tell lum ho« 

realh’ is. Nor. if the student seems to berate himself too setere ) 

deed, does to eounselor hasten to assure him tot he is not so 

thinks himself to be or tot his parents, in not permitting 1*™ ^ 

more of his earnings ton the)- do, are as much at fa Jt as to 

to counselor tries to help the student think through to problem 

see himself and the situation in their true proportions,_he nesjr m i 

way indicates that he thinks stealing is all ri^t or that it was to p pet 

solution to to bo)-’s problem. On this point Garrett’ writes as foUms-s. 

Beal acceptance is primarily acceptance of the feelings gh-en erpr^'™ ^ 
behavior and does not necessarily im-olve acceptance of un^al betia 
all; leal acceptance im-olves positiw and active understanding oi these 
ings and not merely a negative and passive refusal to pass judgment 
A merely negative altitude of not passing judgment on a cliOTts 
behavior is often interpreted by him as a condoning of that behav^o^, ® 
ation of a standard he himself accepts but has faded to live tip to. He 
then «ther to reject the interviewer as an unfit guide or at the other eih 
to continue and increase his undesirable behavior, thus trying out the u* 
viewer to see how far he can go in his nonconfonni^*. 


CON'DmONS OF THE INTER\TEW 

./setting. Mucdi ^ said in the literature concerning file desirabili^' ^ 
holding interviews in offices that are made attractive by comforta 
chairs, flowers on desk or table, drapes at the windows, and the 
In cofleges teacber-cmmselors usually have offices. Many, however, 
offices v.ith one or more other workers. In high schools some tea^ 
counselors have offices, hut most do not. Some who do not have om 
have the use of an office or cubicle for counseling purpose but msB)’ 


'Ihid^^.23. 
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and probably most, high-school workers must hold their interviews in 
classrooms. 

While an attractive olBce is a desirable setting, it is not essential for 
good interviewing. The interviewer is more important than the place. 
A good intervie^ver can overcome inadequacies in the place through the 
attitude that he reveals toward the interviewee and his situation. If he 
is sincerely interested in helping the student and is ready to listen at- 
tentively and to try to understand the student, soon both he and the* 
student have forgotten the place and are absorbed in more important 
matters-the student, his problem, his thoughts and feelings about the 
problem. If the interview is student-centered, it can be a good interview 
even though the chairs are hard, the desk is pUed high vvith unfinished 
work, and the ^vindows are dirty and uncurtained. The physiwl en- 
vironment is far less important than the emotional atmosphere to the suc- 
cess of the interview. Tlie atmosphere should be one of warmth, respon- 
siveness. and understanding, of permissiveness and lack of pressure and 

Becarfless o£ how hnrf pressed fta interviewer my bo, ho 
^ould cLoct the ioterviesv in “nhurried 
it is to delnv seeini! on Interviesvee beyond the appointed tune, it is better 

fo^heSetver^o delny nnttl be is free .0 

stndent or until 'llL. 

L^eelTet°he should not be 

he may feel that the counselor d Conseoucnlly, he may 

"S“, rctris 

Homeroom teachers and Tra and where there is mucli 

terviews in places where under such 

activity, and they have been i}^_,«ed were very personal and the 
conditions even when the ma ^ Undoubtedly such inter\'iews would, 
interviewees very much interviewer and interviewee 

however, have been more jo do good work whatever 

been nble to tnllc ‘;”‘t7encml.lo betted the conditions, the 

the conditions may be, b , g 

better both the w'orker and .pn^ntions by persons who wash to say 
Telephone interruptions ^le &ie^v not to use tlic 

“just one word" can cause o ot a time and in a place where 

interview as well as they migh w guidance is not equated 'vith ^ 

interruptions would not ^ple Is clearly indicated by 

stnicUon in the thinking of some school poop 
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*eir not being so reluctant to 

terrupt a class. Some teachers who w^W be 

walked into their classrooms to ^eqLst. do not hesi- 

£or some bit of informaUon or to the inter- 

tate to open the closed door of a through the glass door 

viewer for such reasons even thoug i y j j- ^ conference, 

or partition that counselor and student ™g interview. Much of 
’'Time. Sufficient time should be provided for th ]j„ited value 

the counseling offered in high schools and ^ ’ time allotted 

because too ik time is student 

to this service averages no more than fifteen student and 

each semester. The amount of time ”f "'‘f- example, the 
the matter to be considered during the ^ies for 

interview is held for the purpose of planning the F™g™"' “ „ the 

the next term, the time needed may vi^ from ^ turn, 

student is at the crossroads and cannot deade m which — the 

then an hour may be needed to help hm ^ T nd"^ ff’ ^ student j 
alternatives, and come to a decision. On the other counselor 

has reached a decision, the decision seems appropriate and the coim 
and the student have been working in close cooperabon for some bme, 
the Ume needed tor EUing in a form, verifying certain items, and ch 
tag the completed form may be less than ten minutes. 

It, however, a teacher-counselor believes that he is the one s 
decide what the student should study and has aheady filled m e 
for the student to sign, then only enough time is needed for tae s 
to sign the form, unless, of course, the student becomes resistant, i ■ 
of course, more time is needed. The more active the stadent is 
planning, the longer the interview period needs to be. Since the s ^ 
should be a very active participant, a time allotment of fifteen mi 
semester for each student is an exceedingly inadequate time pro 
for interviews. , . is 

The scheduling of interviews should not be left to chance; tna > 
interviews should not be scheduled only when a conference is 
by a student or when some special matter comes up. Every couns 
should plan to see each of his counselees early in the school 
at regular intervals thereafter. At the close of an intervie%v, the 
should be set for the next one. Like adults, students may forget appo 
ments that are made far in advance and, like adults, may regard a 
minder as a friendly act of courtesyl^ counselor, in scheduling 
not held routinely and initiated by him, should make the ^ 

at a time convenient to the student as well as himself. Also, the stu 
should be notified sufficiently far in advance. Too often a counsel^^ 
tides that he wants to see a student during the student’s “free period 
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a cerlain day, but he does not notify the student until the morning of the 
interview day or even shortly before the interview hour. If the student 
has planned to use his "free period" for some otlier purpose ( and he prob- 
ably has if he is a good manager), he may find bis liaving to report to 
the counselor both inconvenient and frustrating. Under such circum- 
stances the counselor may not find the student verj' communicative or 
cooperative. 

Tlie intervumv requested by the student should be scheduled as soon 
as possible and. if possible, at the time suggested by the student. To 
make it possible for counselors to meet promptly students’ requests for 
assistance is a principal reason why counselors should never be over- 
loaded. Tlie counselor willi the loo heavy case load may not be able to 
sec the stmleni who wants to talk wMi him untU it is too late for h-n to 
bo of help, or he may have to delay seemg the student '“"S ^ 

student no longer is able or walUng to talk w,Ui him even though he may 
still be in need of help and help may still he possible. 

'“some Ul^s include in 

suggestions for preventing a students "-“‘'“S T; nZie a sfedenl 
ample, that certain types of tluestions are useful P^S 
bae^ to .be subiect. Out ,1m 

.rmaybejeo^nethatbetol^o^^ 

Es™rre'need eoMselors fortmo ofermason 

that he finds embarrassing ot f“ „„«) he is reasonably 

is not likely to be tnisted to keep die 

sure that tlic counselor perhaps, about some 

conversation confidential. Hen^ ^ X . . v selecting an elective, 
respectable problem, su^ as him to tell the counselor 

or joining a club. When * hptrins to feel his way toward the real 

wh'at is Lily to the fint 

subject If tlie counselor tncs to m 

subject, tlie student ma)' never 8® . jgt g student ramble not 

It is often necessary for throughout the intcrvicAV. Any ques- 

mcrely at first but at ^-anous t^^vard helping the stu- 

tions Lked by the counselor shot^ questions as "\ou 

dent say what he wants to s^. ^ that you feci . . • Mlher 
think, perhaps . . • ? Did you say tliat you have dways 

than -Now to get back ™ fl,ii chemistry weuld be better 

liked mathematics? or Wny } 

than physics?” . . counselees as frequently as ^he 

■ \Vlien counselors try to see thei i„onJinate amount of time, 

sclecs svish, some students seem to want an 
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„ -.pr, -7 

S£3i^sH^£ 

problem. A counselor may need to give so • ct If he finds a case 

i give them the help needed iJ only through the 

beyond his shill, he arranges referral to someone who is able to gi 

assistance needed. 


•<SOME PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 

The informaUon obtained during intervieivs is 
information and should be treated accordingly. At 

may he shared with others but only with others who can ^ 

r4ect the confidential and professional nature of such 
case conference, for example, the counselor concerned W1 
obtained through intcrviexvs; but all persons attending the co^ 
should be so well trained in conference procedures that none 
the material a subject of conversaUon outside the conference 
reveal any portion of it to others. Also, a counselor may want to dtsw 
inlcr\ic\v material with some specialist, such as the school ^ J ^ 
doctor, or nurse, whose assistance or opinion he may want >v 
possible and desirable (at times it docs not seem desirable), the counsel 
should tell the student of hb plan to consult others. 

Students arc sometimes thrown into a state of conflict by their na h 
to choose between two courses of action, both of which seem 
Counselors experience similar conflicts. A student, for example, gives 
counselor in strictest conBdcnce information that the counselor rnay 
he should not keep secret. To violate the student’s confidence 
ihc informaUon may cause the counselcc and other students to 
that tlic staff member is unwortliy as a counselor and is one who sb^u 
never be trusted; not to report the information, however, may cause ha ^ 
to the student or to others. Each such problem must be solved b)' ’ 
counselor concerned in the way that he thinks best. Some counselors lr> 
avoid facing such a dilemma by making it a nile “nev'cr to violate a s ‘ 
dent’s confidence under any drcwmstanccs." Such a nilc docs not he P 
the counselor to avoid the dilemma; it only changes the appearance of on 
of the horns. Instead of having to choose between \iolating the studen 
confidence and not reporting information that should he made Imov' 
to others, the counselor has to choose l>et\vccn breaking his nile and 
reporting Information that should l)C made known to others. 

Thome* Is one of the few authorities who give special attention to su 
matters of professional responsibility. \Vliilc his discussion is focus 
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primarily on problems of professional responsibility encountered in clin- 
ical work, it is also applicable to school counseling. Thome states that 
uncritical acceptance of the assumption tliat tlie counselors "prime re- 
sponsibility is alvN'ays to the client" has resulted in failure to give adequate 
consideration to the complexity of professional problems and sufficient 
emphasis to “other types of professional responsibility to society, to ad- 
ministrative bodies, to the profession itself, to friends and relatives of 
the client, and finally, the clinicians responsibility to himself and his 
family.” Thornes vie\vs regarding these other types of responsibility are, 
in the main, indicated in the following quotations and summaries. 

Responsibility toward Society. The counselor sometimes encounter 
basic conflicts between the interests of society' and those of the individual 
being counseled and has to me his best judgment in tak^ such acbon 
as will properly protect both society and tlie mdmdua I The counselor 
would iot wait to impulsively take ill-considerrf 
deprive a person of life or liberty’; but, on the other hand, 
wish to turn loose on society a vicious criminal. Certamly in the cose of 
maior felonies, the counselor might almost be considered an accKSory o 
ri" Im fails to report to to appmpriate 
if murder or other gross crime results from faUnre to take preventaUve 

°1totaistotive nespousibility. ^ iX’^tSel; 

blllty to i"'''7^°VXHoSep to?7«ia“"'- 

what Is expected counsrior "has deBnite respon- 

uses several illustrations to sho „,kpnt of taking action which 

slbility to protect all that Us prime function 

may dlstmb to client’ pr^blenjot to client,.* 

in to case is to attempt to “ 7,Iie„t begins to behave 

Responsibility to F-''!; fj pel” tially dangerous conse- 

in on impulsive, irresponsib ^ professional responsibility to 

quences, the counselor app® , . jteps may be taken 

Ttonn some responsible relative orthrfp^yre^^^^^ 

to protect the client from to similar to to one described in 

lege counselors are fared wi i PjO ^ ^ nineteen-year-old 

Thome’s UlustraUon. The i„s„„siblg and dangerous actiyi- 

girl, who told her ^ svitout^e knowledge of her family, 

ties in which she was taking po 
Thome', points out tot 

... die family had a Ugitoate appemed to be ir- 

family from tlie become iDegitimately pregnao 

resistibly drifting. In the event that Anna 

* Ihid., p. <M. 
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s de- fct the problem that arises when a cUent tries to setmre Jr" 

professional worker his opinion about the behavior or ^ervrc^ “'/f 

A similar problem arises when a student tries to get a teacher o 

selor to eroress his judgment of the qualifications or acbon^f 

teacher or counselor. School workers wojd do well to 

strucUons to clinical workers: “One professional man 

ment concerning the actions of another, since it is 

the fuU details or reasons why a certam acbon was tje . 

there is the reverse situation in which the counselor learns from 

(or the student) about the “presumably unethical activities on th p 

of another professional worker. “Here it may be necess^^^ 

directive action to preserve the reputations of all _ 

does not End it necessary to add that such acOon should be taken m 

professional manner. . . » ♦x,,* fhe 

^ Responsibility of Uie Counselor to HimseU. Thome” states that tn 
counselor has an obligaUon to protect himself “from the 
malicious actions of persons who might he in a position to harm ms p 
fessional reputation." Counselors who handle serious types of cases % 
probably sooner or later find themselves in situations which , 

compromise their reputations. In such situations it is advisable for 
counselor 


... to seek Immediate consultation with colleagues or administrative si^ 
riors in order to explain the situation in detail and to secure die protec 
of the professional group. . . . The position of the clinician is immense y 
strengthened if he assumes responsibility for making an intraprofessiona r^ 
port concerning the alleged malpractice before such situations become 
erally publicized. In his endeavor to be maximally nondirective, the counse 
must not forget that he loo lias tights which must be protected. 

Other WTiters have also pointed out that counselors have a responsibilil) 
for safeguarding themselves against false accusations on the part o 
irresponsible persons. School counselors, for example, are warned not 
hold conferences long after school hours when almost all others ha'® 
left the building. And Uoyd-jones’* points out the folly of a counselors 
•‘e\'cr hawng an appointment with a student under conditions that do no 
insure" his liaving “assistance with the occasional student who becomes 


“ Ibid., pp. 67-CS. 

“ Ihid^ pp. 6S-T0. 

*• Esther Lloyd-Joort and Margaret R. Smith, A Student Personnel Progrtm / 
Higher Wuccrion, p. 115. New York: McCraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1933. 
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hysterical or has a seizure of some sort, or who is lacking in self-control 
to an unusual extent." \Vhen interviews are held in an office, ordinarily a 
secretary should be nearby although not necessarily in sight. Cautious 
counselors prefer to work in offices which have glass doors or partitions 
that permit occupants of the office to be seen but not heard. To some 
administrators and counselors such precautions may seem absurd and 
unnecessary. To tliose who have had one bad experience or a narrow 
escape they may seem Avise precautions. 

Tlie American Psychological Association” has published an opera- 
tional code for ethics for counselors which contains some of Uie principles 
considered above. Some other principles contained in the APA code and 
not given above are the foUoxving: (1) If the counselor’s position is such 
that his relationship with the client is not the confidential relationslup 
normaUy expected, he should moke his role clear to the chent at the out- 
set. ( 2 ) K any counseling material is used in leaching or mmng the 
identily of the persons involved should be completely ^ 

writers! such as Wrenn,- would add that the material ' ^ 

success. He considers it unetnra competent to serve 

training or beyond his competen . refuses referral 

a client he refers the client to -P"'„tsXr sW^ insist on 
and is in "clear and immine ( 5 ) The counselor under- 

referrul or refuse diignostic instrument! and en- 

takes counseling activities, ^ intentions and not in casual 

couraging self-evaluatiou, oidy .,diological infonuation, such as 

relationsUps. ( 6 ) Tlie Mun ^ g/, p^isal, to a client "in a manner 
findings from tests or from a ^ ^ P problems, 

likely to be constructive in hu not solve the ethical 

AdV- of ony code as Wre^' between loyalties to 

problem of the counselor wi P jv others, and profession. In 

client and corresponding loy • j only by recourse to a frame- 

Wrenn-s opinion, the oonlUct can so Wrf onjy 

work of values, the framework bemg. of cou 

-APA Cummiuea on 

-fc. Gilbert Wrerm, The E^« « 
ifeasurement. 12:171. Summer, 19o-~ 

” Ibid., pp. 170-177. 
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values, wliich should be characterized by the ethical, cultural, and social 
concepts of the mature person, not (he warped value concepts of the 
immature. 
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rroccdurcs in the Counseling Interview 


TIic Inro? “intcn-lrw-s" and “counseling” are not sj-non)-mous. for 
counseling h a comnlet nrocrss tKit Includes a wimber of nroccdiirgs 
nf mIi IcIi tlic lnler\-icw is only one. Also, not all inter- 
\lCTJT 7 j)nTi a part of some counseling process. The jntcr\'icw held, for 
exajnnle, with the schooMcawr or the graduate may be held primanly 
for learning why the former student left scliool or what the graduate 
thinks, In the light of his postschool experiences, about the instniction 
ami g..Man« prarided him vvWlo in scliool. If the inicndew fa med 50% 
or chtclly for gaining information to be «>$e<l in evaluaUng the school 
program; It fa a rorrarcl. rather than n connrcling Intmacw, lUwevor, 
It fa .,>«! alto for holping the forme rtudrm 

near of hfa pn-ront activities and plans and for helping him ndth ranae of 
his prohlcrns, then the faterviosv may bo as moch a counseling as a re- 

Tltrinran-ts that am labeled -eonnscK Intcrvdmvs should be 
gi on sol other name. Some oamplcs: If “ ilS 

1 , ego comes .oa ldghseh^rfa-^^^^ 

the seniors and uses Uic j ; ?T,fpr\’ic\v is a recruiting 

of eoinseling purposes. If the rap- 

to dclenninc whether their collcg P j* which colleges tliey can 

purposes fn goiog to “’'‘‘f ' ^ ho able to meet the standards 

rather than 

■ to tho ndes or quit school, j,.CT5eing or ordering. If a father 

for counseling hut rather as on pfj .on 

telephones the boj-s’ - jcliool to join tlic .lir force" and if 

gives up Ids crazy notion of qu g jjg airects 

tho viee-prioeipal holds an intervimv ssntl. We X 
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alf his efforts toward trying to convince the boy that he should stay in 
school, as his father wishes, and does not encourage the boy to explain 
or discuss fully his wish to enter military service, again the^intOTe%v 
cannot be labeled “counseling but must be called “selling or “advising. 

Similarly, if the dean of girls spends an inte^vie^v period in trying to get 
some young “sinner” Id see the error'of her ways and to promise never 
to do such things again, the interview cannot properly by called com^el- 
ing.” It must be called “exhorting” or “warning” or “threatening” or re- 
forming or something else in keeping with the interview procedures and 
the attitude of the dean of girls. Nor can the outcome of the interview be 
accurately described as “refonn,” for it is verj' doubtful that such inter- 
views ever lead to any real reform. The diief outcome is probably com- 
pliance rather than insight and desire to change. Complying may actuall) 
be practiced onl\' when there is a strong chance that the doing of such 
things” will again be discov'ered by the dean. 


GENERAL CLASSinCATIOXS OF COUNSELING 


Counseling can be classified according to the nature of the problem! 
the counseling methods, the compicxit)* of treatment, and the competence 
of the counselor. Classifications according to certain methods (directive, 
nondirective, and eclectic) arc considered later in this chapter. 

Some writers classify counseling in terms of several factors. Lloyd-Jones 
and Smith,* for example, describe various levels of counseling 'vith 
respect to the depth of the problem, length of contact, degree of need, 
and skill of the worker. At the surface level is the counseling offered 
when the student washes only some item of information. The counseling 
given may be casual in that it is brief, and it may be superficial in that 
it is not extensive or inteash'e, but it is not superficial in the sense of being 
shallow’ and of little value. The need for help is important even though 
slight, and the relationship maintained through the brief contact should 
not be of any lesser quality than that maintamed during the long counsel- 
ing session. Nforcover, the quab'tv’ of service should be high. The couns^ 
should tak e care not only to provide information tha f is accurate and 
s ufficiently comprehensive; but, rememberimr that the tiltimatc obje ctive 
is sc iriuidance, h e shou ld also t^e care tohelp t h^Ttudent le ainl^ 
acquircjjj ^h ipformatiOTi on his own by informip^bim of sources and abO ; 
pcrKips, by instruct mg him in thtUr ^ ' 

Counseling at the ncit level requires a more prolonged contact because 

the counsclce needs more information and more complicated inform.1- 


Mar^atrt K Smith. A Stud^ Personnel Propram fer 
Higher Educaum. p. 107. New York: McCraw-HiU Book Company. Inc., 10S3. 
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aU his efforts tmvaid ti)-ing to bo^to 

school, as his father svishes. and does not 

to do such things again, the inteisoew <^ot pr^p^ or “re- 

ino- It most he called “eshortin^ or wanun^ or 

lo^nf or something else in keeping with the be 

the altitude of the dean of girls. Nor the inter- 

accurately described as -reform,” for d is * ‘baS- com- 

viev.-s es er lead to any real reform. The chief outcome is pr ^uallv 
pliance rather than insight and desire to chmge. „£^s„di 

he pracHccd only when there is a strong chance that the domg o 
things” again be discovered by the dean, 

general CL-^SSinCATlONS OF COUNSEUKG 

Counseling can be classified according to the nature of the 
the counseling methods, the complexity of treatment, and^e 
of the coumelor. Classifications according to certain methods (direcu 
nondirective, and eclectic) are considered later in th^ chaptff. 

Some writers classif)' counseling in terms of several factors. Ll^ * ,.r;»h 
and Simth,' for example, describe x-arious lev-els of counseling 
respect to the depth of the problem, length of contact, degr^ o ® ^ 

and sHn of the worker. At the surface lev-el is the counseling 
when the student wishes only some item of information. The 
given may be casual in that it is brief, and it may superficial 
it is not extensive or intensive, but it is not supeific^ in the sense o 
shaUow and of Uttlc value. The need for help is impo^nt even tbou„ 
slight, and the relationship maintained throu^ the brief contact s o 
not be of any lesser quality than that maintained during the long 
ing session- Moreover, the quality' of service should be high- T^ 
should tak e care not only to provide information th at is accuratgai^ 
suSc i cntI>- cemprehensive; but, re membering t^t the ultim ate obi 
is he shoul d also take care to help t he stude Bt_Ig^ni — • 

aCTuire s uch infoTOaU ro on his ov\'n b)* informing him of sources ana^ jS^ 
perhaps, b\'^stru^ng him in t r.eir use. 

Qrnn^.ritng -VT the Tint Ict'cI rf?quiTe5 a moTC prolonged contact beca 
the counselcc needs more information and more complicated inform^ 

'Eitliw and Majjaiat K. Ssii-Ji. A StuderU Fencnmt f”" 

Higher ^aeeJien, p. 107. Nw Yorlu McCraw-Ili3 Book Company, loc, 1&>5. 
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tion. He may, for example, wish assistance in clioosing between two 
t-ocallons. boU. apparently appropriate, or assistance in planning a pro- 
gram ot stvniy for a two- or a four-year period. As llie problems become 
more conjplicated and as more intensive study o! the cose h required 
nnd more specialized help is neolcd. counseling at deeper le\'els becomes 
neccssarj*. ^^1^en the student is seriously disturbed, even though his 
problem seems simple to oUjcrs, iberapeutic counseling may be needed. 
Tlic needs of some students for tberapcufic counseling can be met by 
specialists in guidance; but, wlien a student is severely disturbed by some 
persistent problem and shows serious neurotic or psj-chotic sjTnptoms, 
ps)‘cbiatric counseling may be indicated. Sucli eases should be referred 
to a highly traiijcd specialist, sucfi as a clmtcal psychologist or a psy- 
cliiatrist, who Is mucli better equipped to preside the therapy that is 
needed. 

It is not wise, as Willl.imson,* Tliomc,* and others point out, to identify 
all counseling with psycliotherapy. To bmit counseling to deep therapy 
is to exclude the tj'pc of cotinscling rnost freqricntly given by school 
counselors nnd (he kind (hat school counselors ore usually best qualified 
to give. \iVthout minimizing (he importance of counseling as therapy, 
Williamson points out that counseling is needed not only for helping 
individu.nU to g.i(n insight into their emotional conflicts but also for help- 
ing them with problems stemming from lack of information, such as infor- 
mation al)Out vocational aptitudes and interests or about work opportun- 
ities, so that they may conduct their future adjustments in sudi a way 
that a ‘'minimum of maladaptive repressions recur.” 

^Villiamson docs not believe that maladjustments are either largely or 
most importantly reprcscntctl by the affective type of problem situation 
(emotional type of problem situation) or llut nonalfectivc situations and 
problems nre so simple that the counseUng mctho<ls used are also very 
simple. lie states tlral we should devote as much time to the individual 
with Uic rionaffective problem as* is necessary for helping him to find 
valid and relevant solutions to bis problems and to learn problem-solving 
mctliods. Tlius students roay become prepared to deal effectively tviUi 
their admstment problems before they become so involved .v,-lh eonarfs 
tbat deep and complicated therapy is needed, those tvho beheve tot 
counseling should have developmental and prevontrve values y well as 
remedial value svill not find it dilBcidt to accept this broadened concept 
of counseling. 

■E C WJUannoa. Caamriiag rtdrfm^tr. PP- 213-215. tor Yorlc: MeCr.a- 
of Clinical Psychology, 1050. 
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✓dENEHAL PROCEDURES IN THE INTERVIEIV 

Once a sufficiently strong working relationship has been established 
^v^th the counselee, counseling develops through certain steps or stages 
that are, in general, very similar to llic steps described by DCTvey* as the 
central factors in reflective thinking: ( 1 ) A difliculty is felt, and the mind 
leaps forward to possible solutions " (2) The problem is defined. There 
is “an intellectualization of the difficulty or perplexity that has been felt 
(directly experienced) into a problem to be solved." (3) Possible solu- 
tions come to mind, and one suggestion after another Is used “as a leading 
idea, or hypothesis." (4) The hypothesis is explored through mental 
elaboration of the idea or supposition.” (5) The hypothesis is tested 
"by overt or imaginative action.” 

Defining and Exploring the Problem Situation. Counseling, like think* 
ing, usually has its origin in some perplexity, confusion, or doubt A 
student does not know which curriculum to follow or which vocation to 
prepare for or how to find a Job or how to convince his girl that be 
should not consider marriage imtil he finishes college or how to coD" 
vince his parents that he is not svilling for music to be merely an avoca- 
tion but wants to make a career in it or bow to overcome self-conscious- 
ness and some other handicaps created by a physical defect or how to 
improve his school marks so that he may gain admission to the college 
of his choice or how to do something else that be wishes very much to do 
but does not Imow how to do. The student is in a state of perplexity or 
mental and emotional confusion; so he goes to his counselor, seeking 
assistance with the problem. 

In order that both he and the student may leam just what tiie difficulty 
is, the counselor encourages the student to talk about the situation and 
to tell just how he feels about it. Then he may try to help the student to 
define his problem more clearly by asking the student for further explana- 
tions and examples, by raising questions regarding purposes, and restat- 
ing the attitudes, feelings, and ideas expressed by the student: “I am not 
sure I understand; can you tell me more?” "You want to get married but 
are afraid that, if you do, you will never become a la\vyer?” "Could yo^ 
explain by telling me about one time when that happened?” Even while 
the student is trying to state his problem, he may begin to see what be can 
do about it— the courses of action open to him. The counselor tries to 
help the student to consider points and possibilities not yet perceived. 
He encourages the student to try out in his thinking some of the courses 
^open to him so that he Avill perceive and consider points and possibilities 

‘John Dewey, How We Think, rev. edL, p. 107. Boston: D. a Heath and Com- 
pany, lean. ^ 
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that he has apparently overlooked. The counselor does this by helping 
the student to anticipate some possible consequences of his adopting a 
particular course, by raising questions about the relations of some alterna- 
tives to the plans and purposes presented by the student, by siunmarizing, 
and doing other sudi things. 

Just as in reflective thinking a person does not proceed in an orderly 
fashion through the five steps, the counselor and counselee do not proceed 
in any fixed order through the various stages of the counseling sessions. 
(More than one interview may be needed.) The steps overlap and do not 
come in any set order. 'While stating his problem, the student, for ex- 
ample, may perceive, consider, and discard one possibility for solution. 
Later after he has gained release from tension through full expression of 
some of his feelings and has gained some self-understanding through 
telling just what he wants and how he hopes to get it, the student may g® 
back to look again at the alternative hastily considered and abniptly 
discarded in the beginning. He may tlnnlc 
interview; behveen intervieivs he may thmlt about it sdenUy 
experiment with it through actual trial; and eventually he may male it 

^'W^ccenthJ'unperturbed the student’s ninning hither and yon in to 

surp^ed.You,vm^muAtnoto^^^^^ 

He says, instead. All "Stl perhaps the fault is os much his as 

about it.” The j die*^ludent’s thinking for him, pressing 

need to try again. ,hp„ld be asked and 

Use of Questions. are matters that usually piinle 

thetypesolquesbons tfatshOT 

the beginning interview-er. ansivcrs) and cross.qncstioiiing 

questions (questions tot mi early in to Intcrrieiv 

Liild be avoided “"^®X^idtot= toh in general ques- 

mal alienate the ,mdent is likely to give more mfenm- 

tioning should be delayell „ through free nairation than throu,, 

tion imd more accurate “'“™f,‘’(^paiation by the student precede, 

responses to a scries ol questioi . 
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questions by the counselor, the counselor is better able to ask his ques- 
tions in such a way that they will yield supplementary and verifying or 
contradictory information without putting the student on the defensive 
or directing his talk away from points tliat are relevant but which at first 
may not be recognized as being so. 

Asking questions too soon and too directly will help to strengthen 
rather than to weaken the interviewee's resistance to a counselor s efforts 
to get him to reveal significant facts about himself. When rapport has 
been established and the interviewee's confidence securely gained, the 
counselor can then employ the technique of asking direct questions. Free 
unguided talking must be permitted first, however, because, as Shaffe^ 
points out, the free narrative approach aids rapport. Having told his 
story, the subject sees the interviewer as an “insider” and feels less 
resistance to direct questions than if they were asked at the beginning. 

Preparing for and Recording the Interview. The interview includes 
two steps or procedures in which the counselce does not participate widi 
the counselor. One step^reparing for the interview— takp^Iace before 
the student enters the conference room, and the other stefP ^recording.^ 
interview- takes place after he leaves it. Preparation includes making 
p rovisions against intemintions as well as studyin g records on tlie cas e» 
In order that the interview may lead to _Dew informatio n and n ew under^ 
standing on the part of both counselor and student, the worker must 
examine the records and think over the case before the interview begins. 
He should not, for example, use the intervie%v time for seeking factual 
information already in the record. 

To review the records is not very helpful if the tvorker does not take 
time to make a record of each interview. It may not be possible or practi- 
cal to ^v^^te a full report immediately after the interview, but some notes 
should be made at once to prevent too much forgetting. The narrative 
report that covers the interview as fully as possible is to be preferred to 
a concise summary. Things talked about during the intervie^v that seem 
of little importance at the time may later take on ne^v meaning and he 
found more significant than first believed. Such things are more likely 
to be included in a narrative account than in a concise summary. 

^^^rcthc^ or not notes should be taken during the interview depends 
upon the student, the counselor, and the relationship betiveen the 
If the student feels that the counselor is sincerely interested in him and 
bis affairs, he will not think it strange that the counselor occasionally 
takes notes as he talks. He may see the note taking only as evidence 
the counselor thinks that what he says is important. Letting the student 
look over the notes at the close of the intcr\imv may be a good technique; 

^ of Adfmlment, p, 458. Boston: Ifonglifon 
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but, as in the case of the social ^voAer who showed her schedule of 
questions and her report on responses to the mothers whom she inter- 
viewed, the technique is less important than the attitude of the technician. 


';^^THREE APPROACHES TO THE COUNSEUNG INTERVIEW 


The methods employed by a particular interviewer are likely to follow 
a general pattern in accordance with his acceptance of tlie assumptions 
and principles of a specific school of thought with respect to counseling. 
While it cannot be said that there are only three schools of thought- 
directive, nondirective, and edectio— these are the three wewpoints lliat 
seem to be currently most influential in the practice of counseling. 

The interview procedures as presented by one leader in each of these 
three schools of thought are summarized below. No authority quoted 
here indicates that the interview steps, as he outlines tlicm, arc mutually 
exclusive or proceed in any ri^d order. The steps overlap and inter- 
mingle, and their order varies from one case to anotlier, but m most 
cases the basic pattern is the same. 


Directive Counseling 

In student personnel work directive connsetog is usuaUy U, ought ot 
as being the ^e nrost frequently associated w.th 
Williamson and Darley and described os -clinrcal couaseli< b) W main- 
s' some writL. such as Bardin,' seem la liaul the meaning of 

“o;SV to InteAfew retaUonsWp.- Williamson aefi- *e <- 
in several wavs Writing rvith Hahn,' lie uses it broadly, making it sjm 
m .\vritinK alone, lie uses the term m hvo ways: (1) 

onymousto guidance, unoug , to dcsi<male one step 

rtra\rent)Cto\pr^. iL presem^ 

“r^tes 

apy,”andoUiertypesofco^e i g _P ^„,,jV5_,^Uecting from a 

ing that involves “ JJnqna.e iindcrsranding of the 

variety of sources the data ortniniziiic tl>c data so that 

student! (2) 

they reveal the students conclusions regarding the nature 

meitsi (3) 

and the cause of the problems eslumten y 


e cause of the problems - ^ 

Mtanosola Puss, 1!M9. lo Ill;h Sd^’ 

■E. G, Williamson »aht. E ,5,0. 
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mini and readjustment for the student; blem 

student with new problems or svith recurrences of the ongincu p 

adjustment and maximum satisfactions.” The procedures to be used 

"T. ^T^:rS mpport svith the student. He sho^d be. 

Williamson states, "personal in his manner and 

terest.” taking care to maintain xvilh the student the type of . 

Strang’ has described as being “a happy medium behveen dommab 

'''°2^o cultivate the student’s enlightened self-understandm^ *e 
counselor must translate into the student’s otvn language the 
facts made available by analysis. This translating. Wffl.a^on caubons 
should not, however, be carried to the point of causmg the fbident m 
think that both he and the counselor are "in the same state of 
regarding the student’s assets and liabilities. Therefore, the^ couM 
must maintain an attitude and beating indicative of his professional bacK- 
ground, which gives him an advantage over the student in interptetmg 
the data.** The intcrvicNV procedures to be followed at this point 
described in this cxcerpt:“ 

In Interpreting and translating the diagnosis and in explaining the 
leading to that diagnosis, the counselor roust mahe certain, as he proweds, 
the student is following him in the marshaling of the evidence leading to tin 
diagnosis. The counselor proceeds no more rapidly in his explanation than e 
student can follow. The counselor docs not enumerate in detail all the steps i 
his own diagnosing nor does he touch upon all the evidence. He telescopes s 
own thinldng, marshaling only that evidence which appears to be relei^nt 
tliat diagnosis and to the desirable programs of action. This means that e 
mentions facts which point to, or from which he Infers, his diagnosis and men 
lions, for purposes of persuasion, those liabilities which rule out certain hne 
of action. 

3. Tlie counselor advises or plans a program of action with tlie student. 
Beginning witli tlie student’s point of view, attitudes, and goals, the 
counselor Tists those pliascs of tlic diagnosis which are favorable to tliat 

• Hulh Strang, Be)tcvior and Bach^Ptind of Sludentt In CoUege and Secondary 
School, p. 49. New YorV. Harper & Urothera, 1937. 

*• NVilkimsoa. on. cfl., p. 228. 

" lUd.. p. 223. 
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point of reference and tliose which arc unfavorable. Then he balances 
them, or sums up the evidence for and against, and e-xplains why he 
advises the student to shift goals, to change social liabits, or to retain the 
present ones.”** If the students confidence has been secured, the student 
should be ready to discuss the evidence and to cooperate with tlic coun- 
selor in working out a plan of action. If, howm-er, the student is in a stale 
of mental conflict, it may be necessar)* first to provide “mental hygiene 
counseling” or to integrate it with otlier tj'pcs of counseling. Ordinarily, 
however, the counselor presents his point of viesv with definiteness and 
tries to enlighten the student through exposition. He avoids a dogmatic 
position but displays an attitude of bringing Icnowlcdgc, rapcricncc, and 
judgment to the assistance of the student 

On the other hand, the counselor does not at any Umc appear InderisN-e to 
tho estant ot petmildag loss of conUdenca In the ssiUdity of las irfonoabon. 
He maintains a varied and tunning discussion of the case data. ““ ““X 
shUUng Us nsposiUon and illustiaUons In tenns of the students sutbal and 
facial reactions during the inlemmv. In this »ay, the counmte seels to at*o 
eoopcrotiuejj at an lolerpretation ot data and “ W achl^ 

sMte fire in the student’s imaginaUon and uiH result in a desire to achie« 
L of lastSg satisfaction because it is consonant ^ritl. 

potentialities.” , 

men the counselor has reWesved the cWdcnce for his diagnos s. he 
"is ready to advise u-ilh the shident as to o prograni of acbon corebt^ 

rennselorfranUy upon a franh uplnion 

This meUiod is used „„„ VWch Uie coimselor 

and with those svho „„J I„s, rf morale The 

has reason to believe Uic data indicate that one cliolec Is to 

peisoasive method is used vvh ^i™iory method is considered the 
piefereed over Tbo »“"• 

most salisfactoiy but “ J,j,e rigniuLnee ot diagnostic data 

Sre^p^tUgXssiblcluatiousinvs^^ 

UsiststbostiidtmHnre^regoU^ 

ing and avperienec detennine the type of direct p 

Student. , woAcr Other counselors are asked 

.„'’gi";Smnerb;« -.agnores and revdevring the cuuusehng 
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suggestions, and the student may be referred to others for specialized 
information and assistance which the counselor cannot provide. Both 
types of referral— referral for assistance with diagnoses and for assistance 
with counseling or treatment— may be used at any point during the 
counseling process.'® 

The considerable use of interpretation and direction by the counselor 
has led to this type of counseling being described as the counselor- 
centered or active approach. As indicated in the summary and quotations 
given above, the central features of this t)'pe of counseling seem to be 
the following: 

1. During the interview attention is focused upon a particular problem 
and possibilities for its solution. 

2. The counselor is more competent than the counselee to appraise the 
problem situation, to perceive the best plan for solution, and to determine 
the most efficient way of carrying out Uie plan. Consequently, during tlie 
interview the counselor plays a more active role than the counselee. 

3. The counselee makes the decision, but the counselor does all that 
he can to get die counselee to make a decision in keeping wth his 
diagnosis. He tries to direct the thinking of the counselee by informing, 
explaining, interpreting, and advising. 

^Vriters of the counselor-centered point of view do not advocate the 
use of such methods in all cases. Williamson” says, for example, that 
they are not general techniques but rather “particularized procedures 
that arc to bo used only when they are appropriate. He indicates that 
these procedures are most appropriate for providing “personalized 
assistance*" with a ^vide variety of “transitional, situational, and develop- 
mental” problems. As already pointed out, he says that if emotional block- 
ings are at tlie base of a problem, then “mental-hygiene counseling^ 
should be employed. 

Nondirective Counseling 

Tlie historical origins of nondirective or client-centered counseling arc 
found in the work of Hank and Taft, but in student personnel work this 
tjpc of counseling is commonly associated uith the name of Carl Rogers, 
who has done much to systematize the theorj’ on which such counseling 
is based. Rogers’* describes a counseling process that characteristically 
includes 12 steps. Briefly summarized they are as follows: 

1. Tlic individual comes for help. Rogers believes that successful 
coimscling is not vciy» prolkable if the client'is not under sufficient stress 
to rccognirc his need for assistance. However, even if some person other 
*• p. 237. 

pp. 210-220. 
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than fte client « responsible for the clients being in the interview situa- 
tion, the raunselor can do a saBsfactoiy job if ha handles the opening 
interview in such a way that the client can become acquainted with the 
permissive relationship that leaves up to him the decision whether or not 
ne continues in the situation.** 

2 . The counseling situatico is defined. The counselor indicates that he 
does not have the answers but is able to provide a place and an atmos- 
phere in which the client can work out the answers or solutions to his 
problems. The counselors basic function is to establish an atmosphere or 
cL'mate that helps the client to free himself from the forces impeduig 
his growth and that makes possible “self-initialed development." “The 
counseling atmosphere is built upon respect for the person, tolerance, 
and acceptance of differences, faith in the person’s ability to accept 
responsfbili^ for his own conduct, and freedom for gro^vth toward ma- 
turity.”*® A counselor cannot establish this type of atmosphere unless he 
has respect for the integridy of the client and faith in the client’s ability 
to help himself. If the desired type of atmosphere is established, a period 
of release follows. 

3 . By displaying a friendly, interested, receptive attitude, the coun- 
selor encourages free expression of feelings regarding the problem. The 
feelings first e.Tpressed are generally negative and ambivalent feelingS'- 
feelings of hostility, anxiety, concern, guilt, and indecision. 


[Tie client] tells about things he dislikes, wh/cb irritate him, which disgust 
idm, which botlier him, which %vony him; or he discusses things about which 
he Is not sure hosv be feels, that he at once liVes and dislikes. As he gets rid of 
these negative feelings, he experiences some relief from the tension and pres- 
sure that he felt before. Finding that these atUtudes can be accepted by the 
counselor, he becomes able to accept ibem himself. No longer is it necessary 
for him to hide these feelings or to deny that he has them. He now faces them 
squarely and finds that they have lost much of their flavor of guilt, shame, or 
inferiority. In other words, the client finds himself relieved of the confusing 
tensions that prevented him from coming squarely to grips with the real 
problem." 


4. Tlie counseJor responds lo the feelings underlying the client’s words 
rather than to the intellectual content. He accepts, recognizes, and helps 
lo clarity the negative feelings. Throngb his own calm acceptance he 
helps the client both to erpress and to accept his feelings. 

a Full expression of negaHve feelings is followed by faint and tenta- 
tlve nxpressions of positive feelings. 


”C. R. Boeets and f. L. Wallm. Bimnvrt SmfcemCT. p. «. 

New Yorlii McGraw-IliU Book Company, Inn.. 
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6. The counselor accepts and leojgnizes the positive feelings as he 
does the negative ones. At times he helps the client to clarify his feelings 
and attitudes by restating them more clearly than the client has done. 
Because some persons confuse clarification with evaluation and interpre- 
tation, Rogers believes that it may be well “to give up the description of 
the counselor’s role as being that of clarifying the client’s^attitudes.” He 
offers a new explanation or formulation to the effect that "it is the coun- 
selor’s function to assume, in so far as he is able, tiie internal frame of 
reference of the client, to perceive the world as the client sees it, to 
perceive the client himself as he is seen by himself, to lay aside all percep- 
tions from the e.xtemal frame of reference while doing so, and to com- 
municate sometiiing of this emphatic understanding to the client. ** That 
the skilled counselor is able to follow the client’s lead and to perceive 
from his frame of reference is indicated in the following quotations from 
accounts of their reactions by two eb'ents, reported by Lipkin*’* and used 
as illustrations by Rogers:** 

"During the interviews my psycolo^st Isfc] took my views & thoughts and 
made them so that I could understand what was going on. He didn’t conclude 
them but stated them back to me so 1 could draw my own conclusions. Things 
wo talked about seemed clearer in my mind & organized it to on extent where 
now 1 believe [ric] I can think things out for myself.” 

"I started to talk of the things that bothered me, and, at intervals, Mr. h* 
solidified my ramblings into a few clear concise words. . . . 

"Many of the thoughts and fears in my mind were vague— I couldn’t say 
exactly what they were. I couldn’t put them into exact, clear words. ..." 

7. The period of release or free e:q)ression is followed by a gradual 
development of insight. "In response to the demands of society, the in- 
dividual has submerged much of his own urge for self expression" and 
"has built up an inaccurate picture of himself. Because he has had to 
repress or to deny many of his feelings about himself as well as about 
those surrounding him, the client has often developed a distorted con- 
ception of the kind of person he really wants to be."*® In the permissive 
atmosphere of the counseling situation the client can see his inner 
strcngtiis and weaknesses in a new and different perspective and can 
come to an understanding and acceptance of the real self. 

8. As the client recognizes and accepts emotionally as well as in- 
tellectually his real attitudes and desires, as he comes to a clearer under- 


R. 


Rogers et al, CUcnt-cerUcrcd Therapy, pp. 2a-29. Boston: Houghloo 
Dpanv. 1951. • cr 


Mifflin Company, 19-51. ' 

Client Evaluates Nondirective Pivchothcrapy," 
olopu. 12:1-10. 145 IQ.IR ' 


"Stanley LipU;. evajuates nonasreev 

ConsuUine Psychology. 12:1-10. 1-15, May-Tune 1948 
** Rogers et aL, op. cit., pp. 70, 78. 

" Rogers and Wallen, op. cU., pp, 50.51. 
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standing of the causes of his behavior and gains a fresh perceplion of his 
life situation, he perceives the decisions that he must make and the 
possible courses of action open to him. "The counselors function here 
is to help clarify the different choices which might be made, and to 
recognize the feeling of fear and the lack of courage to go ahead wliich 
the individual is experiencing. It is not his function to urge a certain 
course of action or to give advice.’^* 

9. The client begins to translate insiglit into action. “Concomitantly 
with, or following from, the development of insight, positive steps toward 
tlie solution of the problem situaUon begin to occur.’'” 

10. Further gro^vth takes place with further achio'cmcnt of insight 

11. There is increasingly integrated positive nrtion. 

12. A decreased need for help is felt and the relationship js ended. 
The client is the one who decides to end the contacts. “It js importot 
that the client he given the freedom to make the decision, for it is tlie 
renresentation of the final choice to accept responsibility for lus o^vn 
STr By .=muna«ng Ae centner. I.c i. breatog h. Uo -tl. 
counselor aid resuming a fall measure ot rcspons.b.bl)- (or the We 

following propositional statements. 

Behavior Is caused, and the ps,-chc,bp-cal muse of hchmdor ts a mdaln per- 
has the potenUality of huauiag (ul)y the 

Intellectual knmvWge j .hemd pereepUon. reerpniodee 

bastoally >be 

en to U.e espcdeuce ol the eheah rather 

lharintheinleUeetoIlheehnic.an. „„ 

Diagnosis in the fo™ ^ 

unnecessary and in some ^ ; 

:E’a'Srv!i.^r<..,p.55. 

" rfc4, pp. 59-60. „„ «fli_223. The italic**" 

" Rogen rt cl, op. Oft-, PP* — 
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dependent tendeneies in the client has the long-range social implica- 
tions of social control of the many by the counselor, but 

from a lach of information. He says, for example. 

It is true that some clients need only certain ^„^“;^'^“°e”;n„rrs 

s .r :q;-£»=3 

tf E 

not^hvays just pure information secldng. The meaning of th p potion- 

ship must be asLsed. tVhat use is *e client attempting ^“Jf^^tion 

ship u-ilh the counselor? Perhaps he wants “haps he 

he has chosen: perhaps he is afraid to mate a decision h/ ^ P ^lat 

wants someone to side in svilh him against his parents P“”o^ jtom 

consulting another person for informahon is a much jjally 

consulUng a book. The counselor should be alert for signs that *e pe 
wants something mote than infotmaUon from the counsebng relation. 

^Vhile Rogers does not stress informaUon gis-ing, he actaowledges tot 
information V-tag may fulBll valuable funedonsd' He lis^ toee: W 
Information is used to help clarify a choice. The chent, for c“®P‘ ’ J 
svant to know how much training is required for a certain job. w 
formation is used to implement a decision. The client may demd 
to seek a job but, instead, to go to coUege. To carry out this decision, 
may need information about particular coUeges. (3) Information u 
to help tlic client discover his real problem. The client may want to 
tests and to read books about various vocations. After learning o 
results and securing information about certain occupations, he may 
cover that what he rcaUy wants to know is how to decide which voca 
he should plan to enter. t. r u ‘no- 

central features of nondirective counseling include the folloj^ b* 

1. The focus is upon the client who plays a much more active role tn 

the counselor. ^ . 

2. Counseling is a gro%vth experience. The goal is the indepeno 
and integration of Ihe client rather than* the solution of a particular pro 

3. The prindpal function of the counselor is not to cultivate ^olf-ood^ 
standing in the client but, instead, to create an atmosphere in which 
client can work out his m^Ti understanding. 


** Roerrt awl op. cit^ pp. 

• Ihld., pp. ttVOO, 
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Eclectic Counseling 

Some writers, such as Hahn and KeodaU” and Stone,» state that'an 
analysis of the counseling methods shows that they may be evaluated 
along a continuum from nondirective to directive. Bordin” believes that 
the anal)-sis must be along more than one continuum and suggests that 
it be in terms of three dimensions: (1) “the amount of responsibility 
ceded to the client for the solution of his problem," (2) “the degree of 
attention or sensitivity of the counselors respor«es to client’s attitudes 
and feelings," (3) “the degree of stimulation of intellectual versiis emo- 
tional responses on the part of the client." Bordin believes that Rogers 
and ^Villiamson arc toward opposite ends of the pole with respect to the 
first and tlu'rd dimensions but not very far apart with respect to the 
second. * " 

Eclectic counseling is based on concepts taken deliberately from the 
Views of others rather than based on one viewpoint exclusively. When a 
counselor deliberately tries to incorporate in his practice both directive 
end nondirective concepts, the result is eclectic ism. ^Vben a counselor 
docs not make a serious sincere attempt to*un3erstand both the directive 
and nondirective viewpoints but, instead, follows a procedure based on 
what Hilgard** has described as "the general formula, "There’s much 
good to be said on all sides,'" the eclecticism is vague, superficial, and 
most probably opportunistic. 

Some xvriters do not think dial eclecticism is possible because they be- 
lieve that directive and nondirective concepts cannot be merged. Others 
believe that disagreements regarding the confiicting theories cannot be 
dissolved by taking sides or by developing compromise hypotheses; but 
they believe tliat the controvert may be settled by incorporating into a 
new theory whatever is found through researcli to be good, useful, or 
valid in the different theories. The folloiving passage indicates that 
Rogers** is of this point of \ie\v. 

"M. E. llahn and W. R. KeodaD, Coamrats M.,J!^ADrrL 

directive' Counselmg.” fotintal of Comt^t»g Prychohgif, ll;74-ai, Mard>-Apnl, 

R. Stone "Logical Analysis of the Dftectiye. Noa-DirecbVe Confiauinn," 
no-.,- lerrreel of CMcrd 

Inc., 1948. Used by pennissioo of the publisbos. 
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These schools of U.oughf will oof be by « ^f^ 

:fhya:L"rdi^^ 

Is *e problems from a new vantage point, thus redefirung the issues in a w y 
not hitherto perceived. 

No doubt, the best systematized presentation of eeleotio 
fered so far is the one given by Thorne. Describmg _ 

mos't tenable orientation to the theory and ^ in 

seling."" he states that a counselor must be competent P j 

the use of all aWlable methods. The vabdity of 
termined by the skill with which any method n used with 
etiologic diagnosis and the indieaUons of each individual case. The 
factor is not mJwt method is used hut rather the sMl mth which 

j 

Five steps are involved in the learning or counseling , 

scribed by Thome:” “(o) the diagnosis of the causes of personality m - 
adjustment, (b) the making of a plan for modifying etiologic f '' 

securing proper conditions for efficient learning, (d) ^ rac- 

client to develop his own resources and assume tesponsibility for p ■ 
ticing new modes of adjustment, and (e) the proper hailing o any 
related problems which may contribute to adjustment. The . 

may delegate responsibility for various phases of counseling to the client, 
but he is responsible for planning and carrying out treatment or counse 
ing. 

Thome finds that it is possible for a counselor to alternate behveen 
nondirective and directive methods even in the same interview wi oy 
disrupting, or disrupting for long, the nondirective permissive relationship 
with the client. ‘The client will usually accept anything which is done 
within reason providing it is done tactfully and in nonthreatening 
ncr”*“ To indicate the use of specific active (directive) or passive (non 
directive) methods, he offers the following generalizations:** 

1. In general, passive methods should be used whenever possible. 

2. Active methods should be used only svith specific indication. In gener > 

" Thome, op. cit., p. 32. 

* Jbid., p. The italics ore ia the origimd. 

■ Jbid., pp. 8S-89. 

-JtiJ., p. 124. 

^Ihld., pp. 112-113. 
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0 % a mlnfmam rf dfacfiva iatoference Is ntcesssiy lo scW™ Iherapsutio 

3. Passive techniques are usually the mefliods of choice in the early stages of 
thCTa^when the client is telling his stray and to peiroit emotional release 

4. The law of parsimony shouM be observed at all times. Complicated 
methods should not be attempted (except with specific indications) undl 
simpler methods ha\'e failed. 


5. All therapy should be client-centered. This means that the clients 
Interests are the prime conaderatfoo. It does not mean that directive methods 
are contra-indicated. In many cases, die clients needs indicate directive action. 

0. It is desirable to give every client an opportunity to resolve his problems 
nondirectively. Inability of the dient to progress therapeutically, using passive 
methods alone, is an indicab'on for utilizing more directive methods. 

7. Directive methods are usually indicated In situational maladjustment 
where a solution cannot be achieved svilhout the cooperation of other persons. 

8 . Some degree of directiveness is inevitable In all counseling, even if only 
in reaching the decision to use p-isstve methods. 


The extent to which niome incorporates directive and nondirective 
concepts in his theory of counseling is further indicated in his discussions 
of such matters as insight, interpretation, and the ending of contaclss The 
client reaches a large number of uisights piecemeal. As he 'works over 
his problems, little insights and emotional releases become cumulative 
and contribute to the solution of individual components'** of his dif- 
ficulty. The client who is verbally expressive is asked at various points to 
formujate-condusioos or to give summarizieg statements. If the client 
Is unable to do this by himself, the counselor may have to provide “in- 
terpretive summaries of the whole process of therapy, or of selected 
aspects " The needs of the client rather than any preconceived theory 
are the factors that determine the optimum length of treatment. While 
most counseling, Thome finds, tends to end spontaneously, as if by mutual 
consent, the counselor is responsible for seeing that treatment does not 
end prematurely and that it temiioafes at the optimum time. “A client 
who is known to be at an acute crisis of collets must not be allowed to 
terminate treatment until all resources fail. ** 


THE TREND? 

Before puMcaUon in »12 of Kogers Coo«lios «-uf Psychotherapy 
the counseling provided in most high schools and coUeps ,«s pmtabiy 
ntore directive than nonditecUve, svheMs the coumehng prm^rf h? 
many social workers, child-guidance clinrcmns, and mental hygienists 
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was more client-cenlered than counselor-centered. Berame to 
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lUUU , 1 • ‘ft, 

counselor relationship in directive counseling is more in 
the traditional student-teacher relationship t^^ifer 

nondirective counsehng, some teacher-counselors find rt dilhcult to 
counselme of a nondirective nature. ^ , 

Also. bLuse in its ntost highly developed form 
ing is a long slow process, some student personnel worheis “usito 
directive counseling too thne-consuming for its use to 
the school situaUon. However, directive counsetog as desmbed y 
Williamson is also time-consuming when offered m its most hi^ ) 
veloped form. As stated above. Williamson considers 
method better than the direct or persuasive methods of advismg. 

"by all odds,” he says, “the most complete and satisfactory memo ^ 
counseling, but it requires many interviews.”” Considerable time 
usuallv required for counseling students wlh problems^ of any oep 
or de^ee of seriousness. To be effective, such counseling must be a 
gradual process. , - ^ 

To try to sbort-cut the counseling process through use of higniy cu- 
rcctive techniques is more likely to result in a loss of time than in 
saving. A high-school counselor may find, for example, that he is spen 
ing considerable time with certain students because they are being r^ 
peatodly referred to his office. The amount of time that he spends w 
each bo)’ or girl during any one inlerviesv session is not very much bu 
because he has to see these same students repeatedly, the cumiilati%e 
amount of time is great. It would be much less expensive in ter^ o 
time if he would spend more time during the first inte^vie^v in trying to 
establish a good working relationship, in trying to create a pennissi'e 
and accepting atmosphere, and in trjing to understand the student an 
his (or her) problems. Then, perhaps, his counseling might have better 
results in the way of correction or cure; for the students might find the 
counseling relationship therapeutic. Needless to say, to use ineffectua 
methods because they require less time than more effectual procedures 
is exceedingly wasteful. 

Because the client-centered approach is in ha rmo ny %vith the p^°' 
ciplcs of "pupil-ccntcrcd education” and the “whole child” concept, man) 
school people arc nmv tr\ing to apply nondirective techniques and con- 
cepts in teaching and in other forms of group work as well as in counsel- 
ing. On the whole, the descriptive accounts of school practices offered 
in llie professional journals indicate a general trend toward nondirective 
methods. Moreo\’cr, there Is some e\idcnce of a modification of vie%'^ 
points on the part of certain leaders in the field of counselor-centered 
counseling. Compare, for example, two outlines of the counseling inter- 
** WiHunMon, cp. cii^ p. i'M, 
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vie^v offered by Darley at different times, one in 1943” and the other in 
1946."* The first presentation is in part so authoritarian that it is difficult 
to reconcile it with certain concepts considered basic in a demoCTacy. 
The 1946 presentation is also an outline of the interview in counselor- 
centered counseling; but it is less counselor-centered than the first; and 
so, perhaps, it may be considered as evidence of a trend toward a less 
directive approach. The second outline is not so authoritarian as the 
first and contains some statements that are generally considered more 
characteristic of nondirective than directive counseling. Some examples 
are the following: 


The intervie\ver must indicate to the dient that he has accepted but not passed 
judgment on these feelings and attitudes. Merely saying, “I see,” or "J under- 
stand,” or, 'Tes," will serve to bridge the conversational gap and to keep the 
client talking (p. 15). 

Reflecting feelings and altitudes means that you hold up a mirror, so to speak, 
in which the client can see the meaning and significance of his deep-seated 
feelings (p. 16). 

Generally speaking, if the Interviewer talks considerably more than one-balf 
the lime, that interview xvlll be less productive than the one in which the 
client talks more than one-half the time (p. 16)- 

The client Is not asking the interviewer for his opinion or his experiencM. The 
client Is really formulating his own opinions in a way that will permit him to 
criticize himself (p. 17). 


BorcUn" points to a ttcad tmvard the gradual sloughing off of to 
"artifioial distinctions betsveen vocational and personal counsehng. Un- 
doubtedly, there is definite evidence of increased lecognihon of to com- 
plerity of problems and of the complicated natme of wunsclmg Prob- 
lems Lunseling, we nmv realise, cannot be typrf as vocaPor^b 
health, financial, social, and to like. The “ “ “7^“ 

pattern of many interrelated parts. To consider only ^ 7 

hrterview and to disregard to others is to help ‘X'!' 

Fortunately, tore are signs of a definite trend away from the segmentmg 
of students and other clients in ^ ent 

^ M the Hleh School Guidance Program, 

“J. G. Darley, Testing and * ,043 ^ 

Chap. 7 . aicago; Scitnce Btsmch A5s«^. jalfnlOTing 

-J. G. Darley, The Wa.hmgten: Covemuenl PriaMS 

cedire, /or Uee of Cemmumly Adoowy DC"™ 

° -B»to,Vv,lop«e.ts la I.te,vi™i»gTed»iT.«.>- 
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338 g nfTipr theoriss or 

some part or the total ^"“\^|.°eseareh may lead to agreement 

o£ thought. Many persona hope ^ reported. One 

onsomepomts. toly a et investigalions are con- 

example is found m the worh of F , ^ aiiection and for 

siderSl by some authontu^ to tea of 

that reason very important ^ ^ small numbers, 

limited significance because fte whether “theory and 

In tivo related studies f Z" ^ ^ ^atme of the ideal 

technique influence theraputs -SBHTelalionship is a 

thera^uticmlaao^” and svheth« He situation.” 

uniq^henom^S^S^oh exists oiJy yjj’^ ^ j of diflerent 

ThLpists mth different degrees of toming and s^ ana 
ch J of thought were ashed to sort records, 

peutic relationship-statements tiAen ones most 

Ld conference reports-into categones “olationship. 

characteristic to the ones least charactemhc “natient,” instead 

In his reports Fiedler uses the tenns ^ l^ow tot “to 

of -cou nselor::^ “r1imf or counse l^ e . with 

tetter Siined*erapists of different schools agreed mo 

brother ton =.greed vrtth less welhtramed tor^^^^^^^ 

1 own school.” suggesting tot it w sMl and The^te- 

\ retical allegiance which determme the type of ’^alahonstap. 

I ■•I'ed as most characteristic of the ideal relation s ^ — te 

Icnving:*’ 


An emphatic relationship 
' Therapist and patient relate wcB 
Therapist sticks closely to the paUent s problems 
The patient feels free to say what he likes 
An atmosphere of mutual trust and confidence exists 
Bapport is excellent 
The patient assumes an active role 

The therapist leaves patient free to make his o^vn choices -^oletdy 

The therapist accepts all feelings whidi the paUent expresses as compi 
normal and understandable 
A tolerant atmosphere exists 
An understanding therapist 

PaUent feels most of the time that he is really understood 
Therapist b really able to understand paUent 

The therapist really tries to understand the patient’s feelings ^ 

The following statements were rated as the least characteristic of 
ideal relationship. . « » rfnal 

• F. E- Fiedler, The Concept of an Ideal Therapeutic RelaUomhip, / 
Cwuulring rrychology, 14i239-S45, August, 1950. 

•lWi.,p.241. 
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A pumtiVe therapist 

Therapist makes the patient feel rejected 

therapist seems to have no respect for the patient 
An impersonal cold relationship 
The therapist often puts the patient “in his pUce“ 

therapist tries to impress the patient with his skill or knowledee 
The therapist treats the pa Heat life* a child * 


In one study hymen were able to describe the ideal relaHonship "in 
the same manner and about as well as the therapists," which led Fiedler 
to conclude tliat the therapeutic rehtioaship may “be but a variation of 
good interpersonal relationship in generah" 

In a more elaborate investigation Fiedler” attempted to measure the 
type of relationslup actually achieved with clients by therapists of three 
schools of thought— psychoanalytic, nondirective, and Adlerian. This 
study, like tlie others in the series, revealed more similarity among ex- 
perts of different schools than among experts and nonexperts of the same 
school. The research procedures included four multiple-factor analyses 
of wire-reeorded therapy interviews from each of ten therapists, half of 
whom were experts and half non^erts. The report on results includes 
the following: 

In each of the factor matrices one factor or a pair of correlated factors was 
found which clearty differentiates e^^erts bom nonexperts regardless of school. 
These factors are related to the therapists ability to communicate with and 
understand the patient, and to his security and Ids emotional distance to the 
patient. No factors were found which clearly separate therapists of one school 
from those of another. The hypothesis of this scries of investigations, that the 
nature of the therapeutic rebtiooship is a fimetion of expertness rather than 
school, has thus been further supported." 


It will probably be a very long time before a theory is developed 
through research that xvill prove acceptable to most members of the 
different schools of thought w-ith regard to counselmg. Such a goal may 
never be reached, and the controversy over the right or the “best 
method may grow stronger. Whffe some writers find the confusion cre- 
ated by the controversy so great and so frustrating that Uiey would join 
Panabaker»» in shouting at the directivists and nondirecKvists, “A plague 

"F, E. Fiedler. “A Comparison of Ibera^n^ 

1 Nondirective, and Adlerian Aerapy." 

December, 1950; “Factor Analyses of Nondir^ve. 

merapeutic nelat/onsbips,- /oumal of Coiuabmg Pi;/chohgy. 15.02-38. February, 

V°"FMIa-, Tadoi- jtoly.e 5 ot N»>dlr.c«v., Adlom Tho.- 

A » »•>!. You, 

Occupations. 30:203-209, December, 1951. 
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340 , -RnMlin®® that the controversy 

on both your houses,” others j,as generated much posi- 

over directive '’f of the dcLung more beneficial than 

ra^fuhUthfdetmersut^^^^^^^ 

bless rather than revile the debators. 

TWO ILhUSTOATIONS 

Unedited transcriptions ot procldures^Lcli transcriptions 

vide the best examples of ? , examples cannot, the true 

show as edited reproductions "“"nt of the counseling 

^empo, the actual fe^t tu 

process as it really occurs ra ,o„eUmcs the conversation proceeds 

'Ite fictional examples of interviews give die Come'- 

fdLs regarding the pace and I’;, X",' X a some re- 

quently. he may try to speed up X' “des rather than 

sponses or some types of responses. By ” g • , jf o„d his pm'>- 

aids the client’s progress toward understanding of hnnseu ^ ^ 

lem Also, if the worher finds his interviews very ij-g of the 

Codei” he may not estimate pro^rty his own ^ r“uS be “ay 
interview or his success in the use of the techmque. As a resul . 
become unduly discouraged. ,„„-„Hnns of intet' 

The tivo examples given he_bw ofa^hy two of the 

views or parts of intervleivs. They are taken from hoota by 

authorities whose counseling theories are '"““XnHem is indecision 
ample the client is a college student whose basic P^blem is 

regarding vocational choice but whose immediate or surface p 
school grades and study habits. 

Example from Williamson 

This material is taken from one of 12 cases contained *0 “PP® ^ 
of Williamsons Counseling Adolescents."* To show that the 
in these cases follows the general procedures recommended oy 
son, there are given here, in addition to the transcriptions o 
views, the case material that immediately precedes each intera 
the material that comes after the second interview and closes 

" Bordin, "Developments in Interviewing Techniques ” p. 108. 

•* WilUamson, op, cit., pp. 510—519, 533-536. 
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s’. Wcll','’l have one difficulty in spclUng . . . Vm trying to overcome that 
, , . taldng the spelling lab . . . this quarter . . . 


C. "Ub huh. 

S. And see if that \viU improve it . . . affect it any . . 

C. You don’t think it’s the lime then ... you think you're 


studying enough 


S. I think Tm studying enough, yes . . . uh huh . . . (pause) But uh . . • 
I don’t know if it’s my study ... the way I study ... or what it is . • - 
C. tih huh. Do you think you do a pretty good fob of studying when you are 
studying wth time limits? . . 

S. Well, it seems to me ... I don't know I ... try to, but .. . 

doesn't seem to uh . . . comprehend too much . . . 

C. Do you have some trouble understanding what you re.ad? 

S. Yes, uh huh. (long pause) , 

C. Ho%v about your reading uh . . . from rvhen you first learned how to reaa 
. . . and so on . . , have you uh . . . 

S. Well, uh . . . 

C. Been able to comprehend right along? 

S. Well, not too mudi ... I took . . . reading lab last quarter, too . • • 
I’m . . . I’m always a slow reader . . . 

C. You are very slow? 

S. Uh huh. Then I took this reading lab fall and winter quarters. I think that 
. . . helped me a lot. 

C. You're talking about the reading bb over in the rhetoric uh * . . 

S. Yes. 

C. Courses on the Ag Campus? 

S. On the Ag Campus, yes. 

C. Do you think anything happened there much that . . . that has helped 
you? 

S. Well, I ... I can read a little faster no^v . . . and I seem to compre- 
hend . . . 

C. Uh huh. You’re not quite satisfied still . . . with’the way you do. 

S. That’s ri^t. ^ 

C. Uh huh. Sometimes a problem like that is of long standing and you 

hope to build yourself up in a very short time , . . when it is something 
that has been building up all through your school years. (long pans®) 
Sometimes it’s related to other things also ... I mean it might not be 
just reading difficulty ... it might be a lack of interest in your subject 


S. Well, that might be . . . because lilce . . . now cbemistry is giving nie ® 
hard time. Then there is uh . . . well, I don’t kno^v ... it shouldn’t. 1*® 
some subjects, like in animal subjects . . , animal husbandry . • • 
jects and on die Main Campus I should be interested in those . . • 

C. You just find that they aren’t as interesting as you . . . 

S. That’s ri^t . . , 



. , an Interest 
, and they are 
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As you think they should be. (long pause) Did uh . . . Mr. Peterson 
tell you anytfiing about what vre might do here? \Vhat we might talk about? 
No, he didn’t. He said I should come o\'er and talk to you . . . 

I. Uh huh. There are several possibilities . . . what we might do . . . one 
might be to take some tests , . . uh . . . you’ve probably bad quite a few 
reading tests ... if you’ve been taking some of that work. It might be 
that other tests, not just reading tests, would give us a picture there. For 
example, an interest test. (pau«) Have you e%’er had anj^ng like that? 

. Uh . . . these uh . . . aptitude tests tih . . . and ... arc those in the 
same order or . . . 

Uh, yes. Some of them would be what I'm talking about . . . 

I . . . took those in my senior year in high scliool. 

Did you? 

Uh huh. 

Was that an interest test? (pause) 

I don’t hiow. I can’t recall what they ... they called It . 
test or what it was ... 

Uh huh. (pause) We give many different kinds of tests . . 
sometimes lumped together and called aptitude tests . . . 

m iSoce might really be teffing you something different about yourself. 

Sought give you an idea of you, gejmra! ability to 

And anote might give you nu ito of ^ intmesln S* 

Td “ri/Uleu'&tr" S"of>-^-»t he 

.^deredaptimd.Hmny.^vm^^^^^^^^^ 

U’fnr;tV Imv . . . let’s see. I talked to my high school supcnulerrfeut I 
think he said it was 98 ... I think it r«as. 
kVhen was that? 

That %vas my seidor . . . uh . . • 
aptitude e . • 

I^mran I’ve ... that doesn’t mean too much^- 
You mein does that have any bearing on coDege. 

Yes, and is it . • • , TO in terms of college work. 

Well, we don’t usually •»“= '" ”°i.SloVe you an Idea of where 
We have some other tests ^ pcrliaps be better. 

to look at yum tesulri? I think . haw some here for ymn 
k inu'r^^tr mkiog that srierwe test and the rigebr. test Ur. Sey-em- 
ber when you entered? 


lore year 


I took this 


. does it? 
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S. Uh hub. Yes, I do . . . . „ , / \ 

C. Those results might be tlic kind of Uiing that were talking about, (pause) 
Here they are on the sheet here . . . 

S. Uh huh. 

C. In Uiis column it indicates where you ranked ... on a percentage basis 
. . . compared to entering agriculture freshmen. Tlds number places you 
on a rank on a scale from 1 to 100. 

S. Uh huh. 

C. If you were then at the 50 on that, that would mean that you were right at 
the average. 

S. Uh Jiuh . . . (pause) So Tm below average ... 

C. The ranking there would be below average, (pause) Those tests, by the 
way, have been given to quite a few students over the years in that college 
and they have an idea of how you might be able to handle the work io 
that college from ho^v you do on those tests. 

S. Uh huh. 

C. Scores , . . uh . . . (pause) . . . like this would be the kind of scores 
. . . that persons make who have di/Rcully in making a satisfactory record 
... in that college, (long pause) (Client sighs toward the end of pause.) 
S. The ansNver, I mean, I always did have a hard lime and it was through my 
high school and . . . 

C, Uh huh. Do you find that you have that same sort of trouble in your college 
chemistry? 

S. Yes, I think I do. 

C. Uh huh. It's the same thing there . . . 

S. Uh huh. (long pause) Uh . . . do you think that’s because of the back- 
ground . . . that I didn’t have too uh . , . good a background in those 
subjects? 

C. Well, yes. Either that or you didn’t master it well . . . 

S. Uh huh. 

C. There are those two possibilities, (pause) You know there are all kinds of 
abilities and academic ability is just one land of ability. It might be that 
you don’t stand too well in that kind of ability. It may be that there are 
others for you. What sort of things do you think that you can do well? 

S. You mean in subjects? 

C. Or anything. 

S. (Pause) Well, I don’t know, (pause) I don’t believe I understand what 
you mean. 

C. Thats a kind of hard question to ans^ver, (pause) What I mean is are 
there things that you like to do better than school work or that you feel 
that you do better than school work? 

S. Well, I mean there isn’t much else ... I mean, there’s . . . I’ve lived on 
the farm all the time . . . 

C. Uh huh. Do you like that kind of work? 

S. Oh, yes . . . (pause) thats about the only work I ever did ... I mean, 
it’s ... in fact, I know I like *Tiaf . , . 
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Uh huh. What did you do? 

Oh . . . just general farm \vwfe uh ... all around tlie farm. 

Like any of it better than any other part? 

Oh, the machinery part I like better . . . tractors . . . 

Did a lot of work on tractors? 

Oh. yes, I have . . . (long pause) 

That's an example of a kind of abili^ that's different from school work 
ability . . . mechanical skill . . . 

Uli huh. 

Working with machines and understanding them ... it seems to be a 
very different kind of ability from academic or scholastic or college ability, 
we might say. (pause) Have you ever considered going into some kind of 
work that involves that sort of skill? 

Well, like uh . . . certain mechanical work? 

Uh huh. 

I was ... I uh ... I haven’t thought much about that but . . . like 
going to Dunwoody and taking up some mechanical courses ... a person 
could do that . . . 

You haven’t considered it for yourself? , t j 

No, I haven’t ... like ... I mean, I haven’t written in there and asked 
for their bulletin or anything ... , tj 

Uh huh. We have some tests here for that purpose too. lests that would 
give you a Utde better idea, maybe, of where you stand in that kind of 
opatuilo or sldU. They would be different from this Hnd of test that youve 
taken before, (pause) It might possibly be that yon would like to do some- 

thing on that order |ust to see where yon stand and ejploteeltematives . . . 

Uh huh. . 

To the course that you’re in now . . . (pause) 

I could do that ... I might find this eonrse Im taking nme . . . its ton 

Wr^ beginSif to think that . . . that it JS'’ So', to' 

Yeah . . : I th 4 so . . . (pause) I mean, I think III nh . . . transfer 
something else . . . alter the spring quartet is m-er . . . 

and . haven't raised it 

Does that mean that you’re on probation? 

Yes, uh huh. (long pause) Mr Peterson or anybody? 

d“; .nd he said i^shemd 


Well, what we sometimes ay look oossible to you, then 

then by talking 'rt* J"™ ^ the thing os to what possibility 


sometimes we can reach an 
would be best, (pause) You said that yro 
transferring to something else 


y„u had started thinking about 
what things have you considered? 
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S. WeB, uh . - . either ... go to Dunv/oody or cTw , . . uh . . . Tw 
, . . talked to one of the students . . . his . . . his roommate * • * ® 
took up mortuary science and I ... I just had those twtj things in min 

C. You haven't considered anything else or have you narro\vcd it dmvn to 
these two things? 

S. Well, uh ... no, I just considered ... I think those two ... 

C. Those are the only ones you Ve been thinking about at all. Do you have 
very much information about . . . 

S. No, I haven’t 
C. Those possibilities? 

S. Not at the present no. 

C. Well, we have information about Dunwoody . . , 

S. Uh huh. 

C. In our files. We can ^ve you a little idea of the courses that are availab e 
there, and I think that v.'e u'ould suggest going and seeing the place and 
maybe taBang . . . 

S. Yes . . . 

C. With them, in addition to looking over the bulletin- (pause) 

S. Now this , . . mortuary sdenoe uh . . . that’s a . . . just two yesn, 
isn’t it? 

C. It’s a year in the General College . . . 

S. General College and a year up here ... 

C. And then the mortuary science course in extension. Have you seen the 
bulletin on that? 

S. No, I haven’t uh . . . do you have it? 

C. Yes. The General College bulletin pves the pre-mortuary science course- 
S. Uh huh. 

C. And then the mortuary science is written up in the Extension buUetin - • ' 
(pause) Maybe we can look at them next time ... I .. . don’t locate 
them ri^t now ... 

S. Yes . . . lihlnih. 

C. And if 5*00 would like, you could get them for yourself over at the Ad- 
ministration Building. Do you know where it is on rhty campus? 

S. Yes, it’s o\'er there the ... 

C- Ask at the information booth which is in the middle of the lobby. 

S. Uhhuh. 

C. And you can get the bulletin that you wish there. You’d want the one fer 
the General CoBege . . . 

S. Yes. 

a And the one for Extension. You may ask for trthers, too, by the time vre ^ 
through talking. 

S. WeD, is that . . . that . , , mortuary science, is that ... is it as diS- 
cult as . . . most of the ether subjects? 

C. You mean as in any other courses? 

S. Yes. 

C. At the University? 
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S. Uh huh. 

C. Well, that’s a problem that’s kind of hard to say yes or no to, because it 
depends on you. 

S. Uh huh. 

C. The general idea is that it is not as difficult because it is not as long . . . 

S. Uh huh. 

C. A course, (pause) But it would depend on you as to whether it would be 
difficult for you or not. 

S. I mean . . . that General College ... this one . . . uh . . . fellow 
... his roommate ... he went to a teachers' college for a year and took 
up General College and then he transferred back up here. I guess he said 
he's finding it ... it isn’t too difficult for him . . . yet, were two differ- 
ent people again . . . 

C. And different courses. 

S. Uh huh. (pause) , . , . 

C. Well, what would you like to do? Would you be interested fn seeing what 
material wc have on Dunwoody? 


S. Yes, I ^vould. , u t. 

C. And \TOuId you like to maybe lake one or loo testi. and come back and 

talk about them later? 

S. I tHnk that’s fine ... yes .. . 

C. m show you the ones that I have In mind . . . 

a Ue^tlgltt be thing, like derlerity lest. gMog 

you ore ming your bonds, end iDechanical comprehenrion . . . that kind 


; S tog. Then perhaps an cvcr-all intents, test, and pethaps an over-.U 
ability test, (long pause) 

. I think I’d like tliat choice . . • 

:. You think you’d bke to do that? 

; S:“eu nitSt dte card (or those that Wro .«n talking aixtut. 

; ®ltr. would you be interested in a Ka^ng test? And maybe a study 
habits inventor)' while we re . . • 

• Sure. , , ^ different from the one you lake 

’■ o™1.r“ “%te,"iassed as a Ireshmau stii. 

■; S,e„"X-u.' ieshmau ou dm card so youT be cempanai to f,ed«»n. 

I: Wrf dtese are long and odters are short • 

:. Ubbub. „ , ^a-riniaker-ouln Jlaadthcnwecao 

I. Uh huh. 
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C. It TOll probably bo about uh . . . (pause) . . . C hours or so of testing 
in all and our testing room is open all Ihc time between 8 and 12 and 1 and 
5, Monday through Friday. One or two of them will require appointments 
but most of them wont require any appointment and means you can come 
then |ust at your o\vn convenience behveen those hours I mentioned. 

S. Uh huh. , 

C. Do you think maybe that youll have time to come over a couple of bmes 
within the next week or so? 

S. Oh, yes. 

C. Uh huh. 

S. In the afternoons from 1 on . . . 

C. Uh huh, then maybe we could see each other about . . . uh . . • this 
same time next week or a week from now. 

S. Uh huh. 

C. Let’s fill them out too then . . . (referring to card and asking spelling o 
name) 

, That’s right. 

. Do you have a middle name? 

. Arlington. 

C. And what is your home address? 

S. Miles City, Minnesota. 

C. How do you spell that? 

S. (Spells) 

C. You're not a veteran, are you? 

S. No, I'm not. 

C. And how old are you? 

S. Nineteen. 

C. And you graduated from high school . . . 

S. Yes. 

C. In? 

S. 1947. 

C. Darby High School? 

S. Yes. 

C. Miles City, hlinnesota? 

S. Uh huh. (pause) 

C. O.K. This card is put at the entrance to the testing room and it authorizes 
you to take the tests. ^Vhen you come in, you ask for your card at the 
entrance to the testing room. I’ll show you where it is as we go out. 

S. Uh huh. 

C. I wonder if you would like to look at the material that I mentioned on 
Dunwoody this afternoon ... do you have time now? 

S. Oh, yes, I still have time. 

C. When do you have a class? 

S. I have a dental appointment at 4. 

C. At 4? 

S. Uhhuh. 
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C. Well, well go out and arrange for the neat appointment and then HI show 
you where that information is. 

S. Uh huh. 

C. Do you think there’s anything else tiiat we should talk over right now or 
does that land of cover it for file moment? 

S. I think that covers most of it ... I can’t fliinl- ©f any more . . . 

C. Uh huh. 


Summarif of Interviews 

Name Brandon, Carl A. Case Number 16284 

College Agriculture, Forestry and Home Economics 

lyate 4/18/48 

Summary: 


(Counselor's dictated notes) 

This svas a very brief contact as Carl has not had a chance to take any of the 
tests. He said, howew, that he was getting interested in the surveying 
courses down at Dunwoody and I gave him two names there of people that he 
might see directly. Mr. Carlson and Mr. Michaels. That was about aU \ve 
discussed and he decided to go immediately to the testing room to start on 
some of his tests. Then we arranged an appointment for the future. 


(Actual transcriptiem of the above intersnew) 

C. I think ni shut the \vindow, if it’s all right %vith you. It’s kind of chilly. 

S. Tliat's all right, (pause) 

C. WeU, do we have anytliing to talk about today? 

S. WeU, I doo’t know. I just ... uh ... you said somethirtg about those 
tests ... I was supposed to take those tests. 

C. Uh hub. You didn’t have a chance to do those . . . 

S. No. I haven’t had a chance to .. . 

C. Uh huh. Well, maybe we made the appointment a Utile too preUmmanly. 
did we? 

S. Well, I think so. , , 

C. You haven’t had a chance to take any one of them yet:' 

C.' TO hu^you tav. anyAing 'o 

gotten any ideas . . . 

S. Well ... 

C. Since ^ve talked the last time? 

S. Uli . . . I looked over Domvoody . . . and . . . 

S. fd “w . . . ftat surveying »uy be right, t n..y try t« gut into 


C. uh Iiuh. That looked kind of good to yoii? 
S. Uh huh. I lliink so. 
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C. Have you been there or did you |ust look over . . . 

S. No. 

C. You’re talking about the things . . . 

S. I just looked through . . . 

C. I \N’as shoNving you . . . 

S. Yes ♦ . . uh huh. 

C. XJh huh. 

S. I’m planning to go dmvn there as soon as possible . . . 

C. Uh huh. 

S- And talk to them do^vn there. 

C. Do you know anybody to ask for down there? 

S. No, I don L 

C. Well, there are several people that you might ask for if you want a name* 
Sometimes it makes it a little easier to . . . 

S. Uh huh. 

C. Sa)', I want to talk to so and so. A Mr. Carlson is the one that most of us 
know the best. 

S, Uh huh. 

C, He’s been out here to tell us about Dunwoody and so on. He’s one of the 
assistant directors. 

S. I see. 

C. Part of his fob is to just see people who are interested in finding out what 
the school is about. 

S. Uh huh. 

C. So you might ask for him, tf you like, or there’s a hlr. Michaels who also 
does die same thing. 

S. Uh huh. 

C. You may ask for him. 'What you’re going to do is to get more of an idea d 
what it is, isn’t that right? 

S. Yes, uh huh. (pause) And . . . uh . . . these tests ... do I come in 
any time? 

C. Uh huh. Any time behveen 8 and 12 and 1 and 5. Monday through Friday* 
S. And what FU do is just . . . walk in the testing room then . . . 

C. Uh huh, and this card is placed in the file there at the entrance to the test- 
ing room. 

S. Uh huh. 

C. So that all you’d have to do is go ask for your card and they give you the 
tests we’ve checked. 

S. Oh, I see. 

C. 'NVhen do you think you might be able to do that? Do you have any ti®® 
in the near future? 

S. rd suppose I could do one today. 

C. Uh hub. 

S. This aftemoon. 

C. Uh huh. (pause) You’ve got quite a few . . . shall v/e hold off and 
the appointment to look at the test results about t%vo weeks from nmv? U® 
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you think that’ll gjve you enough time? Or we could make it later than 
that . . . 

S. Oh, I tliink that’ll be all right. 

C. Two ^veeks from today, you think, maybe? 

S. Uh huh, 

C. O.K. We might put it on the book that way because we get so jammed 

up . . . 

S. Yes. 

C. That way you’ll know that \ve have an appointment. 

S. Uh huh. (pause) 

S. Then I just come in any time I . . . just to finish them all . . . before 


ne, thatll be O.K. 


C. Uhhuh. 

S. Two ^veeks from today. 

C. Uh huh. And if you can’t finish aU but o 
S. Oh, yes, uh huh. 

C. You can gel a good bunch of them done by then, don’t you think? 

S. Oh, I think so. 

C. Uh huh. Would you like to start right now . . . 

S. Yes, I could ... . , v 

C, And let this be the end of our interview for today, or do you have some- 
thing else you’d like to . . . 

C. OX^'ta^be'by lh» tioi. you come in agnin iou will have had a chance to 
talk to the people do%vn at Dumvoody . . . 

S. Uh huh, m try . . . J-es. 

C. We can talk about that at the same time. 

S. Uh huh. Shall I just go in there and start the tests? 

C, Yes, ni go down there with you. 

S. OJC, 

Sum mary of Inte rviews 

, _ , . Case Number 1G2S4 

Nam e Brandon, Carl A. ^ — 

College Acriculture, roreatiT, and H ome Economic; 

Date 5/13/4S 

Summary: 

Failed to keep appoinMent May 2. la . 

I. Client’s Statement of his problem, rh,rtimilarly as llie result of the dis- 

II. Clinical data. In going of the material on Ae 

cussion of the Strong Vocational ^ , , tome to the conclusion that he 

Individual Record Form, Carl stmed ^^•eeks. Ho is still 

will check into the traimng at Dun y He ha^ some doubts 

considering Industrial Education as o ^ suited for something hke 

on that sill however, and ^ “f^at^nwoody or perhaps tl.e 

the air conditioning and refngera , , reassurance from the "'oy 

jurveving course. He seemed to gam # good 
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all the lest results came out and slated that he felt he had learned a good deal 
which was helpful about himself throu^ the testing and discussion here, 

III. Clinical synthesis of problem. Vocational indecision appears to be 
lessening through the client’s understanding better his standing in the course 

he has attempted. u i t, f 

IV. Diagnosis. Still lack of information. I mean by this not so much oi 
self-information but lack of curricula information which I believe he will be 
getting on his own. 

V. Counseling techniques and their effectiveness. Techniques used were 
mainly questioning, test interpretation, information giving and reflection. 
Rapport seemed to be good and, as I staled earlier, the boy slated his satisfac- 
tion with the outcome of the counseling. 

yvi. Prognosis. Good for mechanical training. 

VII. Follow-up. None indicated at present. 

Example from Rogers 

In the following material taken from Rogers’ Counseling and PsyclKh 
therapy^^ portions of the phonographically recorded interviews are sum- 
marized. Tfre book contains a number of interviews reproduced in frU 
as well as the complete account, phonographically recorded, of the coun- 
seling carried out with one case. The following material was selected, 
however, instead of an interview given in full, because it deals with a 
case similar to the one in the example from Williamson and is representa- 
tive of many cases dealt with by high-school and college counselors. The 
excerpts from the transcriptions arc sufficiently long to illustrate the inter- 
vimv procedures. Rogers presents the case as follows: 

Arthur is a college student of twenty, in his third year of college. He is sent 
to a counselor for help as part of the procedure in the study-habits course 
which has been previously mentioned. In his first interview he makes it plain 
that he has a serious problem of unsolved vocational choice ahead of him, but 
that the problem he is really concerned about is that of raising his grades. At 
one point In the interview he sums up what he wants to accomplish in the inter- 
vicNvs, saying, “That’s my job. To decide what I want to do is one thing, and 
to get better grades— that’s one sure thing.” In the second and third interviews 
he continues to keep the contacts centered around the more superficial problem 
of grades, and in the fourth interview he frankly states that he is afraid of th® 
more comprcliensive problem of vocational choice. A recorded excerpt 
Illustrate this. Artlnir talks about how important altitudes are— if you tliink you 
are going to flunk, you will grow to dislike a subject, and vice versa. Tho 
conversation continues: 

C. Sometimes you feel that svay about your courses, and sometimes you don t. 
S. ^cah, tliats right. Sometimes it looks like everything is against you and 
other times c\crj-thing is pulling for you, but I like all of my studies thb 
quarter, so that should be in my behalf or something. 

“ Rogers, op. dt., pp. 50-60. 
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C. Perhaps that makes it a little easier to put off the problems you’ll meet at 
the end of the quarter. 

S. Yeah. I believe it would. (Patjse and laugh.) At the end of the quarter I’m 
going to liave the problem of what to late next quarter and all that. 

C. You don’t like to think about that, tliou^, do you? 

S. No, boy! (I^ugh.) I don’t like to think about that until I come to it. Oh, 
I’ve been tliinlang, when I had some free time, trying to figure out what to 
take next quarter and all that, hut oh, I don’t know, it's a kind of material 
you want to put off. 

C. You want to put it off if you can? 

S. Tliat’s right. 

C. Tliat’s one of the things that— 

S. You shouldn’t do, I know. 

C. No; well, you feel that people would disapprove of it. That’s one of the 
reasons why you feel two ways about eoming in for an appointment like 
this, because here there’s always a risk you might get to tliinking about 
some of those problems that you’d rather pul off. 

S. Well, Uiat might be, I doubt it. 

C. It is a lot more comfortable to put them off, isn’t it? 

S. Yeah, that’s right. But people-(p<Jtwe) and it would be better for you if 
yoti wuldn'l put them off, lliat’s one sure thing. 

C. But it takes a lot of courage sometimes, to really think them through ahead 
of time. (Very long pause.) 

S. About this quesUon of studying, do you ihink-ah, what do you thmk is 
the best way to study for a midterm? Do you think you ought to make an 
outUne of the material you’ve had and then go through that outhne and 
the parts you don’t know, or . . . (He conUnues in this vein.) 


This is nol «n rausual situation, but it is unusual tor the client to male such 
a fr. 1 nk statement of his atdtude. He suffers to some degree from 
volved in vocaUonal choice. Ho even Inovvs that presses 
which wiU male sonto solub'on necessary. Yet unt.I the “"J 

heightened by social denrands, he cannot taco rt rn fr 

TOen the counselor helps lum to re^rgniao clearly ^e “ evaing^fr 
vocational problem, to is a long pause, in vvhrch 

Us decision. TOiat that decision is be males very , Jonal issue, 

!;Teron"';:is'*;:Sr4'"o;ns d-e iotoew by teffing ot some t.vorabie 
results on quizzes. 


;. Y-ou feel that tUngs are going pretty vrell ^ 

;. b,.hm. And yesterday “d sh^vaats me to tale 

office and I got my schedule for next quarie 
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another quarter in fine arts and then she thought sociology \vouH be good 
for me and appreciation of Bterahire. I didn’t know what to take, and I 
thought that I would go over and ask her. She told me that any time I was 
in doubt to come over and see her, so-that is what she advised. 

This statement is eloquent, indeed. Ardmr seems to have dodged his con- 
flict completely. He makes it plain that he is doing what he is told, taking no 
responsibility for the decision himself. He also makes it plain that if the present 
counselor will not solve his problems for him, he can find counselors who wll- 
He goes on to describe in some detail the courses he will take, mentioning that 
he wondered about taking a mathematics course. 

S. I know it would have helped me in physics, but since I’ve had both quarters 
of that and they’re both over, why, I don’t see that it would be any benefit. 

C. So that you’re doing quite a lot of thinking about your course yourself as 
well as getting advice from others, aren't you? 

S. M-hm. I don’t know, 1 told you, I think last week, that I was all in a muddle 
about this ivhat to take nert quarter, but 1 think HI take fine arts because 
he said I’m showing so much impovement in my work, and I like it, and 
I think it teaches you detail, it teaches you to express yourself, it teaches 
you to use your hands, and— I don’t kno^v, I think it will help me a lot. 

C. That interests me because now you are saying that you think you should 
take fine arts, and that to me means something, where the fact that Miss 
G. or somebody else thinks you should take fine arts— well, that’s interesting, 
it's worth getting, but I think the real decision is yours. 

S. Sure. I knmv I want to take that because 1— well, I like it and Tm getting 
along all right In this first course in it 

Here the client gives some indication that he is, in some slight degree, 
taking (he responsible choice into his own hands. After some further discussion 
of the pros and cons of the courses selected, he tells how the conflict 'vas 
definitely brought to a head by the demands of his college situation. 

C. It interests roe that last week you felt you were going to put off those 
questions just as long as you could, but this week you— 

S. Oh, I got inspiration this week. (Laugh.) I thought-I saw some lads 
their schedule cards and th^ were freshmen, 1 guess— 

C. You saw what? 

S. I saw some kids svith their schedule cards— 

C. Oh, yeah. 

S. —and I guess they were freshmen, and I said, “Hey. when are those 
schedule cards due?" They said, "Ofa. you have to have them in by Friday,” 
so I thought, “Well. Arthur M.. you get to work." (Both laugh.) So I 
went Q\'er and saw Miss G. right away. 

Ho goes on to discuss further the question of whether ho has selected the 
right courses, showing both sides of his ambivalent altitude toward making up 
his own mind. The interviesv continues: 
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C. Do I gather Ikt your sohedub for quarter fa uow pretty ,-eI] ,et? 

S S t ” u 7 r '"D ltitg and then HI forget 

otrSe^?' ‘tenmesnp (lough) vest quarter. I tvaa l±,d 

C. Jou don’t like to tliin): of it even after you get It made up, hm’ 

'“,1“' 8 ”,‘'"S *° f“Ert >'t end start tvntidng on something else. 
It s hnd of a relief to have the thing made out. I saw a lot of boys sitting 
^ wr there. They had a book, and lh<y had pencils, and they were scratch- 
ing their heads (laugh) and they would write something out and then they 
would scratch it— (faug/i)-oh goshl 

C. This whole business of deciding what direction we are taKng and what nv 
are going to do and all is a prel^ tough job, isn't it? 

S. Tlials right. (Pause.) I still wish I knew definitely what I intend to do. I 
mean what vocation to follow. 

C. You’ve been doing some thinking about ibat too, have you? 

S- I have, m-hm, but I still don't know which lyay to go. 

C. Do you want to tell me a little of what you have been thinking about along 
that line? 

S. Oh, I don't knoiv— my uncle from the veiy first, he said I should go into 
music and he’s been arguing that every time he sees me-he asks me why 
I don’t get into music, and oh, what I had in mind at first was optomet^, 
and— then I thought optometry. And I talked to several boys do^vn home 
that ore taldng osteopathy and they said that would be a wonderful field 
to go into, st>-faut right now my three main things are music, osteopathy, 
and optometry. I mean, that's the three I’m working on. 


From this point on Arthur began to eiplore his vocab'onal problem and to 
work on it constructively. After several more contacts, he arrived at a satisfac- 
tory course of action, choosing a primary goal for himself, but also setting his 
plans with certain alternatives in mind, in case he failed to reach his first choice. 

Although the excerpts from these interviesvs illustrate several principles of 
counseling, the point to be observed here is that eSeebve counseling in regard 
to vocational choice became possible only when the pressure of circumstance 
became so strong that the discomfort of facing the problem was more than 
outweighed by the discomfort of not faring it. Although Arthur evaded Ae 
immediate issue by placing the responsibility almost entirely on Miss G.s 
shoulders, nevertheless the confiict was heightened to a pomt where he de- 
termined to seek help in making his own decision on the basic quesUon of 
vocational choice. 
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CHAPTEn 18 


Some Techniques in Environmental Treatment 
and Group Work 


The analytical, diagnosti{^ and couDjeling techniques are important 
tools in lugh-school and college shident personnel work. There are other 
important procedures for helping students to make good adjustments 
that have not yet been considered or have only been touched upon 
lightly. Some of these, in particular the ones related to environmental 
treatment and group work, are given general eonsideratioD in tliis chap- 
ter. Others, such as the ones used in providing students camp experience, 
placement service, and e.Tploratory experiences through visits to places 
of industry, career conferences, and the like, ore not considered at all, 
cot because they are relatively uiiimportant, but because the limitations 
of space do not permit discussion here of all the important guidance 
techniques. Tlie tools of the student penonnel worker are too many for 
all to fit into one kit 


MANIPULATION OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


In some cases changing the student from one environment to anotlier 
or improving his present environment by altering its physical, social, or 
psychological cbaracteristics caa contribute to good personal de^’eIopment 
as well as correct or prevent maladjustment 


Changing the Home Enoironmmt 

Change in Place of Residence. Because a student’s home situation is 
having an adverse effect upon his development or is depriving him of 
important opportunities nceessaiy for good development, the transplant- 
ing of a student from one residence situaHoa to another is desirable at 
times. Providing this type of enviroawental trea^entis, 
the function of social workers and ““f 

school people are sometimes directly or indirertly into ^ ^ P . 

Sion. The teachers are not fe,v. for exampfe. who have rnade a pte m 
their otvn homes for students who need homes or n change m hemes. 
3S7 
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Also, many high-school and college students through the assistance of 
some interested school person or persons have moved into boarding 
homes so that they may have an opportunity to complete their educational 
programs or to Kve fuller or more normal and happy lives than living in 
their o^vn homes makes possible. 

At times arrangements are made for a student to live in a boarding 
home (where he works for room and board usually) during the school 
days and at his o^vn home during the week ends. Because of the location 
of his home or for some other reason, living full time in his own 
home does not permit him to participate sufficiently in student and 
community life or prevents his taking advantage of certain opportunities 
important or even essential to achievement of his educational and voca- 
tional plans. In such cases the parents usually cooperate to make the rivo- 
home arrangement a successful one- They appreciate the advantages of 
the arrangement, want to do what seems best for their children, take 
pride in their children’s ambition and achievements, and share their hopes 
for the future. 

In some other cases the boarding home anangement is considered 
desirable because the students arc not happy at home, the parents do not 
share their interest in further education, and may even want them to quit 
school and go to work as soon as they are legally free to do so. The parents 
may be unwilling to help their children continue in school by helping 
them to meet the cost of clothes and supplies not provided by the 
state. They are ■willing for their children to live elsewhere because they 
think that they should earn their room and board, that it is a good 
experience for young people. They may wish their children to return 
home for the week ends because they want them to help at home, on the 
farm, or in some other work situation as well as because they are gen- 
uinely fond of their sons and daughters and want them at home part of 
the time. These parents do not reject their children, only their children’s 
plans. They may reject the plans primarily because of their own ex- 
periences as young people. 

Then there are the extreme cases— the students who are rejected, ex- 
ploited, and even abused by their parents and the students whose homes 
are sources of psychological contagion. Helping these students through 
environmental treatment is generally the work of social-service agencies 
and the courts, but school people are often instrumental in initiating 
such treatment as well as in helping to make it effective. 

Environmental treatment is anployed in residence schools, secondary 
or college, when arrangements are made for a student to move from one 
residence hall to another, from one part of a residence hall to another 
part, from one room to another room in the same part of the hall, from 
his home or from a boarding borne to a residence hall, or vice versa. 
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to Is required in order to pro- 
Vide the change needed fn the residence environment. 

Mo^g a student from one residence environment to another is of 
lirmted value and may even hare a negative effect if the boy or cirl 
involved IS not interested in having such a change made and actually 
opposes it. To be of the greatest value, the change must be one that the 
student accepts and is willing to have made, one that he wants strongly 
enough to be willing to tr)' to adjust to the new situation and try to malce 
good use of its advantages. 

Work with Parents or Parent Surrogates. When a student’s develop- 
ment is being adversely affected or is not being aided sufficiently by the 
home situation and largely because of a lack of understanding on the part 
of parents rather than because of any lack of affection for their son or 
daughter or any unwillingness to f ulfil l their functions as parents, efforts 
sliould be directed toward helping to improve or correct the home situa- 
tion rather than toward taking the student out of the home. Home visits, 
meetings, study groups, and conferences svith parents at home and at 
school are a few of the means commonly employed by schools for acliiev- 
ing tliis objective. 

Horne visits. The changes needed are often changes in time sclicfdules 
or other changes in home routine rather than changes in attitudes, and the 
changes needed are often easily brought about. Home visits are most 
likely to be effective when made by a professionally trained %isit!ng 
teacher. Not all schools, however, have visiting-teacher service; and so 
the visits must often be made by other sch«>l workers. Unless the visitor 
is able to establish rapport with the parent or parents early in the visit, 
little in the way of understanding may be gained on either side. One 
important step in establishing rapport is to let the parents know in ad- 
vance the day and the approximate hour of the visit. If this is not done, 
good working relations with the parents may never be possible. 

If, for example, the school visitor is a woman who arrives at the stu- 
dent’s home une-xpectedly. neatly and even attractively dressed, looking 
her best and appearing fully at ease, and if the mother comes to the dwr 
looking her worst because interrupted while doing the laundry, cleaning 
the kitchen, or doing some other housework that leaves her hot, tiM 
and dirty, the mother wffl be veny iU « case and. Ite the other memte 
of the fLily who are present at the time, ““ 

ashamed heekuse of her appearanee. In the tare of this family ^ 
school communication may be hindered, not helped, by tte wnt 

Home writs should be made by appointment and m seme ^ not 

at all. If a parent or a student is mlactant for the f f 

the home, it is better to substitute a conference at school for Oie visit 

the home. 
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Intervieios. The same principles that govern interviews with students 
should govern interviews with parents. If they do, the parent will do most 
oE the talking. By displaying a friendly, interested, responsive attitude and 
by listening attentively the school worker makes it easy for the parent 
to talk about the situation so that the parent may understand his own role 
in it and see what he can do to correct or improve the situation for him* 
self (or herself) as well as for the son or daughter. 

Meetings. One of the most used and often least useful techniques for 
parent education is the large group meeting at which parents hear a talk 
by some school worker or visiting aqicrt. Large group meetings have a 
better chance at being effective when parents play a more active role than 
that of listener, when the meetings are conducted in a way that permits 
and encourages communication between members of the audience and 
communication from individuals in the audience to individuals on the 
stage rather than communication mainly or only from the persons on the 
stage to the audience as a whole. 

Taking a census of topics that the parents want discussed and making 
some of these the subject for the meeting, using role playing for getting 
good discussions started, using some of the group discussion methods and 
other procedures developed especially for adult education work' help 
to increase the usefulness of the large group meetings. ^Vhen films are 
used to •\italize the meetings, it is gcnerrfly better to have them followed 
by informal group discussions in which parents are the chief participants 
rather than by explanations and interpretations offered by some teacher 
or consultant The use of the consultant is not undesirable, but the con- 
sultant should be there to stimulate and aid group discussion rather than 
to lecture. He aids discussion by giving facts when facts are asked for; he 
should not prevent or slow up group thinking by giving so much infor- 
mation that he forces the group members into the roles of full-time 
listeners. 


Changing the School Environment 


Change in Schools. Treatment of the academic misfit or some other 
case of maladjustment may be aided by a change in schools. If the change 
involves taking the student away from his best friends and the change is 
made against his will, the results of the change may be more negative 
than positive. If the move is made to get him away from the detrimental 
influence of certain companions or away from other harmful forces that 
the student seems unable to combat, the move may be effective if com- 
bined with counseling and if a special effort is made to help him find a 
secure place in the new school as soon as possible. If the change is made 


L. P. B^oreJ, “Leading the Large Meeting," Adult Education Bulletin. 14:3&- 
50, December, 1949; L. P. Bradford and S. M. Corey. “Improvin'^ Laree Cronp 
Meetings " Adult Education, 16;l-17, April, 1951. ° ® 
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because the new school offers the student a more appropriate curtcuJun, 
or can provide him certain needed experiences tliat are not available in 
his present school and if the student understands the reason for tlio 
transfer, accepts it, and is willing to snake the change, the move may 
have high value. ' 


Change in Teachers. Some sdiool worl-ers believe that a student 
should never be permitted to diange from one teacher to another, that 
he should be forced to get along wth the ones to whom assigned. It is 
true that some students think of the guidance worker as someone who 
makes life easy for students by helping them to get out of trouble, to get 
around rules, and to avoid meeting dfeagrceable requirements. It is also 
true that some teachers do not really try to work with “diiBcuJt cases" and 
often ask that such students be taken out of their classes and put in tlie 
classes of other teachers who are willing to work wdth such students and 
who probably already have more than their fair share of "difficult cases." 
Also, there is the teacher who opposes the removal of a student from his 
class even though it is clear tlial his w-ay of dealing with the student is 
bringing out the worst rather than the best in him. Guidance workers 
should try to help such students and such teachers to make better ad* 
justments to the situations. At times, however, tlic workers find a change 
in teachers desirable for the sake of the student or the teaclier or botJi. 

Furthermore, as is brought out in the passage from Moreno quoted In 
the opening chapter of this book, a student may be a problem to one 
teacher but not to another. It may be that the combination of a particular 
teacher and a particular student is that which is WTong rather Uian the 
teacher or the student. The situation for the teacher may bo very mudi 
like the one which Moreno* describes for the housemother. 


The effort the latter has to make to reach the child is out of proportionto 
what she has available for her. And if hvo or three such individuals are 
to the housemother, probJems to her but easily reachable to others, she 
comes, if she takes her duty seriously, more exhausted thrm'gb 
them than through efforts made for a dozen o^w children. Eventually she 
becomes indifferent and she tries to mask her undoing. 

It lx not Ukely that we shall ever have the Utopian sitnation in whi^U 
teachers nndLtand and accept off students. IWjcn 
definitely faulty, we nruxt recugnixe this fact and ="”8“ ” 
teachers in spite of the critidxins that may be expressed because of our 

‘’“hi moil schools there is at least one tradwr who 
stand all boys and girls and able to bemg ou 

_ j — ocfl Votk: Vasoo Howe, 

’ J. L. Moreno, W/k> ShaU SurviM? rev. ed, p. -SS. 

1953. 
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them. In his homeroom and classes •‘problem students" seem able to relax 
and willing to try to work. Often sudi a teaclier is willing to assume 
special responsibility for the instruction and guidance of difiicult cases 
because he is genuinely interested m trying to help them. To change a 
student who is making a poor adjustment in school to Uie homeroom or 
class of such a teacher can be an important step in the treatment of the 
case. Sometimes the favorable changes that result in the students school 
work and behavior help to bring about changes in the attitudes of some 
other teachers toward difficult cases and in their methods of dealing with 
them and enable them thereafter to work successfully with the difiicult 
cases assigned to their classes. If not, then dilficiilt cases should not be 
assigned to such teachers even though others may say that not to do so 
is only to make life easy for the ones “who don't try,” 

Change in Program of Studies. Many students cease to be academic 
misfits or behavior problems when they change to programs of studies 
that are appropriate for students of their patterns of interests and abilities. 
A student may be following a program ^at is inappropriate because the 
work is too difficult for one of his ability or because he does not have tlie 
needed background in the way of information and skills or because the 
work is too easy and does not provide him sufficient challenge or because 
he has little interest in learning the things he is asked to learn. In short, 
the student cannot do the work or he finds it uninteresting because too 
easy or because be “can’t see any good in it." 

'Taking a slow learner out of an academic subject class and giving him 
another period of shop work or her another period of home economics is 
not the way to provide an appropriate curriculum for slow learners. These 
students need to study English, civics, science, and mathematics also. 
Emphasis in such classes for slow learners should be, however, upon 
practical learning rather than theoretical knowledge and upon experiences 
closely related to home life, civic activities, interpersonal relations, free- 
time activities, and job objectives. If the teachers cannot or will not pro- 
vide individualized instruction in their classes so that slow learners and 
students deficient in the basic skills are not pressed to move more rapidly 
than they are able, then practical courses in the major subject areas 
should be provided in addition to the courses regularly offered. 

The organization of special classes is probably one of the most com- 
monly used methods for meeting the special needs of superior students. 
In some schools “major work dasses” are formed in which these students 
explore course areas more fully than the other students hut do not move 
ahead to do the work of the next higher courses. The needs of the superior 
students, however, can also be met through individualized instruction io 
regular class groups. The range of class activities can be extended to ia- 
dude activities that interest the bri^t students and stimulate them to 
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|.cl.levo to copncil,-. Moo,- leochm mccccd in interesltag such otadents 
‘"‘’'P™'™' ?">!<:<* «t ta'ercsl to oil members of the 
class )ct too difficult for most members but ones tint tlic others are in- 
terested in hearing the superior student explain. When a number of su- 
perior students worlc together on such projeeb, they help each other to 
piit therr fifgh aptitudes to rvorfc and to develop their capacities for or- 
ganization and creative work. 


\\ ork experience programs help to meet the needs of both low-interest 
and Imv-ability students. Such programs help to hold many students la 
school, especially students in the lower high-school grades who might 
othenvise leave school because of failure in school work, desire or need*to 
cam monej', or for some similar reason. Some of the values that the com- 
bination of school and work has for many students are summarized in 
this passage from Dillon:’ 


The educational value of this type of work experience Is not confined solely 
to actual skills acquired on the Job but also includes the experience of accept- 
ing responsibility, of \\orkIng srith adults and, for some, of replacing a sense of 
failure with a sense of aclUcvemcnt and success. In many cases, the school- 
W’ork program prmadcs the concrete situation in which the student can work 
out his social adjustment and prepares him to handle his problems more in- 
telligently when he leaves scltool than does the usual school curriculum. Such 
programs ofTcr a possibility of prolonging the period of education and, at the 
same time, of developing greater mental or social maturity where this is needed 
for the adjustment of the Tndmdual. 

Improcing the Social Climate in the School 

In the Classroom. The sodal climate of the classroom is more con- 
ducive to good personal development when it is more the climate of a 
democracy than of on autocracy. In the authoritarian class situation the 
teacher determines tlie objectives, pob'eies, and activities with little or no 
assistance from the students. He decides what material will be covered, 
when, and how and keeps the studeuts more or less in a fog regarding 
future activities. One at a time be makes kno\vn the stages or steps in the 
class work and the procedures and activities of each. As a result, it u 
difficult for the students to gain perspecUve wth regard to either activity 


In the democratic dlnation the tcnclier eocourap, the class raerabera 
to participate in free discussions of objeedves. poUcies, '2; 

The students soon know the common goals tto general 
procedures to be followed in reaching them, ^.s 

to gain both time and activity perspective and also mate ,t possAie for 
■Harold J. Dillon, IVorS EipcrfnKV (o Seeondenj Uueetien, p. 89. Now To*. 
NaUonal Ctiild Lat^r Commillec, 1916. 
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them to take into account their individual goals. This is most likely to be 
true when the regular procedures include sociomctric groupings and ob' 
jective evaluation of class process by the group. The group, of course, 
includes the teacher. 

Surely we have experimented long enough with “progressive cduca- 
fa’on” and “modem methods” and “permissiveness” for the differences 
bet^veen the democratic and the laissez-faire situations to be \vell kno\%m 
and for the second situation no longer to be considered an acceptable sub- 
stitute for the first. The procedures for establishing a democratic climate 
in the classroom do not include either the teacher’s allowing the class 
complete freedom and full rights of decision with little or no participa- 
tion on the part of the teacher or the teacher’s supplying the class with 
needed material and then letting the students go ahead on their owm 
%vithout definite direction, assistance, or super\'ision from him. Idleness, 
horse-play, confusion, frustration, and discouragement are, as the experi- 
ments of Lippitt* and others have showm, the chief products of classes 
that he in the laissez-faire zone. 

In the School at Large. Anytlung that improves the social climate of 
the classroom also improves, of course, the social eJimate in the school as 
a whole. All that is said above regarding the development of a democratic 
atmosphere in the class situation applies to the total school situation. 

School workers help to build a good emotional chmale in dieir schools 
when they help students to learn to respect and enjoy different lands of 
people and to accept individuals by virtue of their particular contribu- 
tions rather than because of sodoeconomic status, academic achievement, 
persona] appearance, or the like. They do this through their o\vd warm, 
friendly acceptance of different kinds of students and by encouraging a 
free give and take between student and student and bet^veen students 
and faculty. 

In many schools student government does not provide suffident help 
in creating a democratic atmosphere because the students are not per- 
mitted to deal with matters of vital importance or to have any real au- 
thority. The students may go along with the faculty in making belie\'e 
that &ey have student government, but few of them have any illusions 
on the subject. At times teachers exercise too mudi control over student 
life because of their desire to have students select the “right leaders.” Good 
student leaders are important to the morale of both faculty and students- 
Instead, however, of setting minimum requirements for officeholders in 
terms of grade-point averages, dtizenship records, and the like or requir- 
ing that all nominations be appim'ed by a faculty committee or doing 
other such things to control the selection of student leaders, the faculty 

^R. G. Barker et at. Child Behaeior and Development, Chap. 28. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1943. 
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should help students to develop relcN-ant criteria for selection of leaders 
by helping the students to analyze the demands of specific jobs and offices 
and to appraise the nominees in terms of their abilities to meet the re- 
quirements of the particular offices for which they are nominated. 

Student morale in some schools can be increased through improvement 
of the physical conditions in the schools by better provision for the basic 
services needed in keeping the grounds and buildings clean and attractive. 
This point applies in particular to the lavatories wliich too often are not 
only dirty but are also not adequately ftimished with the essential 
supplies. Soap, for example, is never provided in some schools. The ex- 
planations that are often given for sudi conditions is that “students waste" 
and “students do not appreciate." The solution to the problem lies, of 
course, in educating students to appreciate and not to waste. This type 
of education is as important as training in the basic skills and may require 
considerable skill on the part of the instructors. Buildings with dirty 
windows, xvilli halls and rooms only superfidally cleaned, and surrounded 
by untidy grounds offer a poor setting for giving the type of education 
needed. 


Providing students an opportunity to have hot lunches at a minimum 
cost and in an uncrowded place is another boost to student morale. Pro- 
viding students sufficient time to go through the cefeleris line, select 
their food, and eat unhurriedly is also important. Providing students a 
place in which to sociali 2 e after eating and before returning to class Is 
to many students even more important. Many problems in the way of 
undesirable behavior that occur on and off the school grounds during 


lunch periods arise because students have nothing to do after eating 
except to stand around and wait to be summoned back to classes. They 
would like to dance, to play games, and to watch otliers dance and play 
while they chat with their friends; but in many schools students do not 
have a place in which to do such things or the minimum equipment 
needed. Shortening the lunch period until students have barely enough 
time to eat is not the ans^ver, however. Including a limch-time recreation 
program in the student activity program is a better answer. 

Orientation programs that include big-sister wd big-biother work 
tours of the new school, get-acquainled parties, and classra m whicli nerv 
students learn about the school offerings (curricuiai and 
tradiUons, reguIaUons, study slills. and other such things are exceUen . 
Hie orienlalL programs that rate highest ,vith nesv “ 
are the ones that toctode early instaction - “-“I daucr^g ■" S 
games currently popular, and in doing other thmgs that help them 

acquire the skills needed for social parbapalion. 

Also, better than a social activity “/feUEg 

dances or big parries, which require a great deal of a ork and me 
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of best clothes, is a program that includes weekly after-school dances or 
all-school parties and many informal dances and parties in the evening, 
in addition to the occasional big affair. ^Vhen schools are places where 
students go for fun during their out-of-school hours, many will not seek 
tlieir fun in some other places where tlierc is too little supervision and 
where they may engage in activities that are harmful and actually 
dangerous. Much adult direction and supervision of student recreation 
is undesirable, but also undesirable is the absence of adults who stand 
ready to help by giving information and advice when requested and by 
suggesting or protesting when such is obviously needed. 

GROUP WORK 

Group work is provided in many forms in the schools. No attempt is 
made here to consider all types of group work. Some of the most common 
forms, such as assemblies, conferences, and committee work, are not m- 
cluded. Only a fc\v general types are amsidered here and these in only 
a general way. 

The Student Activity Program 

The school atmosphere that is most conducive to good personal de- 
velopment is one that is warm, friendly, and free of rivalry, hostility, and 
tension. Unfortunately, the student activity program is at times a princi- 
i pal source of rivalry, frustration, and tension, whereas it should be a 
principal means for enriching group life and thereby helping to reduce 
tension. To fulfill its purposes, the program must be so planned and ad- 
ministered that opportunity for easy participation is afforded to students 
of low socioeconomic status, of low IQ's, and with little special talent as 
well as to students from the higher socioeconomic levels, of high IQ’^, 
and well endowed with special talents. 

Investigations continue to disclose an appa llin g degree of economic 
discrimination in extracurricular activities,® They reveal a definite rela- 
tionship between a student's economic status and his chance at getting on 
the yearbook staff or her chance at becoming a majorette. Add to this 
the fact that many students find participation in student activities ex- 
pensive, and it becomes clear why some find it difficult to use the student 
activity program as one means for gaining status and recognition, 

*H. C. Hand, “Hidden Tui'Uon Charges in Extra-class Activities," Educational 
Forum, 14:9S-10.3, November, 1949. 

M. SlacDonald et ai, “Leisure Activities and the Socioeconomic Status of Child- 
ren," American Journal of Sociolo^, 54:505-519, May, 1949. 

J. F. R, Shannon and M, A. Kittle, “Analysis of 2l Groups In One Scliool: 
Economic Discrimination in Exlracuiricidar Activities," The Clearing House 2Z:7l- 
J2. October, 1947. * ** 
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The student activity program should be student-centered, not activity- 
centered. If the program is student-ccntcred, it unU he cvalu.,led in 
terns of its effects upon individuals, not in terms of success in tlie nclivitv* 
-the program, the play, the game, the handicraft, or some other prmlurt 
Or the activity. The quality of the product of tJic activitj' is important It 
is important to group morale, but It is not of first importance. If tlic prod- 
uct or the activity itself is made more important than the participants or 
tlie interaction among partidpanls, it is probably largely the faculty and 
not the students who make it so. That wliich is genemUy of first impor- 
tance to the students is the enjo)’ment found in participation, the soda! 
relations made possible by the program, the satisfaction obtained through 
mutually enriching experiences, and the meanings gained through tlie 
activity experiences. 

The student activity program takes on new meanings when it Is ex- 
panded to include partidpalion in community activities. An activity that 
has its beginning outside the school, such as the development or tlie 
renovation of a community center, the staging of a pby or a pageant 
depicting the histor)' of the community or region, the establishing of a 
museum of local history, or the like, may dcs clop into a sdiool and com- 
munity activity. Or a school project may become a community affair., 
\V2ien the activity igrogram itself becomes a part of a continuing school- 
community project, its values are multiplied greatly. 

A good example of a cooperative school-community program is found 
in the LaFa>-etfe Center initiated by the Lafayette Junior High School of 
Los Angeles and developed cooperatively by the school staff, workers 
from a number of youth-scnicc agcndcs, and the young ^ple in the 
area. Against a background of urban deterioration and social disorgad- 
zation tills coopemlivo interagency program was begim In 1&IG.* In the 
beginning the Lafayette Center was a school canteen organized to pro- 
vide wholesome recreation for the high-scJiool students in the vicinl^. 
Today it Is a community center serving primarily the j-oung people in 
the area from preschool age to adults but reaching also a arge num r 
of adults. It provides an intensive program of many kinds of 
four main types of groups-mass activity groups (for folk 
munity sings! etc.), special interest dubs, social dubs, and pLiygrmmd 
teams. 

Group Guidance Ctass 
„ Group guaanc.israas.fro<,u»J-pr<.v«rdto^^^^^^^^ 

^ihe homeroom or a class especially wrsoral nuM<v- 

poses and ealW a class in oricotatio.^ social stud.c, personal maoa 

•M. E. nerriou and I. I- 
School," T/ic Clearing IlffUfe. 23:195-199, Decrmbcf. 
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ment, freshman problems, senior problems, life adjustment, or the like. 
As stated earlier, the effectiveness of a group guidance class depends to 
a great degree upon the extent to which it is characterized by the give 
and take of dynamic interaction- This is most likely to be the case when 
objectives and plans are formulated by the students, procedures are 
flexible, participation is voluntary and spontaneous, the topiw discussed 
are principally ones introduced hy students, and the experiences and life 
situations of the students are considered. 

The group guidance class should not be one in which students do little 
more than listen to a teacher tell them about their common needs and 
how to meet them and their common problems and how to deal with 
them. It is likely to be so, how'ever, if the group is large and meets only 
once a week. If die class is reasonably small but is conducted in the tra- 
ditional manner wth a single textbook and examinab’ons, the class may 
never acquire the flexibility, the spontaneity, and the free interplay of the 
desired group guidance situation. Students enrolled in a group guidance 
class conducted, as Rogers^ recommends, in a nondirective manner have 
been found by others^ to students enrolled in a 

similar class tianaucted in the traditional manner. 

^ . At times work with small groups is used to supplement work %vith large 
groups. This seems to be done more frequently in colleges than in sec- 
ondary schools. In one college, for example, the freshmen meet in large 
•orientation classes” t^vo days a week to hear lectures, see films, take tests, 
and do other like things. Tliree other days they meet in groups of from 
10 to 20 members each for group discussions and for laboratory work in 
study methods. 

The small group guidance class is even more effective when discussion 
metliods are combined svith both laboratory methods and counseling. At 
Ohio State University a course is offered entitled The Psychology of 
Effective Study and Individual Ad/ujfcmeDt in which couaseJiag sod 
laboratory meAods are combined with other procedures. Robinson® de- 
scribes the class as a personnel service and includes the following in his 
account of it: 

Each class of ei^teen students meets daily for one hour under the supervision 
of an instructor. The laboratoiy contains a number of small tables, a library 
and work materials. Efficient test adnunistralion, discussion, explanation, and 

’Carl R, Rogers. “Some Implications of OjcntKvntercd Counseliaff for College 
Personnel Work," Educottonal and Ptycholo^cal Measuremenl 8-5-14-545 Autumn, 
19-IS. 

*W. D. Sheldon and Theodore Landsman, “An Investigation of Nondirective 
Croup Therapy with Students in Academic Difficultv,” Journal of Consulting 
Ttuchohgy. 14:2I&.21S. June. 1930. ' ' 

‘F. P. Robinson, Ttinciples and Frocedures (n Student Coumeifne. o. 8. 

Ycik: Harper & Brothers, 1930. ® ‘ 
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opportumty for work under observation ore thus permitted. In order to in- 
dividualize the \vorIc still further and to permit the discussion of personal prob- 
leriK, each student has a weekfy conference with a counselor. . . . These 
conferences are held in small pri\-ate rooms. . , . 

Obviously, students gain more from this type of group guidance class 
than from one in which only lecture and i'scussion methods are used. 

Group Therapy 

Tlie professional literature indicates a gro\ving recognition of a psy- 
chology of group life and an increasing acceptance of Moreno’s vimvs 
that therapeutic procedures should not be considered as expedients or 
substitutes for individual therapy but as treatments in their own rights, 
yielding values not necessarily obtainable through individual therapy. 
There is also evidence of increased appreciation of the fact that group 
workers, like counselors, need to be qualified not only xvith regard to 
personal characteristics but also with regard to the specialized knowledge 
and skills gained through intensive training. 

Through Recreation. Recreation as Solomon*'’ says, may not be able to 
cure delinquency; but it can help to prevent it. A free-time activity pro- 
gram can help the predelinquenl avoid developing the value system of the 
delinquent by providing him the status-gaining and ego-developing ex- 
periences tliat make it unnecessary for him to seek status in areas where 
adult restrictions are minimal and adult norms are ignored. 

An activity program can do a better delinquency-prevention job when 
recreation is provided without cost or at a very low cost to the partici- 
pants, when the program is an all-week and a year-round program, and 
when it is under the direction or supcr\’ision of superior leaders than 
when these conditions do not prevail. The Lafayette siiool-communily 
recreation program, referred to above, meets these conditions. The reaea- 
tioD center is open every day from three in the afternoon until ten in e 
evening. It is open the year round and is under the direction of a well- 
qualified coordinator and competent assistants. Since the Lafayette pro- 
gram was started, conditions in the neighborhood have unproved greatly. 
Vandalism and delinquency have decreased und they are “O"' 
ingly low tor aa area vach av tbe one in which fte center seW are 
locald-an industrial area and a port of entry for mmonty group reent- 

— pop^atioo f-" 
turnover is from SO to 90 per «n.L The sehool 
workers try to make good use rf their 

minority group members by helping them 0 g cnriofoo/ 

-B Tte^anon Deiin,»»ey.- Mre.! ^ 

21:284-290. June, 1948. 
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their new situations. The center program is regularly evaluated to deter- 
mine how well it is meeting the needs of two distinct groups-‘‘the 
socially active or ready” and “the social beginners or explorers.” These 
evaluations indicate that many young people, by participating in recrea- 
tion activities with others of different ages, backgrounds, and culture 
patterns, are learning techniques of behavior and ways of drinking and 
feeling that are helping them to accept certain important values and 
standards and are thus preparing them for upward rather than downward 
mobility. 

Through Sociodrama. Group guidance and core curriculum classes 
provide good settings for group therapy tlurough sociodrama, which is one 
form of psychodrama. Psychodrama is a broad term that covers a number 
of procedures which are essentially a combination of the methods of dis- 
cussion and drama and are used for the purposes of diagnosis, education, 
and therapy. Sociodrama is the form used primarily for the purpose of 
helping the members of a group to work out effective ways of dealing 
Nvith normal problems in interpersonal relations. 

In general, the procedures used in sododrama are as follows; The 
group selects a conflict situation from the various ones proposed by its 
members and then defines and clarifies the problem through group dis- 
cussion. The situation is dramatized by members who volunteer to play 
the roles of the persons involved. The students know that the situation 
while lifelike is a make-believe one, that they are not playing their roles 
for keeps and so are free to e:q)lore the situation as freely as they wish 
without fear of punishment through failure. The other students, as they 
follow the dramatization, think of how they usually behave in such situa- 
tions and consider the effects of the words and actions of the different 
role players upon one another. 

After the situation has been dramatized, the group discusses it. The 
actors tell hmv they felt while enacting the situation and how they re- 
acted to one another s behavior. Both role players and spectators raise 
questions regarding other ways of dealing with the situation and their 
possible effectiveness. Then the understandings gained through the en- 
actment and the discussion are tested through a second enactment of the 
same situation. The members who took the roles the first time may also 
play tliem the second time, taking the same roles or exchanging parts; or 
other members may become the actors in the second dramatization. Ibe 
dramatization is again followed by group discussion. 

The group may reach throu^ its dramatizaUons and discussions some 
general conclusions regarding good and bad ways of dealing with the 
situation. The members find, however, that they cannot come up wtli 
any one best answer or the one right ans^ve^, for they soon learn that the 
situation varies suffidenUy from one time to another to make variations in 
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responses necessary. The self-awareness an<l objccli\il)' necilcd in dealing 
with any problem in human relations ratlier than llie solutions to specific 
problems are the chief gains for the monbers from wcarioiis invobement 
in conflict situations through dramatizations and group disntssions. 

In sociodrama or role pla)'ing. students rcs'cal much as nvcI! as learn 
much about themselves. Ilcncc, it is important that participation in socio- 
drama always be voluntary and that the conflict situation used be one 
important to the students concerned and one representative of their proli- 
lems in interpersonal relations. If during sociodrama the emphasis shifts 
from a participants social role in tl>c cs'crj'day world to his prisatc role 
in his inner world, the sociodrama becomes a highly subjective form of 
psyebodrama. Tliis development is ordinarily not desirable In the class 
situation. Therefore, it is import.ant tijat a student never be forccsl or cs-cn 
urged to play a role against his will and tliat the problem cnaetcsl aKv.ijf 
be one of which the students are fully aware and about which thc>- arc 


willing to disclose their feelings. 

Tlvere are oUier variations of the sododrama, in addition to the one 
sketched above, some of wliieh arc more siscful tlian others in ctrrtain 
situations. For beginners in the use of sododrama with students the b«t 
aids in Iho current Uteraturc arc probably a book ed'‘«l 
chapter by Jennings" in U>o 1950 yearbook of the Assodalion for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development nf 

Throush Uio Group Inlcrvlcrv. Opportumt)’ (or group “ 

matto rohtod to poroooal uud rooiul «dju«mrut ar >vr 1 or .0 mallm ^ 
uducaKonal and vr^tional adputrocat laay ‘ 

i. r™i—- ' " 

vcr>. sinailar to thoro folto'^ “Xti"!.' rtudcatr rvho ara duunicaliv 

Group inters'icws art often , <n:«mindv b^us<- of 

truant or ore regularly in disturbed of the peace 

lack of effort or arc frequently reported « ^ cottriucntly 

in the classroom or on the plaj-gmun* ,,,^.1, ittnlentf. the 

nonconformists in some oUicr >«>• , , . reciiforring counwling or. 

counselor finds the group ^-jy to the coimiding nf smne ifii- 

morc often perhaps, for openmg the «-aj to U 

..nohori D. II«.. edfcr in ^ 

“ For a discussion of the pw P • L 

Thcrapn. Chap*. 1. T-IO- N'"' 
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dents-students who have been hard to reach because of their shyness or 
their porcupine-type of resistance to efforts to help them. When students 
End themselves free to say just what they do think and feel without any 
fear of punishment, reproof, or even mild restraints (frowns, tsk-tsks, 
etc.), the)' may be able to reveal their true feelings and attitudes and 
eventually to talk about dieir real problems. To do this, however, some 
students need more than a permissive atmosphere and an accepting and 
understanding worker. They also need the support of others. The presence 
of others who are their peers and who have problems too helps these 
students to express themselves, for some members have a catalytic effect 
upon others. Usually before long a lively discussion is imder way. 

Through his occasional questions and comments the worker aids clarifi- 
cation of feelings and helps the group members to give vent to their 
pent-up feelings of fear, hostility, failure, despair, and the like. By en- 
couraging them to get things off their chests, he makes it easy for them 
to break through their anxieties. As die talk proceeds, the students start 
talcing dou’n their ego defenses and gradually overcome their inhibitions 
to talk about things that they ordinarily find embarrassing to^talk about 
or that they had previously considered “forbidden topics.” 

Generally it is not long before the worker hears the voice of the student 
who usually finds talking very difficult, especially when a grownup is 
present, and the voice of the porcupine-type of student who previously 
has refused to talk. If not talking is caused by feelings of distrust and 
fear, the nontalker’s hearing others tell of their dissatisfactions and dis- 
trusts and his noting the lack of recrimination on the part of the adult help 
to dissolve his feelings of distrust and anxiety. If not talking is caused by 
feelings of isolation as well as by fear, such feelings are reduced when the 
student begins silently to identify himself with those who can verbalize 
easily and who do give free vent to their strong negative feelings. As the 
flow of talk dra^vs the student more and more into sharing the experiences 
of the others, he loses his feelings of isolation, becomes less tense, and 
e\'entually discovers that he can say much more than “No,” “Yes,” and 
“Me too.” 

Adolescents ordinarily talk easily together even when they are not very 
well acquainted. In expressing their vicNvs, the)' activate one another; and 
at times tlic)' do not hesitate to break through one another’s protective 
barriers. One, for example, will hoot good-naturedly at another one's 
rationalization. A moment later he may flush, but he will also grin when 
tlic other one quickly calls attention to one of his self-deceptions. Yet, 
when participation becomes too difficult because the talk bears too heavily 
on points that really hurt, the individual finds it easier to withdraw into 
his own tlioughls during the group interview than during the counseling 
session; but he is less likely to lake himself completely out of the situation. 
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He does not go away but remains; before long he may be again taking 
part in the discussion even though he may be only following it In silence. 

As the discussion continues, the sharing wadens and deepens. Informa- 
tion and ideas as well as feelings and points of view are shared. Ide.is 
and suggestions previously offered by adults but rejected for purely 
emotional reasons are now listened to because offered by a peer, are 
seriously considered, and may be accepted as wortli tiding. The talk tends 
to be experience-centered, and some members learn from the experiences 
of the others. As the group members work out their feelings, explore llieir 
thoughts, and try out their ideas together, they gain insight reg-irding 
tlieir behavior. They come to sec in themselves some things already 
recognized in the others. They begin to develop new attitudes tmvard 
themselves and others, to perceh'e the true nature of their prohlems, to 
accept responsibility for some consequences of their heluvior, and to sec 
what needs to be done in the way of change of self and/or environment. 

In group tlierapy, as in counseling, more than one session is usually 
needed. When the group interviews are combined with counseling and 
with group work of an activity nature, the students have a belter oppor- 
tunity than they do othersvise for gaining the self-understanding and the 
practice in social relations needed for developing the habits and attitudes 
that will help them to get along well wth others and to deal construe, 
lively wth their problems. 


GUIDANCE THnOUCH READING MATERIALS 

Some students do not like to read and seem to benefit little trom Mding 
materials especially designed to help young people o * 

interests and to deal with their adjustment problems, 
and seem to gain understanding and ins |bt m 
motivation, and inspiration irom their rrading. ome , . i , 
doubt that studentsmally gain much undmt.md,ns 
independent reading, they call attention to stud, es wh.A Ind imte um 
in some areas students reeeh'o very litUc to 

A student’s independent reading m.ay, ^ means. Then, too, 

prepare him for the guidance received J 

it fa debatable whether the ta-esUgahons rc^rt^ to d tc 
suffleiently e.atensive to warrant a general ^cIn!.on 
guidance of real value Ihrougb **"”*^ °” self-undersland- 

Because many students do gam i Independent reading. ll>e 

ing, perhaps, as well as P’®“"'?,,n„oodopp<rtinilylo«ploretl.eL- 

sdiool library should provide studen 8 rt^Kcratare. The library 

interests and adjustment problems j^—rtooirraplis a* ^ boob 
should contain ocaipational abstracts and monograph* 
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on different occupations and occupational fields and other vocational mat- 
ters. It should contain a wide variety of material on personal and socid 
adjustment, as well as on educational and vocational adjustment; publi- 
cations on hobbies and special interests, as well as biographies and pub- 
lications on history, science, and offier subjects. It should contain a great 
variety of guidance material on a great many topics, and tlie materi^ 
should vary in reading difficulty from the simple to the difficult, for in 
their reading abilities students usually range from low to high. 
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